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First  in  the  United  States 
in  Grocery  Advertising 

Here’s  the  1952  Box  Score  of  Total  Grocery 
Advertising  Carried  by  the  First  25  Papers 
in  the  Nation — Morning,  Evening  or  Sunday 


RANK  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

1.  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS— E.  .3,546,195 

2.  Dallas  Times-Herald — E  .  3,093,102 

3.  Miami  Herald — M  . . 3,076,345 

4.  Houston  Chronicle — E . 2,998,610 

5.  Buffalo  Evening  Times — E . 2,844,328 

6.  Kansas  City  Times — M  . 2,758,483 

7.  Milwaukee  Journal — E  . 2,723,402 

8.  Cleveland  Press — E  . 2,649,278 

9.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune — M  2,610,703 

10.  San  Diego  Tribune — E .  2,586,758 

11.  Grand  Rapids  Press — E  . 2.575,070 

12.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal — M  2,568,277 

13.  San  Diego  Union — M  . .  .  .2,567,861 


RANK  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

14.  Minneapolis  Star — E  . 2,567,098 

15.  Washington  Star — E  . 2,506,131 

16.  Detroit  News — E  . 2,502,436 

17.  St.  Petersburg  Times — M . 2,481,850 

18.  Denver  Post— E  . . .2,473,720 

19.  Akron  Beacon  Journal — E . 2,469,031 

20.  Rochester  Times  Union — E . 2,435,610 

21.  Portland  Journal — E  . .  2,373,416 

22.  Sacramento  Bee — E  . 2,356,542 

23.  Evansville  Press — E  . .2,343,783 

24.  Evansville  Courier — M  .  .  .  .2,336,637 

25.  Wichita  Beacon- E  . 2,324,275 


And  .  .  .  Here  is  the 
overwhelming  score  in 
Chicago  .  .  . 


Sourer:  Media  Records,  Inc. 
^Liquor  linage  omitted 


TOTAL  GROCERY  LINAGE  CARRIED  BY 
CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS  IN  1952* 

Newspaper  Linaee 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  . 3,546,195 

DAILY  TRIBUNE**  . 2.2}9,081 

DAILY  AMERICAN  .  1,977,117 

SUNDAY  TRIBUNE**  . «)0,522 

DAILY  SUN-TIMES  .  <11,1*2 

SUNDAY  AMERICAN  .  306,170 

SUNDAY  SUN-TIMES  .  156,g55 

* ‘Tribune  zone  linage  credited  as  lull  run 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Chicage^’s  Home  Newspaper  .  .  .  John  S.  Knight,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ANY  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT  -  IfS  SCOH  ALL  THE  WAY 


-  -  -  FOR  '^EXTRA  HIGH -SPEED''  PRODUCTION 

-  -  -  FOR  DEPENDABLE  PERFORMANCE 

-  -  -  FOR  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 


\ 


Washington  Post  Installation 

SERS  everywhere  will  tell  you  the  SCOTT  Drive  Shafts,  ground  and  polished  ’'S.K.F.”  Bear- 

”Extra  High-Speed”  Press  is  a  hard-working  unit  ings,  are  additional  reasons  w'hy  it  costs  less  to 

giving  consistent  day-in,  day-out  performance.  maintain  and  service  SCOTT  equipment. 

For  Instance:  The  SCOTT  lubricating  system  Modernizing  .  .  .  Expanding  .  .  .  Planning  a 

protects  all  moving  parts.  This  is  one  of  the  new  Pressroom  .  .  .  consult  SCOTT  on  the 

many  important  SCOTT  features  that  make  for  latest  and  most  modern  in  Press  Design, 

longer  life  and  smooth,  economical  operation. 

SCOTT  fully  counterbalanced  Cylinders  and 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PL  A  I.E  L  P'^  NEW  JERSEY 


From 

A  Window  In 
Fleet  Street 


ILondon  Bureau  of  The  Sunl 


There  is  a  window  in  London 
from  which  Baltimoreans  and 
Marylanders  look  out  upon  the 
European  scene. 

It  is  known  to  readers  of  the 
Baltimore  Sunpapers  as  a  Window 
in  Fleet  Street,  from  the  name  of 
a  column  that  has  run  in  The  Sun 
since  the  London  Bureau  was 
opened  in  1924. 

A  correspondent’s  assignment  to 
the  London  Bureau  has  never  been 
a  permanent  one  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  it  is  regarded  as 
desirable  to  give  as  many  members 
of  the  staff  as  possible  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  foreign  experience,  and  the 
second  is  that  it  is  thought  even 
more  desirable  to  prevent  any  of 
them  losing  touch  with  American 
ideas  and  the  American  scene. 

An  extraordinarily  competent 
group  of  Sunpapers  correspond¬ 
ents  jump  from  the  London  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Fleet  Street  address  to  key 
news  centers  all  over  Europe. 
Their  duties  are  not  merely  to  re¬ 
port  Eurof)ean  news  accurately 
and  objectively  but  to  tell  what 
the  news  means — and  to  tell  it  in 
terms  of  fact,  not  of  opinion. 

The  present  Bureau  chief  is  Rus¬ 
sell  W.  Baker.  Former  chiefs  are: 


Frank  Kent,  Sr.  Maclean  Patterson 
J.  Fred  Essary  Philip  M.  Wagner 
John  W.  Owens  Paul  W.  Ward 
W.  A.  S.  Douglas  Frank  R.  Kent,  Jr. 
M.  Farmer  Murphy  Thomas  O’Neill 
Frederic  Nelson  Rodney  Crowther 
Newton  Aiken  Lee  McCardell 

A.  D.  Emmart  Gerald  Griffin 
Dewey  L.  Fleming  Howard  M.'Norton 


Combined  Daily  Circwlotion  (fiva  Day  Avaraga)  —  379,290  Sunday  Circufaribn. .  .313,440 


The  Sunpapers 

OF  BALTIMORE 


MORNING-EVENING 

SUNDAY 


ItliMiI  leprcstnUlivtc  Crtsaer  ft  Woedwari.  lac..  New  Tark,  Saa  FnacSsca  ft  Im  ftaftlas;  Scalar#,  Madm  ft  Scall,  Cfeiaafa  ft  ftatiail 
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IT'S  BIG  NEWS 

/<n  Pa^e  Otte  ^ 


T^cede  7)04^  / 


Big,  New  Apartment 
To  Cost  $1,200,000 


These  current  headlines  tell  the  story 
of  this  great  and  growing  Central 
New  York  Market, 


Expanding  Industrial  and  Business  facilities,  in¬ 
creasing  employment  and  enlarged  payrolls  make 
for  prosperity  in  this  vast  spending  audience 
reached  only  by  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  greater  Central  New  York. 


Whether  to  test  a  new  product  ...  or  sell  more 
of  an  established  one  .  .  . 


Syracuse  Newspapers  are  a  "must"  medium. 


Number  of  Family  Units — 181,650*  and  go¬ 
ing  up! 


xWrntSf.  Newspaper  Circulation — 

UP  —  UP  —  UP 


*  Family  Population — Retail  Trading  Zone. 


SYRACUSE 


AUIUSMBS 

HOCAL! 


;  HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

'  HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


^lAJliat  Our  headers 


'Must'  Reading 

To  THE  Editor;  All  during  my 
sickness  I  found  Editor  a  Pub¬ 
lisher  “my  bible”  for  keeping  me 
in  touch  with  our  craft  and  profes¬ 
sion.  The  April  25th  issue  was  so 
full  of  “meat”  that  I  made  up  an 
index  of  “must  read”  articles  for 
our  executives. 

You  are  doing  a  better  job  each 
year — and  I  know  that  it  is  fellows 
like  Cam  Watson,  here  on  the 
Coast,  that  are  helping  to  make 
the  job  possible. 

Our  executives  join  me  in  con¬ 
gratulating  you  and  your  alert  or¬ 
ganization  for  doing  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  keeping  the  flow  of 
information  and  the  exchange  of 
ideas  at  a  high  level. 

E.  R.  Lovett 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


'Too  Successful' 

To  THE  Editor;  This  letter  re¬ 
fers  to  your  May  30  issue  and  the 
editorial  entitled  ‘Too  Successful.” 

As  the  owner  of  WTWA,  Thom¬ 
son,  Georgia,  I  thought  you’d  like 
to  know  that  nearly  every  week 
one  of  the  local  merchants  tele¬ 
phones  and  stops  a  program  be¬ 
cause  he  is  out  of  stock.  This  is 
commonplace.  We  also  have  an 
interest  in  the  McDuffie  Progress, 
Georgia’s  only  weekly  ABC  paper, 
also  in  Thomson,  and  this  news¬ 
paper  often  has  this  same  prob¬ 
lem  of  holding  up  ads  because 
stock  has  moved  too  fast  because 
either  the  newsp^r  or  the  radio 
station,  or  both,  did  a  good  job. 

I  think  you’ll  find  among  radio 
stations  as  well  as  newspapers  that 
they’ve  had  this  eiq>erience.  That’s 
why  I  think  you  had  your  tongue 
in  your  cheek  because  it  referred 
to  a  17-year-old  boy  who  did  such 
a  good  job  on  “^e  Voice  of 
America”  that  he  caused  a  new 
type  of  problem.  I  think  the  point 
of  this  whole  thing  is  that  we 
need  more  17-year-old  boys  to  run 
radio  stations,  weekly  newspapers 
and  particularly  business  papers. 

Edgar  Kobak 

341  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  City, 

(The  point  of  the  editorial  was 
that  the  17-year-old  boy  was  sell¬ 
ing  a  product  over  the  Voice  of 
America  that  can  never  run  out  of 
stock — so  why  drop  the  program 
because  it  was  apparently  “too  suc¬ 
cessful?” — Ed.) 


tion”  of  the  25  newspapers 
topped  the  advertising  linage 
in  1941,  and  again  in  1952. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  foti 
actness  the  phrase  might  be 
read  “circulation  and  paid  and: 
paid  content,”  since  there  is 
mention  of  free  circulation,  1 
wish  that  the  terms  “paid  conic 
and  “unpaid  content”  might ; 
be  so  loosely  used. 

No  one  will  deny  that  adve- 
ing  is  “paid  content.” 

But  what  about  the  so-ci 
“unpaid  content?”  Do  the ; 
porters  and  editors  work  for  h 
Are  the  wire  services  gratis?  h 
the  syndicated  columns  and  c(r 
giveaways? 

There  isn’t  anything  “paid: 
unpaid”  in  a  newspaper.  Put 
“paid  out”  and  part  is  “paid: 
but  that  is  the  only  difference. 

If  that  fact  were  taken  intoc 
sideration,  then  a  lot  of  the  sia 
ness  about  newspaper  analji 
would  vanish. 


I  suggest  that  a  future  “pr- 
unpaid”  survey  of  content  be  & 
panded  to  determine  if  the  “pai.’ 
income  (plus)  has  the  correct  > 
tio  to  the  “unpaid”  outgo  (rninz  . 
Then  it  might  make  all  those  pc' 
centages  mean  something. 

Theodore  Long, 

701  E  S  Temple  SL 
Salt  Lake  City  2,  L'ai 


!niiiiiiiiHi«niiiiiiiyiiiiuiiiiiM| 


•Short 


Headlines: 

True  Reports  Shake  Markrt.- 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Exjna. 


Suit  Questions  Robe  Buying  Fen  I 
Judge. — Louisville  (Ky.)  Timo-  |mAM 


Court  Acquits  Termite  Kill«.“ 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Obsene 


Jacqueline  Blank  in  Hospital  foj 
Check. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.* 
Times. 


Braniff  Has  Profit  Loss. — 
(Texas)  Times  Herald.  I 


Paid  and  Unpaid 
To  THE  Editor:  I  was  much 
interested  in  your  discussion  of  the 
New  York  News  analysis  of  “paid 
and  unpaid  content  and  circula- 


Eggs  Slashed  Sharply;  Heti 
Lower  in  Spots. — Oklahoma  Cib 
(Okla.)  Times. 


Drive  Carefully — the  wife  yi"* 
save  might  be  your  own! — Thomp 
sonville  (Conn.)  Press. 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMIH 


Vol.  86.  No.  26.  June  20.  1963.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  a 
published  ev'ery  Saturda.y  with  an  additional  issue  in  January  by  The 
&  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower,  Times  Square. 

36.  N.  Y.  Enter^  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  JorlL 
Annual  Subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  and  Possessions,  Canada. 
Central  and  South  America.  Spain  and  Philippines.  $7.50  In  other  countries. 
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GREATEST  CIRCULATION  LEADERSHIP  IN 
HISTORY  OF  OREGON  NEWSPAPERS! 

40,764  Daily  lead  79,781  Sunday  lead 


Here's  a  doirinant  circulation  lead  that  sives  you  sales- 
making  coverage  in  Oregon.  The  Oregonian  now  leads 
Portland's  Snd  paper  by  22%  daily  and  38%  Sunday. 
You  get  the  extra  power  of  40,764  mor«  buying  families 
six  days  every  week.  And  on  Sunday  your  Oregonian 
advertising  increases  its  leadership  in  Northwest  homes 
by  almost  80,000  over  the  2nd  paper. 

Growing  circulation  produces  growing  sales  for  adver¬ 


tisers.  Today  The  Oregonian's  advertising  linage  is 
increasing  at  the  fastest  pace  ever  recorded.  More  adver¬ 
tisers  getting  more  results  is  proved  by  a  gain  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1953  over  the  same  1952  period  of  more 
than  one  million  lines.  These  increases  are  being  made 
by  advertisers  in  all  classifications — retail,  general  and 
classified — whose  results  have  made  The  Orcfonian 
First  in  advertisinf  I 


make  your  sales  grow  with 

THE  GROWING 


iDregonlan 


PORTLAND  1,  OREGON 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  G  SCHMITT.  INC. 


Plan  Your  Sales  Campaigns  Now  With  the 
Circulation  Leadership  Working  for  You 


Dallv  OrtsonUn  Sunday  Orttonian 


Join  These  Advertisers  and  Be  First  in 
Sales  Power 


Total 


Orttonian  Orasonlan 


CirealaUon  Arta 

Orasonlan  Daily  Load  Orasonlan  Sun.  Laad 

• 

• 

Advartblns  ClanlEeatlon 

LInasa  Laadt  M  Papai  Gain  'SS-'SS 

CHy  Zona  Carrlar  Dallvtry. . 

74A08 

7,797 

77,910 

16,348 

• 

• 

Ratail  Advartliins . 

5,898,757 

191,354 

741>15 

Total  Portland  City  Zona . . . 

9S,S0S 

3,087 

105,308 

83,861 

• 

• 

Ganaral  Advartliins . 

1,406A30 

891,878 

116,158 

CHy  and  Ratail  Tradlni  Zona 

140,554 

7,134 

168A48 

31,999 

• 

Clanittd  Advartliins . 

3,183,106 

1,381  >98 

864>18 

TOTAL  ORCULATION. . . 

8<9,004 

40,764 

889,548 

79,781 

• 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING. . . 

1 0,385 A35 

1,943,581 

1,165,311 

• 

^  Sourct:  MtdU  Records  for  1s(  5 

■01..  195M953< 

Sowet:  A3.C.  Ptfblithtrt'  SUtGMtnti  lor  6  aos.  tndins  M«rch  31 

1953 

• 

doai  not  Indnda  A.W.,  T.W. 
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‘‘WEB”... The  paper 
from  a  roll  on  a 
printing  press  or 
in  process  of 
mannfactnre  in  a 
paper  machine 


You’re  Also 
Right  When 
You  Use 
The  CHRONICLE 
to  Sell  Houston 


Here  is  The  Chronicle’s  amazing  advertising  lead  for  the  year  1952 
in  EACH  of  the  six  price  zones  of  all  of  the  commo«lities 
measured  by  the  George  Neustadt  Service. 

ZONI  I  ZONi  2  ZONE  3  ZONE  4  ZONE  S  ZONE  4 
(low  ftkoi)  (Mwfiom  fricmt)  (HigK  Pric.l) 

CHRONICIE 

lints .  t.lSMtZ  1,442,725  I,S72,0It  2,244,057  1,707,144  1,405,521 

POST 

lints . 

PRESS 

lints . 


5*f,01S  S»S,324  1,245,104  1,442,131  1,304,174  1,307,531 

554,447  532,143  423,413  507,307  320,074  155,004 


TOTAL  LINAGE  All  Six  Zones 

CHRONICIE  10,232,080  lints;  POST  6,901,289  lints;  PRESS  2,787,523  lints 

Tht  Ceorgr  \eustatll  Service  measures  ttilivrlising  by  price  zones 
for  91  commotlilies  in  Home  Furnishings,  Piece  Gooils,  Domestics, 

Men's  and  Bovs',  B  omen's.  Misses',  Junior  Misses',  and  Girls'  B  ear. 


IJ  y  ou  enjoy  reading  these  definitions  of  neuspaper  terms 
ue  tcill  uetcome  your  comments  and  contributions. 

Please  address  Promotion  Department. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 


JESSE  M.  JONES,  Pubihbar  R,  W.  McCARTHY,  Advertising  Oirtefer 

JOHN  T.  JONES  Jr.,  Pratidant  M.  J.  CI880NS,  National  Advertising  Mgr. 


Ray  Erwin's  it 


★  ★ 
umn 


A  Fine  Speech^  Ma'am 

That  Southern  gentleman,  Eldon  Roark,  began  his  “Strolli 
column  in  that  Southern  journal,  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
other  day: 

“Hooray  for  the  United  Press! 

“God  save  the  Queen!  The  good  Southern  Queen  of  England,  that 
The  Dixie  diarist’s  approval  glowed  when  he  read  the  U.  P.  reJ 
in  his  paper  of  Her  Majesty’s  coronation  speech  with  three  Souir* 
“you  alls’’  spoken  like  a  true  daughter  of  the  South,  suh.  He  liked 
speech  so  well  he  read  the  AP  report  of  it  the  next  morning  in 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  was  horrified  to  see  the  blessed' 
alls”  cut  down  to  a  Yankee-like  “you”  in  two  of  the  three  instai 
Mr.  Roark,  who  writes  he  was  “stung  by  the  outrage  of  s«: 
business,  flushed  with  anger,”  charged  into  both  the  AP  and  U, 
offices  demanding  a  check  by  the  AP  bureau  chief,  Bev  Young, 
Russ  Daley,  who  was  in  charge  at  the  U.  P.  in  the  absence  ofL 
Soroka. 

Mr.  Roark  concluded  his  columnar  account: 

In  a  little  while  Russ  came  out  and  triumphantly  handed  me  : 
message: 

“Official  text  has  her  saying  at  start  ...  7  asked  you  all,’ . 
at  end  7  thank  you  all  from  a  full  heart.  God  bless  you  all.”’ 

And  20  minutes  later  Bev  came  over  with  this  message  from 
New  York  office  of  the  AP: 

“London  says  recheck  shows  our  text  was  wrong,  that  Qc.) 
opened  and  closed  with  ‘you  all.’  London  sends  apologies  to  you. 
at  Press-Scimitar.” 

My  blood  pressure  receded.  Hooray  for  good  Queen  Elizabeth! 

My  congratulations  to  the  United  Press  for  its  accuracy. 

/  also  commend  the  Associated  Press  for  its  friendly  spin : 
correcting  an  error. 

Note  to  AP:  But  watch  yourself.  Apparently  you  have  in 
London  or  New  York  office  a  Yankee  editor  who  is  too  quick  hi.": 
scalpel.  You  all  oughta  keep  an  eye  on  him. 

What  Makes  A  Senator? 

OKLAHOMA’S  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  provided  an  answer  of  iO'J 
at  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association  at  lii| 
Murray  Lodge  near  Ardmore,  when  he  was  asked: 

“You  have  an  interest  in  a  newspaper,  a  radio  station  and  televi> 
which  do  you  think  is  the  better  medium?  Do  you  think  televL';«| 
will  replace  newspapers?” 

Without  hesitation  the  Senator  removed  his  glasses,  a  custoiri''| 
gesture,  fondled  them  and  replied: 

“When  my  wife  and  I  had  our  first  son  we  showered  all  the  W 
and  affection  possible  on  him.  Then  we  learned  we  were  to  have 
other  child.  It  worried  us,  could  we  love  him  as  much  as  the  fci; 
would  our  love  for  the  second  detract  from  the  first.  Time  prov^ 
that  we  had  love  and  time  for  both. 

“A  few  years  later  a  third  child  was  due,  and  again  we  worriej 
This  time  it  was  a  girl  and,  believe  it  or  not,  we  found  we  could  love  W 
every  bit  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  first  two  without  detracting  frc’| 
our  interest  in  them  at  all.” 

It’s  a  long  way  around  .  .  .  but  it  was  an  answer,  or  was  it? 

News  Room  Gossip 

Norm  hill.  Pines  Publications  (See,  Real,  Screenland,  Sir 
Screen),  called  the  Associated  Press  and  told  the  telephone  ope' 
ator  he  had  read  about  the  new  AP  Style  Book  in  E  &  P  and  wan’.! 
to  talk  to  someone  about  obtaining  one.  The  t.  o.  replied:  “Just 
moment — I’ll  connect  you  with  our  fashion  editor!”  .  .  .  Kenn? 
Wurtzbaoher,  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun  sports  writer,  formerly  of  ’- 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  and  the  AP  in  Cleveland,  used  a  wrestle' 
neck  hold  on  his  7-month-old  daughter,  Ann,  to  force  her  mouth  of 
after  she  had  partly  swallowed  a  safety  pin.  He  inserted  a  finger 
the  infant’s  throat  and  held  the  pin  from  moving  for  20  minutes  uc 
fire  department  emergency  squadsmen  arrived.  His  wife,  Ann.  is 
former  Sun  society  ed.  .  .  .  June  is  Hospitality  Month  in  Mississipl 
but  for  Roland  Huson,  president  of  the  Louisiana  Press  Associatu 
and  a  Jonesville  publisher,  the  tourist  promotion  program  has 
meaning.  He  was  fined  $36.40  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  for 
while  on  his  way  to  address  the  Mississippi  Press  Association 
Biloxi.  .  .  .  Despite  White  House  denials.  National  Press  Club  pr* 
dent  Ted  Koop  suspects  President  Eisenhower  submitted  the  winna 
racipe  for  a  barbecue  sauce  used  at  the  NPA  rodeo  and  baibecwj 
F^rt  Hunt,  Va.,  June  13.  One  of  the  judges,  LiKia  Brown,  food" 
porter,  Washington  Post,  said  the  sauce  was  “pretty  hot  stuff.” 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


ROP  Color  on  the  March; 


I  Narrow  Columns  Accepted 


partments  of  our  respective  news¬ 
papers  must  recognize  it  and  sell 
it  as  such.” 

It  is  evident,  said  Mr.  Stanger, 


Large  Attendance  at  Mechanical 
Parley  for  Discussion  of  Problems 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Milwaukee — Run-of-paper  col- 
advertising  in  newspapers  is  on 
it  march  under  the  baimer  of  the 
Ikiat  Committee  of  Agencies  and 
ewspapers,  delegates  to  the  2Sth 
Mechanical  Conference  of 
e  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
^  Association  were  assured  here 
is  week.  There  were  1,285  mem- 
and  guests  in  attendance. 
Atlantic  City  was  chosen  for  the 
554  conference. 

While  encouraged  by  the  prog- 
Iss  toward  more  and  better  ROP 
3lOT  advertising  in  580  dailies, 
^(chanical  men  find  themselves 
tot  too  far  along  toward  the  “new 
pandard  size,”  namely,  the  11V4 
:ca  column  width. 

Their  Own  Baby 
At  the  session  Tuesday  night 
voted  to  advertising  problems, 
^legates  were  told  by  agency  pro- 
f  Jction  men  that  it  is  up  to  news- 
apers  to  “live  with  their  own 
by”  and  bring  a  majority  of 
pipers  into  line. 

Agencies  are  going  to  adhere  to 
^  new  column  width  in  prepar- 
h  their  ad  materials,  even  though 
are  not  happy  about  the 
gating”  of  thei.  ads  in  12-pica- 
»lumn  papers  and  the  “excessive 
iinnkage”  they  continue  to  get  in 
=»spapers  with  narrower  column 
fidths. 

Only  195  papers  have  adopted 
p  new  column  width,  although 
l^y  other  papers  are  on  the  verge 
u  to  narrower  columns  if 
(dvertising  agencies  in  greater 
“m^rs  adopt  the  “new  standard 
Mechanical  men  were  told 
a^ncy  production  men  that 
Igencics  are  going  to  follow  the 
pw  size  and  it  is  up  to  newspapers 
P  meet  the  new  situation. 
Newspaper  production  men  did 
1°^  agree  that  there  is  “double 
pe  shrinkage”  under  the  new  size, 
granting  there  is  a  normal  amount 
mat  shrinkage,  Henry  Messina, 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  &  Ex- 
said  that  if  a  newspaper 
^4  is  properly  supervised  “you 
get  any  distortion.”  O^er 
“*chanical  men  differed  with 
men  who  contended  there 

20,  1<  editor 


is  “much  more  deliberate  shrink¬ 
age”  in  the  11V4 -pica-column. 

The  hall  was  hot  and  humid 
and  at  times  the  floor  and  panel 
discussion  flared  up  to  match  the 
temperature  of  the  Milwaukee 
Civic  Auditorium. 

Agency  production  men  com¬ 
plained  that  newspapers  were  not 
matching  colors  in  ads  featuring 
the  client’s  product  package. 
Newspapers  in  turn  asked  why 
specific  ink  companies  were  re¬ 
quested  by  agencies.  They  were 
told  that  agencies  were  trying  to 
help  them  match  colors  and  were 
suggesting  specific  inks  in  order 
to  get  standardization  in  color  ads. 
If  the  paper  can  match  the  ink, 
the  agency  does  not  care  where 
the  paper  gets  the  ink. 

E.  Thomas  McBreen  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  served  as  mod¬ 
erator  of  the  advertising  session. 
Representing  agencies  were  Erwin 
Miessler,  of  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc.;  Ernest  Donohue,  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os¬ 
born;  Carl  Maier,  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  and  George  Highland, 
of  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding. 

Newspaper  panel  members  in¬ 
cluded  George  Fuller,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press;  Joseph  McMullen, 


Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  R.  W. 
Tranter,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler,  and  Mr.  Messina. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  Herbert 
T.  Stanger,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor.  told  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  joint  ANPA-AAAA  com¬ 
mittee  on  newspaper  printing. 
The  final  ROP  report,  he  said,  will 
cover  the  role  of  the  newspaper 
advertising  department  in  color. 

“While  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
must  we  ever  be  put  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  apologizing  for  ROP  color 
work,”  he  continued,  “we  must 
recognize  that  we  are  not  compet¬ 
ing  with  rotogravure,  offset,  or 
letterpress  four-color  magazine 
fine-screen  reproduction  on  coated 
stock.  ROP  color  is  in  a  field  of 
its  own,  and  the  advertising  de- 


that  in  the  preparation  of  ROP 
copy,  newspapers  must  strive  for 
simplicity  in  the  elements  that 
make  up  a  color  ad;  strive  for  bril¬ 
liant  color  contrasts. 

In  the  discussion  period,  agency 
production  men  were  advised  to 
send  two  plates  or  mats  for  one 
color  and  black  ads  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  close  register. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  was 
praised  for  building  “color  bridges” 
for  all  newspapers  now  printing 
ROP  color  or  planning  to  enter 
the  field. 

Newspapers  were  advised  not  to 
use  comic  color  inks  for  ROP 
color  ads.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
standardization  of  color  inks  is 
both  necessary  and  desirable. 

“Uniformity  of  ink  does  not 
necessarily  guarantee  uniformity 
of  printing,”  said  the  ROP  color 

{Continued  on  page  68) 


More  Color  Needed, 
Says  ANPA  Chief 


Milwaukee — A  plea  for  greater 
emphasis  on  color  printing  in 
newspapers,  was  voiced  here  by 
George  C.  Biggers,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  opening  session  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
here  June  15. 

Mr.  Biggers  related  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  color  in  newspapers  to 
the  increasing  competition  faced  by 


George  C.  Biggers,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  publisher  and 
president  of  ANPA,  keynotes  Milwaukee  conference.  At  left  is  W. 
E.  Gibbons,  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  chairman;  and  at  right,  Joseph 
E.  McMuDen,  Milwaukee  Journal,  opening  session  co-chaiiman. 


dailies  in  a  “television  age”  and 
magazines  in  full  color.  “Newspa¬ 
pers  must  know  how  to  print 
color,”  he  said.  “It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  advertisers  use  color 
in  portraying  their  merchandise  or 
packages  to  the  reader;  or  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  to  their  copy 
whether  it  be  produce  or  service 
advertising.  They  must  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers,  and  color  is  the 
best  possible  way  to  do  it.” 

Challenges  Mechanical  Men 

The  ANPA  president  also  chal¬ 
lenged  mechanical  executives  not 
to  be  “satisfied  with  anything  we 
have  at  present.”  He  pointed  out 
that  present  day  conditions,  plus 
the  increasing  strength  of  news¬ 
papers’  major  competitors,  “should 
make  it  plain  that  we  better  not 
be  satisfi^;  neither  with  our  ma¬ 
chines,  nor  with  the  accomirfish- 
ments  of  our  personnel  from  copy 
boy  to  publisher.” 

Mentioning  the  strides  TV  has 
made,  Mr.  Biggers  said: 

“I  urge  you  men  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  to  find — imagi¬ 
natively  and  stubbornly  seek  until 
you  do  find — how  ever^hing  in 
your  department  can  be  improved. 
Then,  when  the  ultimate  in  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  of  some  ma- 
{Continued  on  page  67) 
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Controllers  Promote 
Uniform  Cost  Method 


Montreal — Progress  toward  es-  T.  F.  Mowle,  Wall  Street  Jour- 

tablishing  uniform  methods  of  de-  nal.  told  how  he  had  applied  the 
termining  newspaper  costs  was  re-  tentative  incfo  procedures  with 
ported  at  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  good  results.  He  expressed  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  committee’s  confidence  that  the 
and  Finance  Officers  here  June  final  report  would  be  ready  for 
18.  presentation  at  the  Institute’s  an- 

.^ttention  of  the  delegates  was  nual  meeting,  in  Louisville,  Oct. 
centered  on  the  preliminary  report  26-28. 

presented  by  W.  R.  Hays,  con-  In  the  di.sci»ssion  which  followed, 
troller  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Con-  C.  Arthur  Weis,  vicepresident  and 
rier-Journal  and  Times;  and  Law-  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
rence  Long,  partner  in  the  Louis-  Globe-Democrat,  president  of  the 
ville  public  accounting  firm  of  Institute,  cautioned  against  confus- 
Yeager,  Ford  Warren,  who  is  serv-  ing  “uniform  methods  of  determin¬ 
ing  as  consultant  to  the  incfo  ing  costs”  with  so-called  “standard” 
committee.  costs. 

Explaining  how  the  cost  theory  “To  my  knowledge,”  he  ex- 
developed  from  the  Southern  plained,  “no  newspaper  is  current- 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s  ly  employing  standard  costs.  The 
formula,  Mr.  Hays  said  it  is  being  word  ‘standard’  does  not  mean  a 
used  by  his  department  to  acquaint  uniform  rate  or  standard  for  the 
management  with  the  trend  in  costs  industry,  but  would  relate  to  per- 
and  for  projections  to  determine  formance  standards  for  individual 


INTERNATIONAL  FELLOWSHIP  among  journalists  is  enjoyed  l&ir 
Harry  Martin,  American  Newspaper  Guild  president,  in  a 
beer  hall  where  he  is  serenaded  by  Sepp  Fellner,  heurigen  sin{e^ 
Also  present  are  other  delegates  to  the  annual  congress  of  the  Itie^ 
national  Federation  of  Journalists,  with  which  ANG  is  affiliated. 


problems  of  collective  bargaini: 

Tuesday  will  be  devoted  to  cc: 
mittee  meetings,  with  no  genT.I 
session.  That  evening,  the  Convoj 
tion  dinner  will  hear  an  addr; 
by  W.  Averill  Harriman. 

The  first  general  session  ri 
Opposition  to  the  reelection  of  at  jl  a.m.  on  Wednesdii. 


Martin  Faces 
Opposition  in 
Guild  Election 


pral 

1 


iai 


lU 


the  effect  of  contemplated  changes,  operations  for  your  newspaper.  Harry  Martin  as  president  of  the  j|,at  afternoon,  the  delegates 
“The  theory,”  Mr.  Hays  declared.  The  application  of  standard  labor  American  Newspaper  Guild  is  de-  ,|^gjr  vvill  be  guests  of  tiiF 

.  .  .  veloping  on  the  eve  of  the  union  s  Navy  on  a  tour  of  the  famous  C»F-' 

20th  annual  convention  at  Boston,  stitution,  a  visit  to  an  airenf: 

carrier  and  tug  rides  around  Bos- 
C  o  1 1  i  s  of  Wilkes-  Harbor. 


Barre,  Pa.,  a  vicepresideVit-at-large 
since  1945,  is  a  declared  candidate 
against  Mr.  Martin,  on  an  is.sue  of 
“tougher  leadership.”  Mr.  Collis  is 


General  sessions  will  take  pl» 
on  Thursday  and  Friday 

Robert  E.  Glynn,  Boston  GIck. 
is  chairman  of  the  Conventi* 


Objection  to  Mr.  Martin  holding 
the  non-salaried  post  has  arisen  be- 


Boston  unit. 

The  latest  report  by  ANG  Trtas- 
urer  William  J.  Farson  shwd 


‘is  based  on  the  concept  that  the  costs  on  standard  cost  for  news- 
cost  of  space  should  be  allocated  print  and  overhead  would  be  facil- 
to  the  user — news  and  editorial  itated  by  the  incfo  program,  which 
space  to  the  subscriber,  and  adver-  will  show  how  to  develop  unit  Joseph  r.  C 
tising  space  to  the  advertiser.  No  costs  and  unit  cost  analyses.  With- 
consideration  is  given  to  the  mutu-  out  uniform  procedures  to  follow, 
al  dependency  of  news  and  adver-  it  would  be  difficult  for  newspapers 

tising.  We  know  that  any  loss  per  to  adopt  standard  cost  accounting  ,  -  -  . . 

subscriber  must  be  paid  from  the  procedures  as  employed  by  com-  earliest  members  of  the  Committee  working  with  lob 

profit  on  advertising,  if  any  over-  panies  in  other  industries.”  9“'  ^  vigoroas  Court,  executive  secretary  of  S* 

all  profit  is  to  be  made.  In  a  discussion  of  the  nine-col- 

The  theory  does  not  measure  umn  page,  John  H.  C.  Riley,  as- 

efficiency,  except  in  comparison  sistant  to  the  business  manager  of  f  u-  i  i.  *  — . —  *  .  ■ 

with  prior  costs.  The  first  cost  the  Toro/Uo  (Ont.)  said  ad-  cause  of  his  long  absence  front  the  26,348  dues-paying  members  a 

analysis  will  be  the  most  difficult,  vertisers  have  accepted  the  larger  ^  ^  i  'n  e  April,  a  new  high. 

Subsequent  ones  will  be  relatively  page,  and  the  Star’s  total  linage  Mutual  ^curity  Agency.  He  _ 

easy.  If  the  incfo  Standard  Chart  for  the  first  four  months  of  1953  '■^‘urned  home  on  occasion  to  Rrtrle 

of  Accounts  for  newspapers  is  used  was  1  500  000  lines  ahead  of  the  Participate  in  ANG  meetings.  iTU  OniC©rS  BCICk 

little  or  no  adjustment  will  iiSTn  lb?!  New  Fund  Proposal 

"“TnrvleTo“l"n\Sm=^^^^^  'tK,,'’--'?’  nferiately  m  bTs  Officers  of  Internation^ 

u„,imi!ed;L?,nn,.'"„Srr  b,  rd"rrnnLrp,im  lou^  !|r“’Ker'“  TeniSssni"  n'^sru  SShiJ’re„do’‘m=?Sw 

projected  to  anticipate  any  known  have  been  effected.  In  the  period  elected  ANG  leader  in  1947  proposition  to  increase  defen* 

change  in  rates  or  volume  and  the  jan.  19  to  May  31  of  this  year,  ^as  eieaea  aino  leaaer  in  assessments.  Two  earlier  bids 

eitect  these  changes  will  have  on  the  daily  Star  used  only  approxi-  circularized  the  leadership  to  build  up  ^ 

unit  costs  and  ultimately  on  prof-  mately  400  tons  less  newsprint  Guild  membership  with  his  special  defense  fund  were  voted 

'*•  than  in  the  same  period  of  1952.  P^'Sn  cry  that  the  union  needs  a  March  a  restrictioB 

It  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  strong,  unpaid  president  who  is  a  transfer  of  funds  was 
have  the  increased  capacity  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  service  to  reader  and 
advertiser. 
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working  newspaperman.” 

The  Middle  Atlantic  District 
Council  has  endorsed  his  candida- 


Prof.  H.  D.  Woods,  director  of  ^y.  The  slate  of  officers  is  picked 
the  industrial  relations  center  at  convention  and  then  sub- 


McGill  University,  Montreal,  out-  uiitted  ^  a  referendum. 


The  Chicago  proposal  is 
the  present  one-half  of  one 
cent  as.sessment  be  increased 
one  per  cent  to  establish  a  nr 
mum  fund  of  $1,00,000  and  be 
voked  for  three-month  periods 


lined  ways  in  which  the  control- 


. .  . .  ,  Another  burning  issue  for  the  n,ain,ain  that  balance.  Membd 

ler’s  office  can  assist  in  negotiating  delegates  is  the  appeal  for  separate  j^jy  26  to  approve  i 

labor  agreements.  autonomy  by  the  wire  service  lo-  proposition  for  referendum  ear 

“In  addition  to  maintaining  em-  .in  October. 

At  present,  the  wire  services 


that 


_  ..  ployment  cost  record,”  he  ob  , 
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Tallahassee,  Fla. — ^The  Flontlj 
separated.  Legislature  which  adjourned  iJ* 

,  The  Boston  program  will  open  week  increased  the  legal  ■'ates  _ 

Goodman  S  Vvlll  with  an  informal  cocktail  party  on  publishing  delinquent  tM 

Scranton,  Pa. — ^The  will  of  Sunday  night.  Governor  Christian  from  15  to  25  cents  a  hw, 

M.  L.  Goodman,  co-publisher  of  A.  Herter,  Mayor  John  B.  Hynes  first  increase  in  50  years. 

the  Scranton  Tribune  and  Sunday  of  Boston  and  various  union  offi-  nents  of  the  measure  showw  j 


the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  Scrantonian,  specifies  that  his  stock  cials  will  address  the  opening  ses-  cost  more  for  newspapers  to  F' 
and  date  of  issue.  ‘he  publishing  company  is  to  be  sion  on  Monday.  At  4  p.m.  there  the  lists  then  they  received  m  p* 


publishing  company 
shared  by  a  son  and  daughter. 


Monday.  At  4  p.i 
will  be  a  general  forum  on  the  ment  for  the  publication. 
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^FA  Plans  Major  Drive 
0  Fight  Ad  Prejudice 


Messages  Designed  to  Correct 
Belief  Advertising  Raises  Prices 
By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


JMqfvfj  and  —  Ideas  on  how  to 
advertising  pay  oil  in  terms 
better  business  and  better  living 
girled  through  the  meeting  rooms 
'.•tfispd  halls  of  the  Statler  Hotel  this 
iak  as  more  than  40  speakers 
om  business  and  government  cir- 
|r«  addressed  the  49th  annual 
{onvention  of  the  Advertising  Fed- 
iration  of  America. 

The  1,200  delegates  representing 
liKncies.  media,  clients  and  graphic 
>fis  which  account  for  well  over 
alt  of  the  nation’s  $7-billion  ad¬ 
vertising  investment  heard  that 
AFA  will  open  a  campaign  in 
fcpiemher  to  give  the  public  a 
l^jtter  understanding  of  advertis- 
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The  message  to  be  delivered  in 
ic  form  of  advertising  in  all  ma- 
or  media  will  attempt  to  correct 
le  miKonception  that  advertising 
\rcascs  the  cost  of  commodities. 
>tails  of  the  effort  are  in  the 
ands  of  Ralph  Smith,  New  York 
id  agency  executive,  President 
Eton  H.  Borton  announced. 

A  total  of  700  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  ordered  the  set  of  12 
mats  prepared  by  the  AFA  as  part 
of  its  1952-53  campaign  offered  as 
i  service  to  media  to  help  them 
lO  their  own  interest  to  promote 
I  better  understanding  of  adver- 
osing,  according  to  a  report  made 
by  Mr.  Smith,  vicepresident  of  Sul¬ 
livan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles, 
New  York. 

Market  Expansion 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  publisher 
of  Parade,  in  a  keynote  address 
Monday  afternoon,  called  upon 
ibe  AFA  and  other  trade  associa- 
bons  to  enlist  all  of  its  member- 
sbip  to  bring  home  to  companies 
tt  the  community  level,  to  indus- 
•ly  at  the  national  level,  and  to  the 
(overnment  of  the  U.  S.  at  both 
national  and  international  levels 
“the  importance  of  expanding  our 
®arkets  through  improved  and  ex¬ 
panded  sales  and  advertising.” 

“Agriculture,  labor,  business 
nnd  government  are  still  not  sold 
the  importance  of  advertising 
nnd  selling  in  the  movement  of 
expanded  volume  of  goods 
from  both  the  field  and  the  fac¬ 
tory,”  he  declared. 

Noting  that  retail  store  adver¬ 
ting  last  year  represented  only 
per  cent  of  gross  sales;  that 
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^  pre-war  figure  was  near  2  per 
and  that  retail  sales  increa^ 
times  between  1939  and  1951, 
®t>t  retail  advertising  increased 
2%  times,  Mr.  Motley  de¬ 
clared; 


“This  definitely  suggests  that  we 
can  increase  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  to  better  our  selling,  and  we 
are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  do 
it  at  lower  cost  because  the  cost 
of  advertising  has  not  increased 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  consumer 
goods. 

“The  AFA,  and  every  other 
trade  association  in  the  field  of 
marketing,  could  well  dedicate  its 
entire  future  efforts  to  the  sale  of 
this  very  simple  but  very  sound 
idea.” 

Retailer's  Plea  for  TV 

The  possibility  that  newsipapers 
may  not  always  get  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  retail  advertising  dollar 
once  television  learns  how  to  sell 
itself  to  retailers  was  hinted  by 
Met  G.  Grinspan,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  director.  Black  & 
White  Stores,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in 
a  strong  plea  for  assistance  from 
TV  quarters  in  helping  retailers 
“make  the  most  fruitful  use  of 
the  medium.”  Mr.  Grinspan  spoke 
^before  the  three-day  convention’s 
radio-TV  session. 

Discussing  “TV  and  the  Small- 
Budget  Advertiser,”  Mr.  Grinspan 
described  how  “our  four  Memphis 
stores  completely  sold  out  of  four 
special  values  which  were  present¬ 
ed  exclusively  on  our  TV  show 
the  night  before.”  He  termed  this 
TV  experience  “rare”  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

1)  Wednesday  is  ordinarily  a 
slow  day;  2)  Department  store  ex¬ 
periences  in  TV  “do  not  ordinarily 
boast  of  many  rare  notices  on  re¬ 
sults”;  3)  TV  “has  seen  more 
mortalities  in  department  stores 
than  in  almost  any  other  cate¬ 
gories.” 

Mr.  Grinspan  said  his  stores 
were  “forced”  into  TV  by  “a  well- 
known  yet  little-known  fact — TV 
is  the  only  medium  which  allows 
us  to  show  our  goods  and  talk 
about  them  at  the  same  time. 

“This  fact,”  he  said,  “is  well 
known  because  it’s  fundamental  to 
TV  advertising.  Yet  its  ramifica- 
lions  are  apparently  little-known 
or  understood  among  retailers.” 

Sense  of  Insecurity 

Pointing  out  that  TV  has  paid 
off  for  the  Black  &  White  Stores; 
that  he  went  into  TV  without  re¬ 
ducing  his  newspaper  or  other  me¬ 
dia  budget,  Mr.  Grinspan  con¬ 
fessed  to  “a  feeling  of  insecurity 
in  TV.” 

The  department  store  executive 
blamed  this  insecure  feeling  on  the 
fact  that  “TV  and  soft-goods  re¬ 
tailing  have  not  been  properly  in¬ 


troduced  to  each  other.  Their  re¬ 
lations  are  strained.  Retailing  is 
afraid  of  TV.  TV  seems  em¬ 
barrassed  before  retailing.  And 
that  is  a  set  of  circumstances 
which  will  be  rectified  only  when 
TV  makes  the  proper  overtures  to 
retailing,”  he  said. 

Charging  TV  with  failure  to 
provide  “hints  and  suggestions”  on 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  TV, 
Mr.  Grinspan  posed  the  question: 
“Must  we  continue  to  learn  the 
hard  way  or  will  organized  TV 
come  to  our’s  and  other  retailers’ 
rescue  and  make  an  effort  at  teach¬ 
ing  the  fine  points  of  the  medium? 

“Think  back  13  years  or  so,”  he 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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3  For  Hall  of  Fame; 
Divver  Ad  Lady  of  Y ear 


Cleveland — Election  of  three 
men  to  Advertising’s  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  selection  of  the  Advertising 
Woman  of  the  Year  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  this  week  during  the 
49th  annual  convention  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America. 

Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  who  achieved 
national  recognition  and  distinc¬ 
tion  as  president  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Co.,  Atlanta;  James  O’Shaugh- 
NESSV,  who  helped  found  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies;  and  Charles 
CooLiDGE  Parlin,  for  27  years 
head  of  the  commercial  research 
division,  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  and  often  called  the 
“father”  of  marketing  research, 
were  chosen  for  the  Hall  of  Fame 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York. 

The  1953  Ad  Woman  of  the 
Year  was  announced  as  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Divver,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Boston.  This  honor 
is  sponsored  by  the  AFA’s  Council 
on  Women’s  Advertising  Clubs. 

Announcement  of  the  three  men 
to  advertising’s  Hall  of  Fame,  and 
presentations  of  their  citations  was 
made  by  Elon  G,  Borton,  AFA 
president  and  general  manager, 
who  paid  tribute  to  the  selections 
of  the  judges  council,  headed  by 
Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Mr.  Borton  said  there  are  now 
21  men  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  To 
qualify,  men  chosen  must  have 
iKen  deceased  at  least  two  years 
before  the  election.  Provision  is 
made  in  the  Hall  of  52  spaces  to 
be  filled  by  2,000  A.  D. 

The  Ad  Woman  of  the  Year 
award  presented  to  Miss  Divver 
by  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising 
manager.  Standard  Oil  Company 


(Indiana),  follows  many  previous 
honors  she  has  received  in  recent 
years.  She  has  been  with  the  Han¬ 
cock  company  for  25  years;  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  in  1948. 
In  1949  Miss  Divver  was  named 
by  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  as 
one  of  the  10  New  England  Wom¬ 
en  of  the  Year,  the  only  business 
woman  on  the  list. 

Aebievement  Awards 

In  addition  to  these  awards,  II 
advertising  clubs  were  honored  for 
achievement  in  their  projects  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season. 

First  place  awards  were  given 
to:  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  for  a  campaign  on 
education;  Advertising  Club  of  the 
Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
for  a  public  relations  campaign; 
Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club,  for 
a  higher  standards  campaign;  and 
Oklahoma  City  Advertising  Club, 
for  a  public  service  campaign  for 
that  city’s  United  Fund. 

Essay  Winners 

Winners  of  the  national  high 
school  essay  contest  were  an¬ 
nounced:  Peggy  Busick,  17,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio;  Janet  Freed,  17,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  and  E.  Virgil  Whitney, 
15,  Louisville,  Ky.  Master  Whit¬ 
ney  plans  a  career  in  journalism. 
First,  second  and  third  prizes  paid 
$500,  $200,  and  $100  respectively. 
First  place  included  a  trip  to  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Winning  essays  on  the  subject, 
“A  Teen-Ager  Looks  at  Adver¬ 
tising”,  were  chosen  from  more 
than  50,000  entries  submitted 
through  45  advertising  clubs  which 
conducted  local  competitions. 

Hall  of  Fame  citations  were  as 
follows: 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Proposed  Executive  Order 
Would  Open  News  Channels 


President  Suggests  29  Agencies 
Give  Up  'Classifying'  Power 


Washington — President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  proposed  a  new  secur¬ 
ity-information  program  which  is 
intended  to  promote  a  freer  flow’ 
of  news  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  on  Wednesday 
took  the  unusual,  though  not  un¬ 
precedented,  step  of  making  pub¬ 
lic  his  proposed  text  of  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  before  it  goes  into  ef¬ 
fect.  He  said  his  aim  was  to  give 
the  press  and  government  officials 
time  to  study  and  comment  on  it. 

Designed  to  replace  a  much 
criticized  order  signed  by  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  in  the 
fall  of  1951,  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  plan,  which  has  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
would  reduce  from  45  to  16  the 
number  of  federal  agencies  al¬ 
lowed  to  classify  information  as 
secret  or  of  the  security  type. 

Further,  only  heads  of  the  16 
remaining  agencies,  no  subordi¬ 
nates,  could  determine  what  in¬ 
formation  should  be  marked  for 
security  reasons. 

Since  the  Truman  order  (Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  10290)  went  into 
effect,  Washington  newsmen  have 
often  asserted  that  many  of  the 
agencies  used  it  to  conceal  facts 
and  data  which  would  embarrass 
the  respective  agencies  upon  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  President’s  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  was  accompanied  by 
a  statement  by  Attorney  General 
Brownell  stating  it  was  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  order  will  protect 
‘'every  requirement  of  national 
safety  and  at  the  same  time  will 
honor  the  basic  tenets  of  freedom 
of  information  which  are  so  vi¬ 
tally  important  to  the  preservation 
of  our  form  of  government.” 

Commenting  on  the  proposed 
order,  J.  R.  Wiggins,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  said  it  is  a  “welcome  fresh 
start  on  the  security  problem” 
and  evidence  of  a  “healAier  psy¬ 
chology  and  a  more  liberal  atti¬ 
tude.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  expressed  the  hope 
that  individual  editors  would  care¬ 
fully  examine  the  proposed  order 
and  make  known  their  comments 
on  it.  He  said  some  would  be 
disappointed  that  the  situation 
was  not  returned  to  the  conditions 
that  existed  prior  to  the  Truman 
order,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
the  Justice  Department  had  ex¬ 
plored  this  course  and  found  it 
“impracticable.” 


“Mr.  Brownell  has  put  his  finger 
upon  some  of  the  most  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  old  order  made  by 
ASNE  and  by  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion,’  Mr.  Wiggins  said. 

He  described  as  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  press  the  propos¬ 
als  for  the  more  explicit  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  security  classifications, 
the  elimination  of  the  “restricted” 
category,  the  sections  confining 
the  use  of  the  military  classifica¬ 
tions  to  fewer  agencies  and  in 
some  cases  to  heads  of  agencies 
only,  the  founding  of  the  order  on 
“defense”  requirements  rather 
than  “security”  needs,  the  im¬ 
proved  provisions  for  review. 

“Experience  and  study  may 
prove  the  new  order  objectionable 
in  some  details,”  Mr.  Wiggins  con¬ 
ceded. 

“Success  will  depend  in  great 
part  upon  the  understanding  and 
good  will  with  which  the  order  is 
administered.  We  can  be  hopeful 
of  reasonable  solutions  to  the 
problem  if  it  is  approached  with 
the  same  concern  for  public  infor¬ 
mation  and  for  security  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  shown  in 
its  study  and  in  its  recommenda¬ 
tions.” 

‘A  Healthy  Step’ — Isaacs 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Louisville 
Times,  president  of  APME,  view 
ed  the  new  order  as  “a  healthy 
step  in  the  right  direction”  and  “in 
many  ways”  a  vindication  of  the 
editors’  position.  The  new  Ad¬ 
ministration,  he  said,  was  showing 
an  attitude  of  more  cooperation. 

It  is  not  stated  in  the  proposed 
order  whether  present  restricted 
material  automatically  would  be 
declassified  should  the  order  be 
put  in  effect.  One  Government 
source  said  it  was  likely,  however, 
that  material  in  this  category  would 
be  subject  to  the  review  procedures 
specific  in  the  new  order  before 
its  status  was  changed. 

The  order  sets  forth  provisions 
for  a  continuing  review  of  classi¬ 
fied  material  for  the  purpose  of 
declassification  or  downgrading 
material  when  national  defense 
conditions  permit. 

4  Objections  Sustained 
The  Attorney  General  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  assignment  on  April  23 
to  review  Executive  Order  10290 
to  determine  whether  it  should  be 
rescinded  or  revised  “in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
other  media  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Brownell  advised  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  follows: 


“Complaints  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  reliable  sources  that 
the  Executive  Order  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  while  designed  primarily  to 
safeguard  from  disclosure  govern¬ 
ment  documents  bearing  upon  na¬ 
tional  security,  were  so  broadly 
drawn  and  loosely  administered  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  cover  up  their 
own  mistakes  and  even  their 
wrongdoing  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  national  security. 

“Our  examination  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  and  Regulations  in  the 
light  of  these  complaints  has  been 
completed.  During  the  course  of 
our  study  we  conferred  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  to  receive 
and  consider  their  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  protecting  official  informa¬ 
tion  which  requires  safeguarding 
ftom  disclosure  to  unauthorized 
persons. 

“In  my  opinion  Executive  Order 
10290  and  its  Regulations  are  open 
to  the  following  objections  from 
the  standpoint  of  sound  public 
policy: 

“1.  By  using  vague  and  broad 
descriptions  of  security  informa¬ 
tion,  they  allow  government  offi¬ 
cials  to  withhold  many  types  of 
information  which  could  be  pub¬ 
licly  disclosed  without  endanger¬ 
ing  the  national  safety. 

“2.  There  is  a  tendency  to  fol¬ 
low  the  dangerous  policy  hereto¬ 
fore  used  by  dictator  nations  of 
authorizing  government  officials  to 
use  the  term  ‘National  Security’ 
indiscriminately,  and  thereby  throw 
a  veil  of  secrecy  over  many  items 
which  historically  have  been  open 
to  the  public  in  this  country. 

“3.  By  authorizing  classifica¬ 
tion  of  too  many  kinds  of  docu¬ 
ments  as  ‘Security  Information’ 
they  have  tended  to  promote  a 
careless  attitude  upon  the  part  of 
some  government  employees  who 
handle  security  information. 

“4.  They  have  tended  to  build 
up  a  barrier  between  Government 
and  the  press,  which  is  inimical  to 
traditional  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Authority  Eliminated 

Under  the  proposed  order  none 
of  the  following  agencies  would 
have  authority  to  classify  infor¬ 
mation: 

1.  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission. 

2.  Arlington  Memorial  Amphi¬ 
theatre  Commission. 

3.  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

4.  Committee  on  Purchases  of 
Blind-Made  Products. 

5.  Committee  For  Reciprocity 
Information. 

6.  Commodity  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission. 

7.  Economic  Stabilization 
Agency. 


Executive  Order 

President  Eisenhower  is 
ing  editors  and  govcmni 
officials  to  study  and  c 
his  proposed  Executive 
entitled  “Safeguarding  Offii 
Information  in  the  Interest  « 
the  Defense  of  the  Unkei, 
States.”  The  text  appears  i 
this  issue  of  E  &  P,  pp.  32-t 
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8.  Export-  Import  Bank 
Washington. 

9.  Federal  Deposit  Insur; 
Corporation. 

10.  Federal  Mediation  andO 
ciliation  Service. 

11.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

12.  Federal  Trade  Commissi 

13.  Housing  and  Home  Fini 

Agency.  _  . 

14.  Indian  Claims  Commissi(itj®[ 

15.  Interstate  Commerce 
mission. 
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16.  Missouri 
Commission. 

17.  National 
Authority. 
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18.  National  Capital  Park  asldent  lack 
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Planning  Commission. 

19.  National  Forest  Reservith|ing  to  or 

Commission.  I  hear  con 

20.  National  Labor  Relatioiilconventk 
Board. 

21.  National  Mediation  BoanL  Ithe  Ame 

22.  Railroad  Retirement  Bouilper  Edit 

23.  Securities  and  Exdmft | lenge  to 
Commission. 

24.  Selective  Service  System. 

25.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

26.  Tariff  Commission. 

27.  Veterans  Administratioo. 
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28.  Veterans  Education  Appeals  I  Poblishe 


input  tl 
po^  t 
revenue 
ever  the 


Not . 
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Board. 

29.  War  Claims  Commissioo. 

Heads  of  Agencies 

Only  the  head  of  the  agency,* 
the  following  list,  would 
original  classification  authority: 

1.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

2.  Defense  Transport  Aamiffl- 1 
tration. 

3.  Department  of  .Agriculture. 

4.  Department  of  Health,  EdJ- 
cation  and  Welfare. 

5.  Department  of  Interior. 

6.  Department  of  Labor. 


aled  r 
igain. 
Thii 
He 

Hunke 


7.  Federal  CornmunicaWB  I  tare  t< 


Dumbe 


Commission. 

8.  Federal  Power  Commission.  I  picture 

9.  National  Science  Foundi- |tion 
tion. 


Kwsp: 


10.  National  Security  Tramini  I  reason 


Commission. 

11.  Panama  Canal  Company. 

12.  Post  Office  Department. 


I  parent 
I  to  TV 
“1. 


13.  Reconstruction  Finance! 


Corporation. 

14.  Renegotiation  Board. 

15.  Subversive  Activities  Con¬ 
trol  Board. 

16.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  President  said  that  if. 

cause  of  operational  responsibu- 
ties,  the  head  of  any  of  these 
agencies  determines  that  the  liiO' 
tation  will  endanger  the  nationil 
defense,  he  may  request  an  excep¬ 
tion.  TTie  request  must  include  s 
full  justification. 
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CMA:  A  Better  Product 
nd  Hold  Line  on  Prices 


Walters  (ASNE),  Diggers  (ANPA) 
Give  Answers  for  TV  Competition 


Mackinac  Island — Competition 
ith  television  demands  that  the 
jiewspaper  business  provide  great- 
nsuraJy  improved  products  without  any 
purther  increases  in  cost  to  the 
ind  C(#eader. 

From  the  No.  1  editor  and  the 
No.  1  publisher  in  the  United 
States  came  that  combined  idea 
Fin^n  their  addresses  to  the  opening 
sessions  of  the  annual  convention 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  here  June 
18  and  19. 

500  at  Opening  Session 
Nearly  500  circulation  men 
horn  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  were  on  hand  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Jack  Calvin,  Houston  (Tex.) 
?ost,  called  the  first  business  meet¬ 
ing  to  order  Thursday  morning  to 
hear  committee  reports,  subject  to 
convention  action  later. 

Basil  L.  Walters,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  laid  down  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  fellow  editors  to  spruce 
up  their  newspapers  or  lose  read¬ 
ers  to  some  other  news  medium. 
The  next  day  the  circulators 
head  George  C.  Diggers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  urge  them 
to  put  their  feet  down  against  pro¬ 
posals  that  they  exact  still  more 
revenue  from  subscribers  when- 
w  the  publisher  needs  more  in¬ 
come. 

Not  only  is  TV  presenting  vig- 
(xous  competition,  said  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter^  who  is  executive  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  but  rejuven- 
uod  radio  is  a  virulent  force 
again. 

"Ftanked”  Coronation  Pictures 
He  charged  that  many  papers 
“Stinked”  on  their  Coronation  pic- 
test,  declaring  that  with  a 
aianbcr  of  notable  exceptions,  “the 
picture  coverage  of  the  Corona- 
lion  was  booted  by  American 
newspapers.”  He  advanced  three 
leasons  why  many  newspapers  ap- 
Ptrently  abdicated  reader  interest 
loJTV,  stating: 

“!•  Too  many  editors  have  be- 
wme  so  frustrated  over  inability 
lo  get  the  size  of  the  paper  raised 
•o  permit  proper  handling  of  ma¬ 
jor  picture  breaks  that  they  have 
slopped  trying. 

“2-  So  many  papers  have  per- 
®i^  themselves  to  become  so 
*l’*rtmentalizcd  and  filled  with 
stt  features  that  they  lack  the 
wwility  necessary  to  handle 
i*®Porly  great  news  breaks,  par- 
ji^slorly  those  which  d^iend 
*jcly  on  large  pictorial  displays. 
3-  Wi  rephoto,  which  delivers 
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photographs  into  our  offices  from 
most  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
speed  of  light,  is  taken  so  much 
for  granted  that  editors  fail  to 
exploit  properly  the  great  com¬ 
petitive  tool  it  provides. 

“In  the  days  before  Wirephoto, 
newspapers  hired  special  trains, 
racing  cars  and  then  planes  to  get 
photographs  to  them  just  as  tele¬ 
vision  has  to  hire  jets  and  planes 
today  to  bring  movie  film  from 
areas  not  served  by  coaxial  cables 
or  aerial  relays,”  he  commented. 

Boosts  Newspaperboys 

Earlier  in  his  Thursday  lunch¬ 
eon  address  to  the  ICMA  conven¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Walters  paid  tribute  to 
circulation  men  for  helping  to 
train  American  youth  for  future 
citizenship  through  the  opportunity 
to  be  newspaperboys. 

“I  realize  that  some  will  say 
that  as  a  newspaperman  I  speak 
with  selfish  interest  aimed  at  ex¬ 
ploiting  youth,”  he  said.  “We  must 
no  longer  permit  such  nonsense 
to  prevent  us  from  speaking  up  in 
what  we  know  in  our  hearts  to  be 
the  truth  and  in  reasoning  with 
parents  of  growing  boys  that  the 
future  happiness  of  those  boys  de¬ 
pends  on  their  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  their  own  wings 
when  they  have  the  urge  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Walters  suggested  that 
ICMA  take  a  leaf  from  ASNE  and 
its  state  freedom  of  information 
committees.  “May  I  be  so  bold  as 
to  suggest  that  you  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  stimulate  a  study  of  the 
‘boy  opportunity*  in  every  com¬ 
munity  of  this  land,”  he  said. 
“These  committees  should  be  focal 
points  of  community  studies  by 
parents,  school  authorities,  police¬ 
men,  public  officials,  women’s 
clubs,  etc.,  but  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  parents.” 

Cites  Rejuvenated  Radio 

Turning  to  the  competition  of 
TV  and  radio,  Mr.  Walters  stated, 
in  part: 

“The  advent  of  television  is  the 
latest  challenge  to  us. 

“Television,  if  we  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  can  become  a  great 
asset  to  newspapers.  But  if  we  fail 
to  keep  constantly  alert  to  the 
changes  it  has  created,  this  newest 
competitor  for  a  reader’s  time  and 
the  advertiser’s  dollar  can  be  a 
real  hazard. 

“Radio,  potentially  the  greatest 
sufferer  from  television,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  go  into  a  sulk. 

“Instead  several  of  the  smartest 
radio  people  have  figured  that  their 
greatest  opportunity  to  meet  the 


new  competition  is  through  im¬ 
proving  their  news  broadcasting. 

“The  result  is  that  we  as  news¬ 
paper  people  are  now  faced  with  a 
direct  competitor  in  our  own 
fields.  Before  television,  radio  spe¬ 
cialized  in  amusement  and  news 
was  a  sideline. 

Face  New  Competition 

“I  recently  was  on  vacation  in 
an  area  in  which  only  two  news¬ 
papers  were  available,  one  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  and  the  other  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper.  One  of  these  news¬ 
papers  was  an  excellent  newspa¬ 
per  with  emphasis  on  the  news. 
The  other  was  an  assembly  line 
type  of  feature  newspaper  that 
stressed  entertainment  through  use 
of  all  the  better  features  common 
to  American  newspapers. 

“I  found  myself  following  the 
general  pattern  of  the  area  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  reading  thoroughly  the 
paper  that  put  the  stress  on  news 
and  skipping  the  entertainment 
feature  newspaper.  Instead  of  read¬ 
ing  the  syndicated  feature  news¬ 
paper,  I  found  myself  following 
the  general  practice  of  others  by 
devoting  the  time  I  would  ordi¬ 
narily  devote  to  reading  to  listen¬ 
ing  to  an  excellent  news  broadcast. 

“Prejudiced  as  I  am  in  favor  of 
newspapers,  I  found  myself  pretty 
well  satisfied  in  my  news  demands 
by  the  radio  news  firoadcast.  This 
experience  shook  me.  As  a  result 
of  it  and  of  some  recent  observa¬ 
tions  and  inquiry,  I  feel  that  per¬ 
haps  radio  may  become  the  prin¬ 
cipal  competitor  as  far  as  circula¬ 
tion  men  and  editors  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

“While  television  is  a  competi¬ 
tor  for  the  reader’s  time,  at  pres¬ 
ent  its  principal  competition  to 
newspapers  is  in  the  great  slice  it 
takes  from  the  advertiser’s  dollar. 

TV  Can  Be  Asset 

“But  let’s  return  to  the  thought 
that  television  can  become  a  great 
asset  to  newspapers. 

‘Television,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
primarily  an  amusement  medium 
and  a  medium  through  which  peo¬ 
ple  can  actually  attend  spectacular 
news  and  sports  events,  great  de¬ 
bates  and  witness  and  listen  to 
great  orations. 

“The  principal  potential  danger 
to  newspapers  comes  through  the 
fact  that  television  may  saturate 
the  market  for  entertainment  and 
thus  cut  severely  in  interest  in 
some  types  of  newspaper  enter¬ 
tainment  features. 

“We  must  therefore  constantly 
question  the  value  of  comics  and 
similar  entertainment  features.  We 
must  do  this  first  to  see  if  we  are 
keeping  the  techniques  of  comics 
up  to  date  and  second  to  see  if 
in  view  of  television  competition 
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Increased  Postal 
Rates  Awaited 

Washington — ^Details  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  higher  postage  rates — 
probably  as  much  as  30  per  cent 
on  second  class  —  were  awaited 
this  week  from  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Summerfield. 

Daily  newspapers  were  charged 
with  a  deficit  of  $55.8  million  in 
preliminary  figures  of  the  Cost 
Ascertainment  Report  which 
showed  the  Post  Office  in  the  red 
by  $727  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  Non-dailies  were 
charged  with  $17.4  million,  and 
general  magazines  with  $57  mil¬ 
lion. 

Revenues  from  dailies  was  fig¬ 
ured  as  $10.9  million;  expend¬ 
itures,  $66.7  million.  For  non¬ 
dailies:  $2  million  and  $19.4  mil¬ 
lion. 

Second  class  rates  were  boosted 
10  per  cent  on  April  1,  1952  and 
10  per  cent  more  on  April  1,  1953. 
A  third  10  per  cent  hike  is  slated 
for  next  April. 


they  have  as  great  a  circulation 
value  as  formerly. 

“The  principal  potential  value 
of  television  to  newspapers  lies  in 
the  news  interest  that  great  event 
telecasts  create.  Television  has  the 
ability  to  create  greater  interest 
than  it  can  satisfy. 

‘Telecasts  of  the  political  con¬ 
ventions,  United  Nations  sessions, 
the  Coronation,  bring  these  events 
into  our  living  rooms.  As  a  result, 
the  events  telecast  actually  become 
more  local  than  some  event,  not 
telecast,  in  an  area  a  few  blocks 
away. 

“People  are  now  quite  familiar, 
through  watching  telecasts,  with 
the  great  personalities  and  events 
of  our  times.  They  want  to  read 
about  them. 

Must  Modernize 

The  result  is  that  if  we  modern¬ 
ize  our  reporting  and  editing  tech¬ 
niques,  we  have  a  great  new  in¬ 
terest  to  satisfy.  Most  effective 
television  news  coverage  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  spectacular  and  to  one 
event  at  a  time. 

Tf  it  holds  on  for  the  routine 
and  for  too  long  a  period,  it  loses 
its  viewers.  People  rely  on  news 
reporters  to  sift  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  and  to  fill  in  the  detaOa, 
the  background  and  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  the  television  camera 
cannot  encompass.  This  is  why  I 
say  that  television  can  excite 
greater  news  interest  than  it  can 
satisfy. 

“If  we  as  newspapers  fail  to 
satisfy  the  new  curiosity  and  in¬ 
terest  created  by  television,  we 
shall  abandon  an  important  circu¬ 
lation  and  reader  potential  to  the 
improved  radio  news  broadcasters 
or  to  the  news  magazines. 

“Now  that  it  is  driven  some¬ 
what  from  the  entertainment  field, 
radio  has  more  time  to  devote  to 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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‘Trees  to  News’  — A  Record 
Of  McCormick’s  Foresight 


Carl  Wiegman  Traces  History  and 
Development  of  Newsprint  Venture 
By  Roscoe  Ellard 


A  young  publisher  might  inherit 
his  opportunity  —  hut  never  its 
achievement.  From  biographies  of 
successful  publishers — L  a  w  so  n  , 
Nelson,  Ochs,  McCormick,  Patter¬ 
son,  Knight,  and  the  others — you 
recognize  the  incredible  labor,  de¬ 
cisiveness,  and  foresight  that  are 
both  price  and  substance  of  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Carl  Wiegman's  “Trees  to  News’’ 
is  an  epic  of  all  three.*  This  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  reporter  has  factually 
dramatized  Colonel  Robert  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  41  years  as  a  major 
newsprint  manufacturer  —  while 
publisher,  war  correspondent,  and 
army  officer.  Mr.  Wiegman’s  book 
is  a  saga  of  labor  to  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  effort;  of  decisiveness 
gripped  by  anxiety,  and  of  fore¬ 
sight  meticulously  infoirmed. 

It  is  simultaneously  the  chronicle 
of  our  fight  against  newsprint 
shortage  since  Nicholas-Louis  Rob- 
e'rt’s  first  paper  machine  in  1797. 
Paper-poverty  has  always  been 
with  us.  In  our  Civil  War  jieriod, 
publishers  imported  shiploads  of 
Egyptian  mummies  and  used  the 
linen  wrappings  to  make  paper. 

Mr.  Wiegman,  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  the  last  20  years, 
makes  graphic  the  struggle,  heart¬ 
aches,  and  triumph  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  forests,  mills,  and  shipline  in 
Canada  for  its  presses  in  Chicago. 

Foresight  in  1861 

Take  foresight  and  the  shortage 
of  newsprint.  The  first  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  came  off  its 


pany,  and  almost  immediately 
asked  his  board  of  directors  to  ap¬ 
propriate  a  million  dollars  to  build 
the  paper’s  own  newsprint  mill  in 
Canada.  A  million  dollars  was 
more  then  than  it  is  now.  The 
request  was  otherwise  daring  be¬ 
cause  publishers’  entry  into  the 
newsprint  industry  had  been  pretty 
dismal,  and  young  McCormick,  a 
lawyer  and  previously  head  of  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  District,  was  new 
in  the  publishing  business. 

But  newsprint  had  been  scarce 
as  early  as  1818  when  in  England 
it  was  a  criminal  offense  to  make 
a  newspaper  larger  than  22  by  32 
inches.  And  expensive:  as  late  as 
1864  it  was  selling  for  28  cents  a 
pound.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
18th  century  a  world-wide  search 
had  begun  for  a  cheap  paper-mak¬ 
ing  material.  Many  newspapers 
had  to  raise  their  prices  to  ten 
cents  or  more  a  copy. 

Scientific  Imagination 

In  1865  an  American  chemist, 
Ben  Tilghman,  discovered  a  sul¬ 
phite  process  for  cooking  wood  to 
extract  fibers  for  paper.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  this  had 
dropped  newsprint  to  two  cents  a 
pound  but  its  supply  was  still  a 
problem.  Which  brings  us  to  the 
young  McCormick’s  foresight  — 
and  to  the  indispensable  ingredient 
of  all  foresight: 

Foresight  is  scientific  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  who  can  see  accurately 
five  years  ahead  may  be  rich  for 
the  next  fifty.  Yet  the  prime  wis- 


to  meet  the  street-sale  competition 
of  Hearst’s  Examiner  and  Lawson’s 
Record-Herald. 

The  Tribune’s  circulation  had 
neared  a  quarter-million  the  year 
McCormick  took  charge,  and  he 
figured  that  with  good  management 
it  could  reach  a  half-million  by 
growing  with  the  area’s  population. 
So  with  his  mill  plans  approved  he 
arranged  to  meet  Warren  Curtis, 
Jr.,  who  had  just  finished  building 
a  mill  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hearst 
had  been  negotiating  with  Mr. 
Curtis  for  a  paper  mill. 

The  Deal  for  Thorold 

Several  times  mill-sites  had  been 
lined  up  but  each  time  Hearst 
backed  out.  So  Mr.  Curtis  was 
ready  for  a  deal  with  the  Tribune 
— ready  with  several  sites  he  had 
picked  to  show  to  Mr.  Hearst. 
Both  men  agreed  that  Canada  was 
the  place.  Conveniently  situated 
timber  was  getting  scarce  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  Act  had  removed  the 
American  tariff  on  Canadian  news¬ 
print. 

Mr.  McCormick  and  Mr.  Curtis 
rejected  an  excellent  mill-site  at 
Iroquois  Falls  in  Ontario  because 
the  cost  of  developing  it  looked 
too  high.  So  they  journeyed  to 
Thorold,  Ontario,  ten  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls.  There  Curtis  turned 
up  a  chance  to  buy  direct  power 
from  the  Ontario  Power  Company 
at  a  bargain.  He  asked  about  500 
horsepower. 

“Sure  thing,”  was  the  reply. 

“Do  you  have  1000  horsepow¬ 
er?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Would  you  be  interested  in 
10,000  horsepower?”  asked  the 
power  broker. 


The  astonished  Mr.  Curtis  quick- 


founders  little  hand-press  on  June  dom  of  foreseeing  what  lies  ahead  ly  drew  up  the  contract  for  an 


10,  1847 — ^just  400  copies  of  a  4-  fCQuires  more  fact  than  one’s  coin- 
page  journal.  It  needed  only  a  few  petitor,  and  more  discernment.  It 
pounds  of  paper  daily.  And  when  “  neither  guesswork  nor  divina- 
the  Tribune  Company  was  incor-  h’on. 

porated  in  1861,  it  had  a  press  run  Forty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Mc- 
of  only  18,000.  No  one  could  pre-  Cormick  at  28  figured  in  his  sani- 
dict  that  someday  the  Tribune  tation  job  that  the  Chicago  dis- 
would  devour  nearly  200,000  tons  trict’s  population  would  reach  4  Vi 
of  newsprint  a  year,  and  that  the  million  by  1950.  It  actually  reached 
paper  would  own  mills  producing  4,508,792.  In  1911,  as  head  of  the 
350,000  tons  annually.  Tribune  Company  at  31,  he  re- 

_  an  unidentified  executive’s  membered  his  estimate,  counted 


foresight  in  1861  had  written  in¬ 
to  the  act  of  incorporation  the 
Tribune’s  right  “to  manufacture 
paper  and  to  purchase  and  hold  as 


on  the  growing  circulation  of  many 
papers — and  argued  older,  dubious 
directors  into  appropriating  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  timberlands  and  a 


much  real  estate  and  waterpower  paper  mill  in  Canada. 


as  necessary 
Probably  it  was  Joseph  Medill, 
Mr.  Wiegman  speculates.  Fifty-two 
years  later,  Mr.  Medill’s  grandson 
became  head  of  the  Tribune  Com- 


•  Trees  to  News.  By  Carl  Wieg¬ 
man.  Toronto:  McClelland  and 
Stewart,  Ltd.  364  pp. 


More  immediately  he  had 
learned  that  William  Randolph 
Hearst  with  the  buying  power  of 
his  newspaper  chain  was  buying 
newsprint  for  $5  a  ton  less  than 
the  Tribune  paid.  Hearst’s  Chicago 
papers  thus  had  a  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  year  earlier,  the  Trib¬ 
une  had  cut  the  price  of  its  ^aily 


option  on  14,000  horsepower.  The 
only  disadvantage  was  that  the 
Thorold  site  did  not  include  tim¬ 
ber.  And  strangely  the  Ontario 
government  rebuffed  their  first  re¬ 
quest  for  a  pulpwood  concession 
of  300  square  miles,  though  it 
would  invest  a  million  dollars  in 
the  Province,  employ  180  men, 
and  create  an  annual  payroll  of 
$110,000. 

But  the  Tribune  went  ahead  with 
its  mill  plans  at  Thorold.  They 
believed  they  could  obtain  plenty 
of  pulpwood  in  Canada,  and  they 
did.  They  now  faced  the  next  step 
inevitable  in  building  a  business: 
the  incredible  labor  required  not 
merely  of  subordinates  but  prin¬ 
cipally  of  the  man  at  the  top. 

Labor  that  has  covered  the  earth 
with  cities  and  the  seas  with  ships 
was,  in  Colonel  McCormick’s  un¬ 
dertaking,  to  feed  Canadian  forests 
to  American  news — and  to  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  Canadian  industry. 


It  isn’t  labor  that  kills  but 
worry  about  work  undone 
facts  unchecked.  So  the  C/iic«J 
publisher,  busy  with  other  nwJ  N 
paper  problems  and  with  his  Am 
tional  Guard  regiment  pre/wsJ 
for  duty  on  the  Mexican  Aordel 
went  to  Canada  to  check  t/mie| 
on  snowshoes. 

McCormick’s  Spotcheck 
He  had  sent  an  experienced 
ber  cruiser  to  estimate  the  pi 
wood  in  an  additional  tract  of  29:[ 
square  miles.  Mr.  Curtis  had  ij 
spected  it  and  verified  the  cruisefi 
report  of  1,110,000  cords.  Bnti 
was  Colonel  McCormick’s  resp* 
sibility  and  he  set  out  to  spotched 
both  estimates.  He  knew  that  sw' 
cruisers  had  set  up  camps  in  li 
woods  and  let  their  imagination] 
do  the  cruising.  It  is  hard  work  a 
run  lines  through  forests  o»t 
mountains  and  across  swamps  i 
the  Quebec  North  Shore  region. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  McConnid 
did  was  to  get  rid  in  all  compan; 
reports  of  the  name  Rocky  Rive 
along  which  the  timber  lay. 

“If  we  continue  calling  this  pbw 
Rocky  River,”  he  told  Mr.  Cintis, 
looking  at  the  huge  boulders,  “do 
sliip  captain  will  come  in  here  to 
get  our  wood.  Let’s  call  it  Shelte 
Bay.” 

Then  the  publisher  set  out  to 
walk  up  a  wooded  mountain  in  tht 
timber  tract  to  spotcheck  the  tree. 
He  carried  an  axe  to  clear  a 
through  the  dense  spruce  and  i 
compass.  Whenever  he  changed 
direction  he  recorded  the 
in  his  notebook  with  an  estimate 
of  the  distance  he  had  traveled, 
measured  in  military  manner  b 
the  number  of  his  strides.  Soon 
heavy  snow  began  falling  and  he 
could  see  no  more  than  a  fe* 
steps  ahead.  All  landmarks,  Mi 
Wiegman  writes,  disappeared 
from  view. 

To  make  matters  worse,  he  had 
never  been  to  the  place  where  he 
had  told  his  companions  to  pitd 
camp,  and  he  knew  he  could  never 
find  it  in  the  storm.  But  he 
nc  novice  in  the  woods  and  he  was 
strong  as  a  moose.  He  had  made 
note  of  an  Indian  cabin  at  to 
foot  of  a  lake.  His  compass  and 
notebook  showed  him  the  way  and 
he  reached  the  shelter  just  as  d|^ 
ness  was  settling  down.  He  joined 
the  Indians  at  their  supper 
slept  with  them  that  night  on 
floor. 

Military  Service 
The  next  few  days,  undisturbed 
he  devoted  to  following  some  of 
his  woodsmen’s  cruise  lines.  Ever) 
check  showed  that  the  estimaW 
had  been  correct  and  McCormid 
bought  the  timber.  Back  in  Cm- 
cago,  newsprint  scarcity  was  still  a 
dilemma.  The  new  mill  was^ 
yet  producing  all  the  Tribune  need 
ed,  and  our  involvement  in  to 
European  war  was  looming.  ^ 
make  matters  worse,  both  Colow 
McCormick  (then  Major)  and  M 
cousin.  Captain  Joseph  Patterson 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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Jury’s  Libel  Verdict 
Based  on  $1  a  Reader 


Pasco,  Wash.  —  An  unusual 
method  was  used  by  a  Superior 
Court  jury  here  recently  in  return¬ 
ing  a  $40,000  verdict  against  the 
Tri-City  Herald  for  an  alleged  li¬ 
bel  printed  last  year. 

The  verdict  was  in  connection 
with  a  $100,000  suit  filed  by  Har¬ 
vey  Owens,  wealthy  wheat  rancher 
and  former  member  of  the  Kenne¬ 
wick  School  Board. 

Mr.  Owens  contended  that  his 
reputation  had  been  damaged  by 
ar  article  written  by  Publisher 
Glenn  C.  Lee  and  published  April 
6, 1952. 

The  jury  was  out  for  approxi¬ 
mately  24  hours  before  returning 
its  verdict  by  a  10  to  2  vote.  It 
awarded  Mr.  Owens  one  dollar 
for  each  of  the  Herald’s  40,000 
readers. 

The  $40,000  figure  had  been 
Cited  the  first  day  of  the  trial  by 
tbe  plaintiffs  lawyers  who  said  it 
represented  the  total  number  of 
readers  the  newspaper  had  at  the 
•ime  the  article  appeared.  The 
figure  was  obtained  by  taking  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  as  of  April 
fi.  1952  and  multiplying  it  by  3.5 
—the  average  number  of  people 
in  a  family. 

The  Herald’s  ABC  figure  for  the 
SIX  months’  period  ending  March, 
>952,  was  10,956.  This  figure 
multiplied  by  3.5  would  amount  to 
I*, 061  readers  under  the  plaintiffs 
formula. 

Mr.  Owens  had  asked  for  $2.50 
per  reader. 

The  Herald  has  filed  12  affi- 
wvits  in  support  of  its  motion 
for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  the 
’'wdict  is  excessive  and  was  ob- 
^•oed  through  passion  and  preju- 
mce.  The  paper  also  alleges  mis¬ 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  jury. 

Editor  &  publisher 


Seven  of  the  affidavits  were 
made  by  three  of  the  12  jurors. 
The  other  affidavits  were  made  by 
five  courtroom  spectators  who  re¬ 
ported  that  as  the  jury  left  the 
box  after  being  dismissed  by  the 
judge,  the  plaintiffs  attorney  and 
brother  greeted  one  of  the  jurors 
and  the  trio  walked  from  the 
courtroom  “arm  in  arm.’’ 

The  affidavits  also  assert  it  took 
the  jury  about  23  hours  to  find 
the  newspaper  guilty.  The  amount 
of  the  verdict  was  reached  after 
only  15  to  20  minutes. 

The  Herald  received  another  li¬ 
bel  setback  this  week  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  refused  to  review  the  $2,000 
libel  award  won  in  July,  1950,  by 
William  J.  Gaffney,  ex  -  Franklin 
County  prosecuting  attorney. 

The  high  court  decision  appar¬ 
ently  wrote  the  legal  finish  to  a 
case  which  began  in  late,  1947, 
after  the  newspaper  had  written 
two  editorials  critical  of  Mr.  Gaff¬ 
ney. 

The  case  has  twice  been  before 
the  Washington  State  Supreme 
Court.  The  last  appeal  was  to 
rulings  made  by  the  trial  court 
which  the  newspaper  contended 
deprived  it  of  the  defense  of  fair 
comment  and  criticism  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  officer  made  after  a  fair  and 
impartial  investigation  into  the 
facts  at  issue.  The  newspaper  was 
supported  by  the  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington  and 
by  radio  stations. 

The  Tri-City  Herald  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  strike  by  the  printers 
and  pressmen’s  unions  in  March, 
1950  but  it  has  continued  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  grow  despite  intense  union 
pressure.  The  newspaper  tried  to 
move  the  Owens’  suit  from  Pasco. 


Bert  Whitman  Wins 
Cartoon  Contest 

Bert  Whitman,  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record  cartoonist,  has  been  named 
winner  in  the  cartoon-or-photo 
classification  of  a  Cancer  Contest 
for  the  Newspaper  People  of 
America,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 
cial  Agency,  which  sponsored  the 
contest. 

Mr.  Whitman’s  prize,  a  $100 
U.  S.  Defense  Bond,  is  being 
matched  with  an  equivalent  award 
from  the  agency  to  the  California 
Division  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society. 

Another  University 
Board  Opens  Meeting 

Cleveland — The  Plain  Dealer, 
carrying  on  its  campaign  to  get 
the  state  universities  in  Ohio  to 
open  meetings  of  their  boards  of 
trustees  to  reporters,  last  week 
scored  another  success. 

Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  re¬ 
versed  a  practice  that  goes  back 
decades  and  admitted  a  Plain 
Dealer  representative  to  its  annual 
meeting  on  the  campus. 

The  decision  was  announced  by 
the  new  president  of  the  board, 
John  B.  Whitlock  of  Middletown, 
O.,  and  followed  an  earlier  closed 
meeting  that  day,  at  which  the  out¬ 
going  president,  C.  Vivian  Ander¬ 
son  of  Cincinnati  told  the  press: 
“You  can  get  all  your  dope  after 
the  meetings.” 

Four  newspaper  representatives 
are  on  the  Miami  board;  S.  P. 
Severino  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
Harold  E.  Neave  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  J.  Oliver  Amos  of  the  Sidney 
News,  and  Donald  A.  Wiley  of  the 
Toledo  Blade. 

Ohio  State  University  is  the  only 
one  of  the  state  schools  which  still 
refuses  to  permit  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  trustee  sessions. 


H.  S.  Southam 
Retires;  'Bob' 
Heads  Citizen 

Ottawa — H.  S.  Southam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen  since 
1920  and  for  56  years  a  member 
of  its  staff,  has  retired  from  active 
direction  of  the  paper. 

He  is  succeeded  by  his  younger 
son,  Robert  W.  Southam,  39,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  for  3 Vi  years. 

Harry  Southam  came  to  the 
Citizen  in  1897,  when  his  brother, 
the  late  W.  M.  Southam,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher.  He  became  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  in  1900  and  pub¬ 
lisher  when  W.  M.  retired  in  1920. 

R.  W.  “Bob”  Southam  was  bom 
in  Ottawa  in  1914  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Ashbury  College,  Ottawa; 
Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  and 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
He  joined  the  Citizen  staff  in  1937 
as  a  reporter. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Canadian 
Navy  in  May,  1940,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  August,  1945,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-commander.  He 
rejoined  the  Citizen  staff  that  same 
year  and  became  its  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  January,  1946.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  publisher  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1950. 

“Harry”  Southam  is  one  of  the 
best  known  figures  in  Ottawa’s 
business  circles.  He  plays  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  a  number  of  charitable 
activities  and  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  National  Art  Gallery  and  of 
the  Capital’s  education  and  health 
institutions. 

“This  has  been  a  difficult  deci¬ 
sion  for  me  to  make,”  he  said  in 
a  statement,  "but  I  believe  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  sound  one. 

“It  should  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  W.  M.  Southam 
who  carefully  and  competently 
laid  the  foundations  which  have 
made  possible  the  Citizen’s  present 
and  enduring  success.” 
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'YOU  GOT  ALL  THEIR  NAMES?' 

Herblock,  IVashington  (D.  C.)  Post 


GOING  PLACES! 

Sandeson.  Ft.  tVayne  (Ind.)  Sews-Scntincl 


BUT  NO  DOWNHILL  PULL 

Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 


Boston  Newspapers 
Cover  the  Tornado 


Boston  —  Boston’s  newspapers 
“pulled  out  all  the  stops”  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  June  9  tornado,  which 
killed  nearly  100  persons,  injured 
1,000  persons,  and  caused  $75,000,- 
000  damage  in  nearby  Worcester. 

Herald  and  Traveler  staffers 
were  on  their  way  to  the  tornado 
before  anyone  knew  it  was  one. 

A  Traveler  staffman  received  a 
telephoned  tip  that  debris  was  fall¬ 
ing  in  Southboro,  so  Herald  City 
Editor  Don  Ross  sent  two  radio 
cars  speeding  west  with  no  specific 
destination.  Five  miles  out,  they 
got  word  New  England’s  worst 
twister  had  hit  mid-Massachusetts. 

Radio  Cars 

The  first  two  cars  went  to 
Worcester,  heart  of  the  devasta¬ 
tion.  Another  radio  car  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  affected  suburbs  stretch¬ 
ing  nearly  30  miles.  A  fourth  was 
sent  to  Wrentham,  damaged  by  a 
smaller  tornado.  Every  district 
man  and  correspondent  in  the  re¬ 
gion  went  to  work. 

In  the  home  office,  reporters 
were  diverted  from  other  jobs, 
from  the  sports  and  financial  de¬ 
partments.  The  switchboard  was 
augmented  to  handle  a  huge  vol¬ 
ume  of  calls. 

Three  cameramen  covered  it  for 
the  Herald.  When  they  got  enough 
pictures  for  a  large  first-edition 
spread  the  plates  were  sped  back 
to  Boston.  In  the  darkroom,  other 
photographers  helped  print  up. 

Mobile  radio  units  helped  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler  coverage  tremendous¬ 
ly.  Many  Massachusetts  papers 
were  handicapped  by  lack  of  tele¬ 
phone  communications;  two-way 
radio  made  possible  swifter  and 
more  complete  coverage.  In  areas 
outside  radio  reception,  reporters 
went  to  operating  telephones,  then 
back  to  the  scene. 

Circulation  Problem 
Ben  Moltman,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  called  his  men  to  work  be¬ 
fore  10  p.m.  Roadmen  were 
drafted  from  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  were  sent  to  Gard¬ 
ner,  a  strategic  spot  near  the 
stricken  region.  Papers  usually 
taken  to  Worcester  by  a  contract 
carrier  went  in  Herald  trucks  that 
night;  extras  were  dropped  in 
every  community  along  the  way 
and  in  all  other  areas.  Thirty-five 
thousand  extra  Heralds  and  50,- 
000  extra  Travelers  were  sold. 

While  the  Herald’s  morning- 
paper  coverage  gathered  speed  Hal 
Clancy,  Traveler  city  editor,  was 
in  his  office  making  plans.  By  9 
p.m..  Traveler  staffmen  and  women 
were  at  work. 

Traveler  reporters  and  cameras 
were  on  the  scene  in  mid-evening, 
and  their  woric  tfarough  the  night 
gave  the  paper  material  for  com¬ 
plete  first-e^tion  coverage.  One 
device  by  which  the  Traveler 


scored  was  sending  a  cameraman 
over  Worcester  in  a  plane  long 
before  dawn;  the  pictures  were 
shot  at  first  light  and  were  in 
print  by  mid-morning. 

The  Globe  pressed  into  service 
many  of  its  local  reportorial  staff, 
five  of  its  photographers,  area  cor¬ 
respondents  and  Worcester-area 
photographers.  At  least  10  Globe 
men  stayed  in  the  disaster  area, 
working  on  shifts,  for  three  days 
and  two  men  are  still  there. 

Word  of  the  furious  storm 
reached  the  Globe  city  desk  in  a 
strange  fashion.  People  in  West 
Roxbury,  a  part  of  Boston,  tele¬ 
phoned  that  a  vicious  rain  storm 
was  dropping  papers,  rubbish  and 
debris  on  their  lawns.  A  man  was 
sent  out  there  without  knowing  of 
the  tornado  even  then  rampaging 
through  Worcester. 

The  Globe  received  reports  from 
the  Boston  police  that  a  query  had 
come  in  from  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  asking  if  any  damage  had 
been  reported  from  a  tornado  that 
had  struck  somewhere  in  the 
Worcester  section.  It  was  at  5:45 
that  the  Globe  first  confirmed  the 
suspicions  and  at  6:05  a  full  crew 
was  under  way  in  radio-equipped 
cars. 

Medical  Writer 

Frances  Burns,  the  Globe’s  med¬ 
ical  writer,  reported  that  injuries 
from  the  storm  were  almost  exact 
duplicates  of  the  type  of  injuries 
caused  by  atomic  bombs.  Chests 
were  crushed  in  the  same  way,  she 
reported. 

The  Globe  ran  an  extra  four 
pages  for  two  or  three  days  plus 
lots  of  copy  scattered  throughout 
the  regular  paper.  The  first  night, 
there  was  an  overset  of  14  col¬ 
umns  from  Worcester  that  had  to 
be  picked  up  in  the  9:30  edition 
next  morning. 

Communications  were  terrible, 
members  of  the  staff  reported,  due 
to  a  complete  absence  of  telephone 
facilities.  It  wasn’t  until  10:45 
that  Globe  staffers  were  able  to 
call  the  office,  relieving  the  Globe’s 
radio-equipped  cars  from  service. 

On  the  morning  following  the 
disaster,  the  Globe  sent  an  airplane 
to  get  pictures  of  the  area  and 


One  man,  permanently  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Framingham  Center, 
where  communications  were  excel¬ 
lent,  handled  the  flow  of  copy 
from  others  in  the  stricken  areas. 
Two-way  radio  telephones  were 
set  up  in  the  CD  offices  and  the 
nearby  Holden  State  Police  Bar¬ 
racks.  That  bureau  has  been 
manned  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis. 
Now  it  is  being  manned  20  hours 
a  day,  omitting  the  2  a.m.  to  6 
a.m.  shift.  Ail  available  men  were 
pulled  in  on  the  disaster  story,  in¬ 
cluding  members  of  the  advertiser 
staff. 

The  news  of  the  tornado  strik¬ 
ing  came  to  the  Hearst  papers  via 
a  tipster,  minutes  before  an  offi¬ 
cial  bulletin  was  received. 

It  was  a  hot  and  sultry  after¬ 
noon  but  Post  City  Editor  John 
Mannion’s  staff  was  busy  with 
stories  on  Anthony  Eden’s  surgery, 
a  double  murder  in  Maine,  a 
prisoner  escape  at  Taunton  and 
Harvard  College’s  class  day. 

At  5:01  p.m.  correspondents  at 
Needham  and  other  nearby  com¬ 
munities  called  in  to  say  that 
shingles  were  flying  through  the 
air  and  it  appeal^  a  heavy  storm 
was  approaching.  Then  Post  read¬ 
ers,  who  for  122  years  have  been 
tipping  their  favorite  newspaper’s 
editors  on  news  stories,  began  to 
call  in  excitedly  with  more  reports 
on  the  storm.  Mr.  Mannion 
phoned  the  State  Police  for  further 
information  and  in  a  few  moments 
a  routine  day  on  the  Boston  Post 
turned  into  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  complicated  operations  in 
New  England  journalism. 

In  the  Middle 

Tom  Phillips,  Post  correspondent 
at  Worcester,  happened  to  be  en 
route  home  after  covering  a  Holy 
Cross  baseball  game  and  found 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  tor¬ 
nado.  Snapping  his  camera  with 
speed  and  precision,  Mr.  Phillips 
got  as  many  photos  as  he  could, 
then  called  Mr.  Mannion  from  his 
auto  telephone.  His  orders:  Come 
in  immediately  with  the  pictures 
and  notes. 

For  the  first  flash,  squads  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  sped 
from  the  city  room  fanned  out  to 
assigned  towns  in  the  stricken  area. 
Reporter  Tom  Downey  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  Joseph  Lynch  were  first 
to  arrive  in  Worcester,  making 
their  way  through  rubble  and 
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called,  and  hurried  to  Southbc; 

William  E.  Brennan,  day 
reporter,  who  had  finished  his  n 
ular  routine,  came  to  the 
room  and  was  assigned  to  comp^ 
the  list  of  dead  and  injured. 

Charles  Roche  from  the  Sti 
Capitol,  beat  and  Walter  Hcii 
of  the  Middlesex  courthouse 
came  to  the  city  room  to  wort 

When  the  tragic  story  <rf  st 
gering  loss  revealed  that  lOfhBRU 
homes  were  damaged  at  Holdslwari 
Arthur  Quinn  and  Francis  Sweeft^pr 
ney,  reporters,  were  sent  there 
James  D.  Colbert,  City  Hall  btslom 
came  to  the  dty  room  where  iwou 
was  assigned  to  handle  the  KuPibo' 
from  Holden. 

As  thin^  began  popping  fas’alatcs 
Mr.  Mannion  consulted  with 
aging  Editor  Joseph  J.  McMai: 
and  divided  coverage  into  areas 
be  handled  by  reporters  from  fefn 
city  room. 

‘The  Headlined 

Kenneth  MacKenzie,  pilot 
the  Boston  Post’s  airplane,  "Ik 
Headliner,”  whose  engines  hif 
been  warmed  up,  could  not  tilt 
off  because  another  plane  llyig 
over  Connecticut  had  radio-flaM 
the  Logan  Airport  tower  that  i 
50-mile  wide  tornado  was 
proaching  on  an  easterly 
towards  Brockton  and  the  Sood 
Shore. 

Night  City  Editor  Edward  W. 
Drohan  kept  the  copy  flowiii|H 
the  slot.  The  day  side  phot^ 
phers  came  in  to  process  the  pltti 
that  now  began  to  stream  in  fna 
Worcester  Central  Hospital,  what 
Tom  Downey  subsequently  W 
moved  to  set  up  a  command  pofi 
for  all  Post  staffers. 

With  art  and  stories  from  muj 
roving  reporters,  the  first  editk* 
of  the  Post  rolled  from  the  ptw« 
at  1 1  p.m.  and  a  truck  with  8,000 
papers  was  dispatched  to  Wora- 
ster. 

Larry  Goldberg,  veteran  repotto 
who  had  worked  a  full  day,  a- 
mained  through  most  of  the 
with  the  other  staffers  and  wrote 
the  lead  story. 


^t 


Hot 


khi 


Worcester,  Mass. — A  40-pi|| 
picture  supplement  on  the  June 
tornado  was  published  June  17' 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and  £«• 
ning  Gazette.  The  photogra^ 
were  selected  from  scores  whid 
appeared  in  the  Worcester  nw 
papers  following  the  disaster.  ““ 


first  printing  of  125,000  was  virtt- 


ad 


hastily  arranged  police  lines,  first  ^ 

those  prints  ran  in  the  2nd  edi-  at  Shrews^ry  to  pick  up  within  eight  hours  i 

news  leads.  Another  flash  from  p,^ij<.ation 
Franiingham  sent  Reporter  John  P  gooth,  editor 

Hairmgton  and  Photographer  Jo-  publisher  of  the  Telegram 
seph  Lynch  to  the  Barre  and  Gazette,  is  chairman  of  the  Cat' 
Holden  areas.  j^al  Massachusetts  Disaster  R«li8| 

Reporter  Richard  Connolly  was  Committee 
assigned  to  rewrite. 

Then  Daniel  J.  Sfiieehan,  pho¬ 
tographer,  took  off  for  a  stricken 


tion. 

The  Globe  crew  in  the  area  was 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Kd)- 
linski,  who  is  a  Worcester  native. 

Special  trucks  carried  all  edi¬ 
tions  to  the  Worcester-Shrewsbury 
area  beginning  with  the  first  morn¬ 
ing  edition  after  the  tornado. 
That  practice  was  maintained  for 
two  days. 

The  Record-American  and  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  had  17  men  in  the 
disaster  area  with  a  bureau  set  up 
at  the  Framingham  Civil  Defense 
Control  Tower. 


M 


lati 


11* 


Lynn,  Mass. — ^The  Lynn  Dflit 
Item  at  weekend  had  raised  apy 


post  office  which  was  pinpointed  at  proximately  $7,000  for  victimsjjf 
Southboro,  near  the  home  of  Ken-  the  tornado  and  the  fund  was  sSr 
neth  Crotty,  who  was  home  eating  growing. 

supper  after  a  shift  on  the  day  A  check  for  $5,000  was  turnffl 
city  desk.  Mr.  Crotty  dropped  over  at  the  newspaper’s  sixth  ^ 
knife  and  fork  when  the  Post  nual  North  Shore  Music  Festh* 
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IOIBroadening  of  the  general  trend 
old^ard  a  higher  level  of  state  ap- 
for  tourist  business 
Ivertising  and  promotion  resulted 
be^m  state  legislative  sessions 
ire^oughout  the  country  this  year, 
ntilthough  proposals  for  new  or  ex¬ 
panded  programs  failed  in  some 
ratiqfces  and  in  several  fell  short  of 
MitKe  amounts  sought. 
daiHil  Reports  from  state  capitals  fur- 
easiAer  point  to  increasing  emphasis 
m  iMd 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 


tates  Increase  Tourist 
dvertising  Expenditures 


±e  need  for  expanded  adver- 
Ising  by  tourist  trade  interests  in 
Wrdination  with  state  promotion- 
programs  and  for  modernization 
f  tourist  accommodations  and  at- 
lactions. 

Most  significant  of  the  new  leg- 
slative  enactments  came  from 
lorida  where  state  lawmakers 
lave  the  State  Advertising  Com- 
nission  $2,000,000  for  expenditure 
■uring  the  next  two  fiscal  years, 
piouble  the  amount  which  has  been 
(vailable  to  the  agency  for  promo- 
onal  purposes. 

The  new  record-higji  Florida  ad- 
ertising  budget  was  strongly  ad- 
ocated  by  Governor  McCarty, 
hho,  at  the  opening  of  the  1953 
Porida  legislative  session,  de- 
:ared: 

All  the  world  is  becoming 
‘are  of  the  wealth  potential  of 
ic  great  travel  business.  Florida 
'ices  increasing  competition  with 
shrinking  advertising  dollar  op¬ 
portunity.  The  dictates  of  reason- 
i>le  business  judgment  demand 
Liat  we  take  steps  to  protect  our 
peat  tourist  income.  I  urge  that 
[he  State  Advertising  Commission 
given  a  budget  of  a  million  dol- 
l«  per  year  in  order  to  effectively 
pelop  year  ’round  tourism  for 
iry  part  of  the  state.” 

Arkansas  lawmakers  created  a 
w  State  Publicity  and  Informa- 
:on  Commission,  with  a  $35,000 
laniial  advertising  budget.  A  bill 
0  give  the  new  division  an  addi- 
■Mal  $100,000  a  year  for  adver- 
ising  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
^py,  who  said  that  he  wanted 
0  sign  the  measure  but  that  the 
itate’s  revenue  situation  dictated 
'■s  rejection. 

Highway  Funds  Used 
A  new  Montana  law  permits  the 
of  $65,000  in  highway  funds 
2*  state  advertising.  state 
^  been  spending  $30,000  for 
lourist  advertising. 

South  Carolina’s  legislature  ap- 


Westchester 
Home-Industry 
Guide  Issued 


ed  K"  ®opriated  $133,000  for  advertis¬ 
ing  to  at  ract  tourists  and  industry 
as  sll  the  1952-54  fiscal  year.  In- 
^al  advertitiog  vwill  get  $103,- 
turaci  W  and  $30,000  will  go  for  tourist 
th  W  representing  an  increase  of 
estival  >10,000  in  each  case. 


Utah  lawmakers  created  a  new 
seven-member  state  publicity  and 
tourist  promotion  council,  with  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the 
next  two  fiscal  years. 

Annual  budget  of  the  Vermont 
Development  Commission  was 
boosted  from  $95,000  to  $180,000 
a  year. 

A  bill  given  state  legislative  ap¬ 
proval  in  Washington  set  up  $500,- 
000  in  a  tourist  promotion  fund 
for  the  next  biennium.  Financing 
will  come  from  transient  guest 
taxes  now  being  collected.  Spon¬ 
sors  of  the  bill  said  that  tourists 
during  1951  brought  in  more  than 
$4,000,000  in  tax  revenue. 

Defeats  in  Some  States 
A  recommendation  by  Governor 
Thornton  for  a  $300,000  annual 
appropriation  to  advertise  Colo¬ 
rado’s  tourist  attractions  and  “tell 
the  Colorado  story  nationally”  was 
not  accepted  by  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  $300,000  request  was 
cut  to  $175,000,  the  same  as  it  had 
been. 

Unsuccessfully  introduced  in  the 
Nevada  legislature  was  a  bill  to 
create  a  new  state  department  of 
publicity,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000.  A  tourist  promotion 
program  is  now  handled  by  the 
Nevada  Highway  Department. 

North  Dakota  lawmakers  killed 
a  bill  to  create  a  new  state  pub¬ 
licity  bureau  in  the  secretary  of 
state’s  office,  with  a  $30,000  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Other  legislative  developments  of 
tourist  trade  interest  included  the 
rejection  in  Texas  of  a  bill  to  block 
the  State  Parks  Boards’  plan  to  is¬ 
sue  $3,000,000  worth  of  revenue 
bonds  to  finance  the  construction 
of  lodges  and  other  facilities  at 
Lake  Texoma,  Possum  Kingdom 
and  Inks  Lake. 

Unsuccessfully  introduced  in  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  was  a  bill  to 
stop  the  use  of  $100,000  a  year 
from  the  state  highway  fund  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  state’s  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions.  A  bill  enacted  into  Wiscon¬ 
sin  law  permits  the  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission  to  extend  from 
one  to  two  years  contracts  for  rec¬ 
reational  advertising. 

Among  other  developments  re¬ 
ported  from  state  capitals  was  a 
recent  declaration  by  Walter  G. 
Hammond  of  the  Nebraska  Re¬ 
sources  Division  that  the  state 
could  greatly  increase  its  tourist 


Duty  on  Speech 

Montreal — Speech  apparent¬ 
ly  no  longer  is  “free”  in  Cam- 
ada. 

At  least,  that  was  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  .4mo  Johnson,  New  Westchester  County  News- 

York  advertisine  aeenev  execu-  o"  Friday, 

YorK  anvertising  agency  execia-  84-page  supplement 

tave,  who  spoke  to  the  Amen-  eight  of  its  dailies  and  in 

can  .Marketing  Association  its  affiliated  daily,  the  Peekskill 

here.  Evening  Star. 

He  mailed  copies  of  his  The  section  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
speech  to  convention  oflficials  package,  complete  ba- 

.  ,  1  .  T».T  v  1  j  SIC  information  about  Westchester 

before  leaving  New  York-and  bounty  and  its  communities  for 

on  arnval  found  that  they  had  corporations  interested  in  locating 

been  released  only  after  pay-  executive  offices  in  Westchester 

ment  of  75  cents  duty.  and  for  their  employes  to  assist 

them  in  deciding  whether  they 


business  income  through  advertis¬ 
ing  and  development  of  its  tourist 
“eye<atchers.” 

Hammond  said  the  state  should 
take  the  lead  in  planning  a  Ne¬ 
braska  advertising  and  develop¬ 
ment  program,  with  state  funds 


being  used  in  conjunction  with  wished  to  mwe  with  theu  firms, 
local  contributions.  He  declared  The  information  covered  the  coun- 
that  a  combined  state-private  en-  \  cities,  towns  and 

terprise  development  program  -j.noi 

would  be  one  way  to  attract  more  section  tarried  117,835  fines 

tourist  dollars  advertising  in  each  paper  or  a 

That  Virginia  is  becoming  more  1.060,515  in  the  nine 

tourist  trade  conscious  was  indi-  .  , 

cated  when  Thomas  B.  Stanley,  ^^^e  section  w^  com^sed  and 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  «P.‘" 

nomination  for  governor,  said  the  Dispatch  plant  and 

state  should  set  $1,000,000,000  an-  O'^re  and  in  the  Yonkers  Herald 
nually  as  its  tourist  business  goal.  Statesman  plant  for  inserting  in 
Governor  Roberts  of  Rhode  other  papers  in  the  group. 
Island  has  been  advised  by  J.  This  was  the  largest  section  ever 
Stanton  Robbins,  the  state’s  tourist  published  simultaneously  m  all 
industry  consultant,  that  the  state’s  papers  in  the  Westchester  Group, 
tourist  and  recreation  industry  _  "  t.  n  c«  j 

could  be  expanded  from  its  pres-  Carolinas  NAEA  Sends 
ent  $18,000,000- a -year  level  to  ANA 

$50,000,000  annually  by  1962.  «ate  Cards  to  AN  A 
Massachusetts  vacation  business  The  Newspaper  Advertising 
may  reach  a  new  high  of  $400,-  eculive  Association  of  the  Caro- 
000,000  this  year,  it  was  predicted  huas  has  just  passed  a  resolutio 
by  Amico  J.  Barons,  director  of  “forward  to  the  ^signaled  o  - 
the  division  of  development  in  the  hc^r  of  the  ANA  (Association 
new  State  Department  of  Com-  National  Advertisers)  the  r^i 
merce.  He  said  the  response  to  the  cards  of  the  entire  member- 
department’s  advertising  campaign  ship  of  the  NAEA  of  the  Ca 
showed  a  10  per  cent  increase  over  linas.” 

last  year  and  that  preliminary  re-  parts  of  the  resolution  s  ate 

ports  from  all  parts  of  the  state  that  the  organization  is  aware  of 
indicated  as  good  or  better  influx  the  plan  of  the  ANA  to  supply 
of  Summer  visitors  than  last  year,  members  with  such  rate  cariu  ^ 
The  New  England  Council,  a  believes  such  a  move  is  a  valuable 
private  promotional  organization  aid  to  newspaper  cooperative  a 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  an-  vertising. 
nounced  that  tourist  mail  inquiries  " 

resulting  from  regional  advertis-  San  Antonio  Light 

Has  New  Ad  Chief 

ever,  that  the  nature  of  the  re-  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Tom  D. 
quests  indicates  that  vacationists  Gish,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
are  probably  doing  more  “shop-  classified  advertising  solicitor  in 
ping,”  answering  advertisements  1916,  is  the  new  advertising  di- 
and  studying  literature  before  se-  rector  of  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
lecting  vacation  spots.  succeeding  Lawrence  J.  Flunw, 

,  who  retired  last  week  after  38 

^  years  with  the  Hearst  newspaper. 

Metro  Produces  Guide  Mr.  Flume,  too,  was  a  former 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa-  classified  salesman, 
pers  has  gotten  out  a  guide  on  27  For  the  last  several  years  Mr. 
of  the  nation’s  markets.  Issued  by  Gish  has  been  retail  ad  manager, 
the  Sunday  Magazine  operation  of  Mt.  Flume  had  been  ad  director 
the  organization,  it  contains  mar-  for  11  years  Md  assistant  director 
ket  information  and  circulation  for  15  years  before  that  His  firot 

figures  for  areas  reached  by  job  with  the  Light  was  on  the  dis- 

Metro’s  27  magazine  sections.  play  ad  desk. 
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Resorts  Urged  to  Take 
A  Cue  from  Cape  Cod 


Resort  operators  can  realize  far 
greater  profits  during  their  regular 
season,  and  can  build  high-revenue 
off-season  business  by  keying  pro¬ 
motions  more  closely  to  individual 
market  patterns,  according  to  Jack 
Raymond  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  ANPA. 

Mr.  Raymond  declares  that  each 
resort  area,  like  most  consumer 
products,  has  its  own  “fixed”  geo¬ 
graphic  market  pattern,  and  each 
pattern  “insists  that  promotion  be 
tailored  to  fit  it.” 

Citing  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  figures  as  an  example,  he 
points  out  that  virtually  all  travel 
to  Canada  from  the  U.  S.  orig¬ 
inates  in  a  200-mile  belt  paralleling 
the  Canadian  border,  a  pattern 
that  has  remained  relatively  un¬ 
changed  for  many  years.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  U.  S.  travelers  to 
Canada  come  from  only  10  states. 
British  Columbia,  he  notes,  draws 
91  per  cent  of  its  U.  S.  automobile 
tourists  from  four  western  states; 
83  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  autoists 
visiting  Ontario  come  from  six 
eastern  states. 

The  pattern  persists  in  U.  S.  re¬ 
sort  areas  as  well,  according  to 
Mr.  Raymond.  Seventy-three  per 
cent  of  visitors  to  Hot  Springs  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  Ark.,  come  from  10 
nearby  stales,  which  comprise  only 
29  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  popula¬ 
tion.  Nine  states,  housing  38  per 
cent  of  the  U.  S.  population,  pro¬ 
vide  81  per  cent  of  the  tourists  to 
Shenandoah  National  Park. 

Foreign  travel  works  much  the 
same  way.  In  1936,  according  to 
Bermuda’s  Trade  Development 
Board  records,  91.2  per  cent  of 
Bermuda’s  U.  S.  travelers  came 
from  10  states.  The  same  states 
accounted  for  88.8  per  cent  in 
1939  .  .  .  88.9  per  cent  in  1947 
.  .  .  and  89.7  per  cent  in  1950. 
These  percentages  indicate,  says 


Profit  margins  on  post-season  busi¬ 
ness,  therefore,  are  likely  to  be 
higher. 

Once  the  market  is  defined,  says 
Mr.  Raymond,  the  resort  operator 
is  prepared  for  two  other  major 
steps  in  laying  out  a  resort  pro¬ 
motion  program;  defining  the 
needs  of  customers  in  the  market, 
and  promoting  the  resort  features 
that  fill  these  needs. 


The  Cape  Cod  Story 
To  illustrate  the  value  of  follow¬ 
ing  such  a  program,  Mr.  Raymond 
cites  the  case  of  Cape  Cod  which, 
like  many  another  resort  area,  “for 
years  battened  down  its  hatches 
tight  the  day  after  Labor  Day.” 

The  town  fathers  of  Barnstable 
and  representatives  of  the  Cape’s 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  meeting  in 
1948,  learned  from  government 
and  other  figures  that  the  majority 
of  visitors  would  come  from  with¬ 
in  a  500-mile  radius  of  the  Cape. 

Newspapers  were  chosen  as  the 
advertising  medium  because  “they 
could  be  selected  to  fit  the  market 
pattern  closely,  would  be  read 
every  day  by  those  most  likely  to 
be  interested  in  an  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  holiday  at  the  Cape,  and  a 
consistent  job  could  be  done  with¬ 
in  the  small  budget  allotted.” 

Of  a  total  $12,000  post-season 
promotion  fund.  $3,500  went  to 
newspaper  advertising.  $4,500  for 


Insurance  Co. 

Uses  Color  Ad 

Chicago  —  A  four-color  full 
page  ROP  advertisement  in  the 
city  and  suburban  editions  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  Monday,  June 
15,  introduced  the  “Self-Service 
Cash  and  Carry”  accident  and 
sickness  insurance  plan  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident 
Association,  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  page  was  the  first  four- 
color  newsprint  insurance  ad  ever 
carried  by  the  Tribune  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  representatives  of  Ewell 
&  Thurber  Associates,  the  agency 
through  which  the  advertisement 
was  placed  by  Redfield  Associates, 
general  agents  for  Mutual  of  Oma¬ 
ha,  to  be  the  first  example  in  the 
insurance  field  of  the  use  of  mer¬ 
chandising  illustrations  in  ROP 
color. 


More  Markets 
Planned  for 
BoA  Barometer 


some  $830,000  of  new  business 
into  the  money  box.  It  represented 
a  return  of  $243  for  every  one 
dollar  invested  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

In  the  four  years  since  this  1948 
success,  half  of  each  year’s  total 
advertising  fund  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Indian  Summer  campaign, 
and  the  portion  going  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Cape  Cod’s  regular  season 
promotion  has  been  increased  sub¬ 
stantially.  In  1952,  out  of  a  total 
ad  fund  of  $10,000.  approximately 
$5,000  went  for  the  summer  cam¬ 
paign,  65  per  cent  of  it  in  news¬ 
papers.  The  remaining  $5,000,  all 
of  it  invested  in  newspaper  space, 
was  devoated  to  the  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  program. 


literature  describing  the  Cape’s  Drug  Promotions 

Indian  Summer  program  in  de-  V,  „  ^  j  •  r»  i 


tail,  and  $4,000  for  prizes  for  the 
various  sporting  events  planned. 

Advertising  began  in  mid-Aug¬ 
ust  in  12  metropolitan  newspapers 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  —  featured  planned 
events,  entertainment  facilities,  the 
favorable  weather  and  the  pictur¬ 
esque  Cape  of  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Within  a  week  after  the  first  ad 


Are  Featured  in  Puck 

Puck — The  Comic  Weekly,  in 
conjunction  with  22  independent 
Sunday  comic  sections,  will  direct 
two  major  media  merchandising 
drives  for  the  retail  drug  industry 
this  month,  again  urging  consum¬ 
ers  to  “Try  Your  Druggist  First!” 

The  twin  promotions  are  “Re¬ 
member  Father”  and  “Vacation 
Round-Up.”  Thirty  top  drug  chains 


About  20  additional  markets  aJ 
planned  this  year  for  the  BurtJ 
of  Advertising’s  Health  Baroml 
ter  Plan,  Harold  S.  Barnes,  dire;! 
tor,  told  the  Proprietary  Assoc^l 
tion  convention  last  week  at  Whf 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Saying  the  plan  is  “an  expo:! 
ment  that  will,  we  believe,  eve:^ 
tually  enable  you  to  determb 
market  by  market  accurate!:! 
promptly  and  for  free,  when  co!i  | 
and  fever  have  reached  what 
loosely  called  ‘epidemic’  prop;;] 
tions,”  Mr.  Barnes  listed  some  ;i 
the  various  products  needed 
people  beset  by  seasonal  colds. 

He  said  the  Bureau,  with 
cooperation  of  the  local  newsp; 
per,  now  has  a  season  of  e.x?e:  | 
ence  in  working  with  the  plan 
19  markets.  For  the  benefit  of; 
audience,  Mr.  Barnes  then  toiil 
how  the  system  works,  using  re  | 
tailers  and  three  cold  remedies  j 
an  index. 

Four  Steps 

“The  local  newspaper  makes  a: 
initial  audit  of  the  three  product' 
in  the  index  stores.  The  newspu 
per  makes  a  weekly  audit  of  stock 
on  hand  and  checks  the  druggist’; 
invoices  to  determine  the  weeks 
sales.  The  newspaper  mails  its 
weekly  report  to  the  Bureau  o: 
Advertising.  Reports  from  all  the 
Health  Barometer  cities  are  procT 
essed  by  the  Bureau  and  mailed  '.o| 
the  manufacturers  and  their  adva  f 
rising  agencies.”  It  is  up  to  pel 
manufacturer,  he  added,  to  p:ck| 
the  point,  when  the  index  sho»sj 
people  are  getting  colds,  at  whiccf 
he  wants  to  increase  his  advet| 
Using. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “thatpeol 
pie  don’t  stock  up  on  cold  reiueT 
dies  in  anticipation  of  the 
sneeze.  Being  human,  they  wJ;  I 
till  the  virus  hits  them.  And  thiif 
the  vital  moment  to  hit  them  »i’-| 
your  advertising.  .  .  .  The  Hea’  I 
Barometer  Plan  is  the  latest  of  si 
long  series  of  attempts  by  t^| 


Mr.  Raymond,  that  a  resort’ area’s  appeared,  more  than  800  requests  are  lending  point-of-purchase  mer-  newspapers  of  this  country  to  hell 


market  pattern  shows  no  signifi¬ 
cant  change  through  the  years. 

Off-Season  Planning 

Definition  of  its  market  is 
stressed  as  the  “key  element”  in 
any  resort’s  plan  for  promoting 
either  regular  or  off-season  busi¬ 
ness.  However,  it  is  particularly 
important  in  off-season  planning, 
Mr.  Raymond  declares.  Late  va¬ 
cationers,  he  points  out,  generally 
have  less  time  to  spend  and,  there¬ 
fore  choose  nearby  resorts  in  great¬ 
er  percentages  than  do  regular- 
season  vacationers. 

Off-season  business,  he  says,  of¬ 
fers  an  attractive  solution  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  profits.  Cer¬ 
tain  fixed  expenses  continue  from 
month  to  month  with  or  without 
this  extra  business,  he  points  out. 


came  for  the  color  folder  offered 
in  the  ad. 

A  week  later  the  same  ad  was 
run  in  approximately  the  same  list 
of  newspapers.  Three  days  later, 
inquiries  totaled  1,500.  In  the  final 
tally,  about  a  week  after  Labor 
Day,  some  3,000  inquiries  were 
counted. 

“In  the  late  Fall,”  Mr.  Raymond 
adds,  “the  agency  sent  letters  to  a 
random  sample  of  those  who  had 
written  in  for  booklets,  asking 
whether  they  had  visited  the  Cape 
in  September  or  October.  Of 
those  replying,  54  per  cent  said 
yes  they  had.  On  this  basis,  and 
assuming  the  usual  average  of 
three  people  to  each  party,  it  was 
estimated  that  more  than  4,800 


chandising  support  throughout  the 
nation,  with  9,000  McKesson  and 
Robbins  serviced  stores  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  each  promotion. 


the  advertiser  to  pin-point  his  pc« 
sales  opportunities  more  precise:| 
— and  more  profitably.” 

“Eventually,  the  Plan  should  I 
operating  in  several  hundrel 
cities,”  he  said. 


Newsweek  Rate 
Being  Increased  7% 

An  increase  in  the  circulation  Rhinelander  NeWS  HoS 
guarantee  of  Newsweek  magazine  __  rj'*’ 

was  announced  this  week.  It  will  oo“page  nOltlOn 
be  900,000  net  paid,  with  the  issue  The  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  D<u. 
of  Jan.  4,  1954.  News  published  its  largest  editK* 

Advertising  rates  will  be  in-  Friday,  June  5,  with  an  8®'?^ 
creased  by  7.3  per  cent  over  the  paper  of  which  80  pages  were  * 
present  ones,  which  are  based  on  a  voted  to  the  golden  anniversary  o 
guarantee  of  800,000.  the  Rhinelander  Paper  Co. 

A  dividend  of  25  cents  a  share  The  Rhinelander  Paper  Co. 
was  declared  by  Weekly  Publica-  started  in  1903  to  make  newspnt 
tions,  Inc.,  publishers  of  News-  but  now  the  firm  is  a  large  I*® 


ca  inai  more  laan  iioiib,  iiiv.,  puunsucia  ul  vuv  hkjvw  mv  miii  aa  »  — -o- 

paying  guests  had  visited  the  Cape  week.  Two  25-cent  dividends  were  ducer  of  glassine  and  grcasepnx^ 
after  Labor  Day — and  had  poured  paid  last  year.  papers 
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The  N.Y.  NEWS  is 
LARGEST  in  New  Yoi1( 
-LARGEST  in  America! 


IN  NEW  YORK,  the  circulation  of  the  Daily  News  is  more 

than  twice-the-circulation  of  any  other  New  York  daily  newspaper 


— more  thtm  twice  as  much  in  the  CITY  ZO]\E 
— more  than  twice  as  much  in  the  SUBURBS 
— more  than  twice  as  much  in  CITY  &  SUBURBS 


1  Doily  Nowf  leads  by 

1,135,211  1 

OAIIY  CIRCUIATIONS  | 

1  NEWS  . 

1,855,618 

2  Mirror . 

720,407 

3  Jour-Americon  . 

658,125 

4  World-Tel-Sun  . 

544,618 

5  Times  . 

415,293 

6  Post  . 

410,090 

7  Herald  Tribune . 

279,771 

Daily  Naws  leads  by  319,748 

DAILY 

CIRCUIATIONS 

1  NEWS  . 

....441,665 

2  Herald  Tribune  . . 

....  121,917 

3  Mirror . 

_  111,303 

4  Times  . 

_  106,381 

5  Jour-American  . . . 

....  96,128 

6  World-Tel-Sun  . . . 

_  55,192 

7  Post  . 

....  15,834 

Dally  Nows  leads  by  804,849 

DAILY  CIRCULATIONS 

1  NEWS  . 

.  ..1,413,9S3 

2  Mirror  . 

609,104 

3  Jour-American  . . . 

561,997 

4  World-Tel-Sun  . . . 

489,426 

5  Post  . 

394,256 

6  Times  . 

308,912 

7  Herald  Tribune  . . 

157,854 

SUNDAYS,  TOO!  The  New  York  Sunday  News  is: 

FIRST  in  the  CITY  ZONE  .  . .  leading  the  next  Sunday  paper  {Mirror)  by  838,092 
FIRST  in  the  SUBURBS  . . .  leading  the  next  Sunday  paper  {Jour^ American)  by  518,363 

FIRST  in  CITY  &  SUBURBS  .  .  .  leading  the  next  Sunday  paper  {Mirror)  by  1,409,811 
Sunday  News  TOTAL  circulation  (City,  Suburbs,  and  Country)  is  4,007,074 


Sams  wtM 

BN  0N  CHIU  ' 

•tor  s,  publisher  for  June  20,  1953 


THE^  NEWS 

NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

NEWS  BUILDING,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  offices 
also  in , 


CHICAGO — Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 

SAN  FRANCISCO — 1S5  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franciaco  4 

LOS  ANGELES~1127  Wilahirc  BWd.,  Loa  Angelea  17 


MORE  THAN  TWICE  THE  CIRCULATION,  DAILY  OR 
SUNDAY,  OF  ANY  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  IN  AMERICA 


CIRCULATION :  At'^rage  for  6  momttu  ended  Morch  31,  I9S3,  Bubmitied  to  A.B,0»^gubject  to  mmdiu 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


than  the  advertising  budget  could  lars  or  more  to  a  company 
buy — thus  be  both  broader  in  at-  mer  President  Truman’s 


Publicity  Punch  Rated 
More  Potent  Than  Ads 


directions. 

“The  primary  purpose  of  people 
when  they  buy  newspapers  or  mag¬ 
azines,  or  listen  to  radio  or  watch 
TV,  is  not  to  read  ads  or  listen 
to  commercials.  It  is  to  read  the 
news,  features,  sports  and  editorial 
columns,  and  to  hear  or  see  shows 
given  to  the  national  convention  versely,  advertising’s  credibility  has  and  sports.  They  buy  primarily  to 
of  Alpa  Delta  Sigma  ad  fraternity  declined  because  of  ( 1 )  the  greatly  be  informed  or  entertained.  They 
here  June  12  by  S.  Richard  Stern,  increased  amount  of  it  and  (2)  buy  editorial  content,  which  tells 
New  York  City  publicits.  misleading  advertising  in  the  past,  the  reader  what  he  wants  to  know. 

Every  adman  should  know,  said  .  .  .  People  must  get  their  sales  while  advertising  tells  him  what 
Mr,  Stern,  that  he  can’t  be  a  good  messages  in  forms  they  will  be-  the  advertiser  wants  him  to  know, 
publicity  man  and  a  good  adver-  lieve.  vi-ir  r»  n  v  i 

tising  man,  because  an  adman  is  a  “Publicity  .  .  .  can  obtain  mass  Million-Dollar  Value 

buyer  of  time  and  space  while  consumer  circulation  for  tiny  sums  “The  number  of  publicity  breaks 
publicity  demands  selling.  which  wouldn’t  support  a  modest  or  the  amount  of  space — column 

Publicity,  he  added,  can  carry  trade  advertising  schedule;  it  can  inches — are  not  the  criteria  of  suc- 
more  messages  to  more  people  at  greatly  increase  the  impact  of  ad-  cessful  publicity.  As  little  as  one 
less  cost  than  any  other  sales  com-  vertising  which  it  frequently  ac-  good  piece  of  publicity  in  the  right 
munication  technique.  companies;  it  can  use  more  media  place  can  be  worth  a  million  dol- 


For  the  6th  Straight  Year 


in  residential  bnilding 


erage.  It  was  on  television  anl 
dio.  Virtualy  every  leading  ^ 
publication  carried  the  account 
did  Newsweek,  Fortune,  ^ 
Street  Journal,  among  othe^ 

■ 

Danbury  Edition  Telb 
Of  More  Than  Hats 

Danbury,  Conn. — ^Thc 
News-Times  devoted  28  p3^■ 
its  record  44-page  edition  Tuv 
June  9,  to  telling  the  stoo 
Danbury’s  industrial  progrw 
Still  the  Hat  Center  of 


Dwelling  onits  per  IJlOO  popnlotion  Source:  Florida  Power  A  Light  Co. 


Housing  Booms  —  ond  Number  of  Gold  Coost  businesses  doubles  in  B  years! 

Whether  it'n  building  new  home*  or  itarting  new  businesses.  Greater 
Miami  cmd  all  of  Florida's  Gold  Coast  continue  to  shatter  all  records  cmd 
to  demonstrate  the  soaring  potential  of  this  area's  year  round  economy. 

If  you  want  to  build  new  business,  then  don't  miss  this  booming,  billion 
dollar  market->nor  the  blanket  low-cost  coverage  of  The  Miami  Herald. 

See  your  SB&F  man  todayl 


JOHN  $.  KNICHT,  Publithcr 


STOUY.  mOOKS  S  FMUY.  National  Rapt. 
Afflliatod  Stations -•WQim.WQMII-FM 


r 
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Newspapers,  like  people,  develop  character  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Character,  in  turn,  develops  prestige  and  leadership.  One  of  the  inestimable  assets 
of  The  W ashington  Star  is  the  value  that  people  in  all  walks  of  life  place  upon 
it  as  a  newspaper.  In  the  Congress  of  The  United  States,  for  instance — 

95  out  of  96 
United  States  Senators 
buy  and  read 
The  Washington  Star 


THE  SENATE: 

THE  HOUSE: 

Total  Membership  96 

In  the  Nation’s  Capital,  those 

Tatal  Membership  435* 

The  F.venine  Star  is  bought  by  18 

1  he  Evening  Star  is  bought  by  153 

more  Senators  than  the  next  Wash- 

who  make  the  headlines  that  flash 

more  members  of  The  House  than 

ington  newspaper. 

around  the  world  turn  to  The 

the  next  Washington  newspaper. 

D.ilLY  XEirSP^PEKS; 

Washington  Star  for  the  story  — 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS: 

95  Senators  Buy 

and  the  reliction.  The  chairmen  of 

406  House  Members 

The  Evening  Star 

virtually  every  major  committee 

Buy  The  Evening  Star 

77  Senators  buy  Paper  B 

in  both  houses  of  Congress  read 

253  House  Members  buy  Paper  B 

58  Senators  buy  Paper  C 

The  Washington  Star.  T  he  same 

141  House  Members  buy  Paper  C 

24  Senators  buy  Paper  D 

preference  will  be  detected  among 

74  House  Members  buy  Paper  D 

SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS: 

the  highest  figures  in  government. 

SUNDAY  NER  SPAPERS: 

92  Senators  Buy 

The  news  and  editorial  integrity  of 

349  House  Members 

The  Sunday  Star 

The  Star  makes  it  first  choice  of 

Buy  The  Sunday  Star 

62  Senators  buy  Paper  B 

official  and  unofficial  Washington. 

206  House  Members  buy  Paper  B 

36  Senators  buy  Paper  C 

127  House  Members  buy  Paper  C 

IN  WASHINGTON,  THE  OVERWHELMING  PREFERENCE  IS  FOR  AN  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

R«pr«Mnt*d  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormsbaa,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ava.,  NYC  17;  Tha  John  E.  lutx  Ca.,  Tribwna  Towar,  Chkaya  11. 


Source:  We  asked  each  of  the  X3I  member,  of  Congress  this  question: 

"Which  Washington  newspaper,  do  you  buy  at  the  newsstand  or  have  delivered  to  your  office  or  hornet" 
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ELECTRICITY  FOR  THE  ATOM -AND  FROM  IT.  It  takes  a  lot  of  electricity 
to  run  this  atomic  pile  for  research  at  Brookhaven  Laboratory,  L.  1. 
Shown  is  the  5-foot-thick  wall  thronj’h  whic’i  pure  uranium  “fuel” 
is  loaded.  At  the  big  uranium  processing  factories,  vast  quantities 
of  electric  power  help  produce  Li -235  and  plutonium.  Five  electric 


companies  help  power  one  factory  in  Kentucky.  Fifteen  others 
will  supply  electricity  to  a  new  atomic  project  in  Ohio.  But  soon 
the  atom  will  make  electricity.  Electric  company  engineers,  work¬ 
ing  with  industry  and  government  scientists,  have  produced  atom- 
electricity  experimentally,  expect  atom-electric  plants  in  5  years. 


NEW  BUSINESSES,  NEW  JOBS,  NEW  OUTLOOK.  All 

over  the  U.  S.,  local  electric  companies  are 
helping  to  spark  prosperity  and  civic  pride. 
Statesboro,  Ca.,  for  example,  was  a  prize-winning 
town  in  a  state-wide  improvement  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Georgia  Power  Company. 


LARGEST  PEACETIME  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  ever  undertaken  by  any  industry.  Electric 
companies  have  spent  $13  billion  since  the  war,  will  spend  $2V^  billion  this  year  alone, 
building  more  power  for  America.  Completed  early  this  month,  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Company’s  spectacular  dam  at  Cabinet  Gorge  (spillway  shown  above)  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  sites  where  water  power  can  be  harnessed  economically.  (Most 
new  construction  is  in  fuel-burning  plants.) 
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MORE  AND  MORE 
ELECTRICITY.  Heavy  line 
shows  how  use  of 
electricity  is  still 
shooting  up  as  the 
Electric  Age  progresses. 


NEW  ELECTRIC  HOMES.  This  home  for  electric  living  was  part  of  an  exhibit 
co-sponsored  by  Indianapolis  Power  and  Light  Company.  It  features  planned 
kitchen,  improved  lighting,  year-round  temperature  control. 


American  families  are  using  2  to  3  times  as  much 
electricity  as  they  did  before  World  War  II. 
Look  around  your  home— and  you’ll  see  why. 
The  Electric  Age  is  here— in  a  big  way. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  power  industry  has  the  future  of 
electricity  looked  so  full  of  promise  for  the 
nation,  for  its  families,  farms,  businesses  and 
industries. 

The  use  of  electricity  is  still  skyrocketing.  And 
so  are  the  new  supplies  of  electric  power.  The 
800  business-managed  electric  light  and  power 
companies  have  already  doubled  the  prewar 
supply  and  will  triple  it  by  1960. 

All  this  is  new  lifeblood  for  the  Electric  Age, 
bringing  everyone  more  electricity  for  better  liv¬ 
ing.  It’s  building  new  businesses  and  booming 
old  ones,  creating  new  jobs,  opening  doors  to 
opportunity  all  across  the  U.  S. 

Best  of  all,  the  average  price  of  electricity  is 
lower  than  before  World  War  II— and  America  s 
Electric  Light  and  Potver  Companies*  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  keep  it  there! 

*Names  on  requeot  from  this  magazine 


NEW  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES.  Large-screen  TV,  home  air  conditioning,  auto¬ 
matic  laundry  and  kitchen  equipment  —  these  and  other  developments  are 
helping  to  usher  in  America’s  new  Electric  Age. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  STILL  LOW. 

For  the  U.  S.  family, 
the  average  price  of 
electricity  per  kilowatt- 
hour  has  dropped  sharply 
—  despite  inflation! 


NEW  ELECTRIC  FARMS.  Electric  equipment  to  do  more  jobs  plus  teamwork 
between  farmers  and  electric  light  and  power  companies  make  modern 
farms  more  productive,  more  profitable. 
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•  •  • 


HOME-TOWN 
DAIUES 
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coverage. 


•  •  • 


Nebraska’s 
3rd  Market 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Slate  of  Key  Speakers 
Set  for  NAEA  Meeting 


NewEngland  NAEA 
Joins  Boston  Meet 


A  Retailer,  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  an  advertising  agency 
executive  are  scheduled  to  place 
newspapers  under  the  microscope 
next  week  when  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  convenes  in 
Boston’s  Somerset  Hotel,  June 
22-24. 


The  meeting,  to  be  presided  over 
by  Larry  Knott,  NAEA  president, 
and  director  of  advertising,  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  will  be 
called  to  order  Monday  morning 
by  Wilson  Condict,  NAEA  second 
vicepresident,  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat. 


3-Day  Program 

Mr.  Condict,  who  also  doubles 
as  program  chairman,  has  put  to¬ 
gether  what  promises  to  be  a 
profitable  three-day  meeting. 

On  Monday  morning  NAEA 
members  will  hear  how  news¬ 
papers  look  to  a  retailer  from  Max 
Hess,  Jr.,  president,  Hess  Brothers 
department  store,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Mr.  Hess  will  be  followed  by  An¬ 
ton  W.  Bondy,  Lever  Brothers’ 
print  media  manager,  who’ll  look 
at  newspapers  as  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser.  Agency  executive  looking  at 
dailies  as  an  advertising  medium 
will  be  William  H.  Howard,  senior 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  new 
business.  Young  &  Rubtcam,  Inc. 

NAEA- AN  A  Reports 

Feature  of  the  Monday  morning 
session  will  be  a  report  from  the 
Plans  Committee  and  the  NAEA- 
ANA  Committee  to  be  presented 
by  John  Moffett,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune. 


TOPS! 


Top  Writer: 

Mona  Williams 


Top  Advertising  Agency: 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


Top  Sponsor: 

Lever  Bros.  Co. 


Top  Program: 

Lux  Video  Theatre 


TV-minded?  Write: 


Daniel  S.  Mead 

Literary  Agent 

419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


speaker  at  the  Monday  luncheon 
in  her  honor.  Dr.  Jordon  will  dis¬ 
cuss,  “Health  Is  Also  Your  Busi¬ 


ness. 

“Does  the  NAEA  Know  Its 
A.  B.  C.’s?”  will  be  the  question 
posed  and  answered  Tuesday 
morning  by  Carl  Gazley,  assistant 
managing  director.  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  and  James  F.  De- 
vine,  special  representative  for  the 
ABC. 

Carl  Nelson,  director,  Publica¬ 
tion  Research  Service,  is  scheduled 
to  follow  Messrs.  Gazley  and  De- 
vine  with  “A  Report  on  A  Com¬ 
parison  of  Newspaper  vs.  TV 
Costs”. 

Classified  advertising  and  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  publisher  will  be 
explained  to  NAEAers  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Dykes,  CAM,  Westchester 
County  Publishers. 

Force  or  Farce? 


John  P.  S.  Dougherty,  adverti- 
ing  director,  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune,  and  president  of 
the  New  England  NAEA,  reports 
that  the  Summer  meeting  of  the 
New  England  association  will  be 
held  Saturday  and  Sunday,  June 
20-21  at  the  Somerset  Hotel  p^^ 
ceding  the  NAEA  meeting,  June 
22-24. 

All  New  England  Associatioo 
members  have  been  invited  to  at¬ 
tend. 


Dr.  Sarah  M.  Jordon,  director 
of  Lahey  Clinic,  will  be  guest 


Charles  B.  Lord,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News,  will  ask  the  assembled 
newspaper  ad  executives  to  ask 
themselves  the  question:  “YbuT" 
Advertising — ‘Force  or  Farce?’” 

An  up-dated  version  of  “The 
Revolution  in  Consumer  Buying 
Power”  is  scheduled  for  delivery 
by  Douglas  Taylor,  president, 
American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives,  and  vice- 
president,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
who  first  introduced  this  report  at 
the  April  AN  PA  convention  in 
New  York  (E&P,  April  25,  page 
145). 

A  case  study  on  how  the  Seven- 
Up  Company,  St.  Louis,  used 
newspaper  space  is  due  for  pres¬ 
entation  by  Ben  Wells,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  sales  for 
Seven-Up. 

Columnist  Guest  Speaker 

Guest  speaker  at  a  Tuesday 
luncheon  will  be  Bill  Cunningham, 
columnist  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler,  who’ll  tell  “How 
It  Looks  From  Here”. 

Closing  sessions  will  get  under 
way  Wednesday  morning  with  a 
president’s  breakfast  at  which  Er¬ 
win  Canham,  editor  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  will  cover  “The 
Chances  for  Peace.” 

The  breakfast  will  be  followed 
by  four  concurrent  round  table 
panel  meetings  to  be  headed  by 
General  Chairman  E.  A.  Hartford, 
advertising  director,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times.  Each  group 
will  be  assembled  according  to  cir¬ 
culations  of  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented. 

And  being  well  aware  that  all 
work  and  no  play  tends  to  make 
one  dull.  Program  Chairman  Con¬ 
dict  has  arranged  for  a  Monday 
evening  cruise  to  Nantasket  for  a 


New  England  shore  dinner. 

In  addition  the  Worcesla 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette  has  ifr 
vited  as  guests  all  visiting  wives 
and  children  on  an  all-day  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  with  luncheon  at  the 
Wayside  Inn. 

NAEA  delegates  will  visit  the 
printing  plant  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  following  Tuesday 
sessions.  On  Tuesday  evening,  the 
Monitor,  Boston  newspapers— the 
Globe,  Herald-Traveler,  Post,  Rtc- 
ord-American  and  the  Adverliur 
will  be  hosts  to  the  convention  and 
invited  agency  personnel  at  a  cock¬ 
tail  party  in  the  Somerset  Hotel. 

A  Wednesday  luncheon  will 
close  the  NAEA  meeting  with  a 
talk  by  Henry  E.  Abt,  president 
Brand  Names  Foundation. 


Oshkosh  Daily  Runs 
Four  Special  Editions 

The  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily 
Northwestern  is  publishing  four 
special  editions  chronicling  the 
history  of  the  community. 

First  of  the  four,  a  64-page  edi 
tion,  ran  June  5  and  dealt  with 
Oshkosh  industrial  concerns.  Sec¬ 
ond,  third  and  fourth  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  on  succeeding  Fridays. 
Other  topics  to  be  taken 
throughout  the  series  are  trans¬ 
portation  firms,  banks,  dairies, 
building  and  loan  groups,  retail 
stores,  churches,  hospitals,  and  also 
various  fraternal  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations.  One  dollar  buys  them  all 
for  mailing. 

The  whole  venture,  falling  prior 
to  a  city-wide  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  June  27-July  4,  is  under  the 
direction  of  co-publishers  Samuel 
W.  Heaney  and  A.  Thomas 
Schwalm,  managing  edtior  A.  ) 
Mace  and  local  advertising  man 
ager  Walter  Ellegard. 


McCall's  Tips  SMI 
On  Newspaper  Use 

McCall’s  Adevertising  Promo¬ 
tion  Service  for  July  is  recom¬ 
mending  to  members  of  the  Super 
Market  Institute  a  “clean,  cool, 
fresh  look”  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Greater  use  of  white  space 
is  suggested. 

Also  suggested  to  store  opera¬ 
tors:  feature  finished  food  dishes 
and  sell  beauty  items  emphasizing 
the  needs  for  the  time  of  year. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


STAR  AND 
TRIBUNE?  I’D 
LIKE  TO  REPORT 
TWO  COURTEOUS 
DRIVERS." 


Strange  things  are  happening  in 
Minneapolis.  Fteliable  witnesses  at- 
t^t  to  seeing  a  motorist  hop  out  of 
his  car  into  rush  hour  traffic  and 
help  an  elderly  woman  across  the 
street.  Another  citizen  who  left  his 
car  parked  at  the  curb  over-night  re¬ 
ported  being  awakened  by  an  early 
morning  phone  call  informing  him 
(a)  he  had  a  dented  fender,  (b)  the 
caller  responsible  for  same  wished  to 
apologize,  and  (c)  a  check  for  dam¬ 
ages  would  be  on  its  way  from  the 
insurance  company. 

This  epidemic  of  motoring  man¬ 
ners  has  struck  hard  all  over  town,  is 


spreading  fast  into  all  parts  of  the 
Upper  Midwest.  It  began  innocently 
enough,  when  a  bemused  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  editor  was 
bowed  into  a  vacant  parking  space 
by  another  motorist,  aiming  for  the 
same  spot,  who  cheerfully  declined 
to  cross  bumpers  with  him  for  curb- 
side  privileges.  Borrowing  the  title 
“Courtesy  is  Contagious”  for  his 
improbable  news  story,  the  editor 
reported  the  Samaritan’s  license 
number,  and  invited  readers  to  phone 
in  license  numbers  of  other  motorists 
observed  performing  similar  driving 
courtesies. 

With  plates  polished  fore  and  aft, 
and  with  the  rules  of  etiquette  firmly 
in  mind,  Minneapolis  drivers  took 
up  the  challenge,  vying  for  honors 
in  smoothing  traffic  and  soothing 
tempers.  Result:  hundreds  of  cars 
have  been  pushed  or  pulled  for 
free — out  of  snowbanks,  alleys  and 
the  middle  of  intersections;  thou¬ 
sands  of  pedestrians  have  not  been 
honked  at,  and  at  least  one  man  had 


a  flat  tire  changed  by  an  unknown 
benefactor. 

How  long  this  attack  of  insuffer¬ 
able  politeness  will  last,  there’s  no 
telling.  Like  many  worthwhile  causes 
espoused  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  it  may  go  on  for  years 
and  years.  Adding  courtesy  to  cau¬ 
tion  to  help  Minneapolis  achieve 
and  maintain  its  traffic  record  as 
America’s  safest  large  city  is  just 
one  example  of  the  way  sound  ideas 
burgeon  when  they’re  planted  by 
good  newspapers — newspapers 
which  have  earned  the  abiding  re¬ 
spect  and  loyalty  of  their  audience 
as  trusted  leaders,  entertaining  com¬ 
panions,  dependable  friends. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  </Tribune 


EVENING 


MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


620,000  SUNDAY-485,000  DAILY 


JOHN  COWUS,  PrMidMt 
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The  Adverfiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Zany  Ad  Copy 
Keeps  the  Food 
In  Their  Locker 


By  Anna  L.. Newsom 


Boulder,  Colo. — If  running  a 
locker  plant  successfully  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  best  floor  show,  Byron 
Wellington  “Mouse”  Hart  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  Draper,  should 
be  very  successful  in  their  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Hart-Draper  Food- 
bank. 

Their  floor  show  is  not  of  the 
dancing  girl  variety,  but  comes  in 
the  form  of  zany  advertising  run 
nightly  in  the  Boulder  Daily 
Camera. 

Draper  says  of  Hart,  “That  little 
guy  weighs  in  at  110  lbs.  with  a 
dripping  beef  heart  hanging  from 
each  hand.  We  were  fraternity 
brothers.  I  helped  carry  him  into 
the  fraternity  house  to  pledge  him. 
I  had  his  feet,  and  when  he  woke 
up  the  next  day  he  was  bilious, 
but  we  were  fraternity  brothers. 
He  majored  in  Geology,  and  when 
we  get  a  beef  in  with  kidney  stones 
this  guy  is  invaluable.  He’s  so 
emaciated  looking  we  keep  him  in 
the  back  room  so  as  not  to  give 
this  rat’s  nest  a  bad  name.  His 
business  philosophy  is  ‘A  bird  in 
the  pan  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.’  ” 

Hart  says  of  Draper:  “That  big 


slob  over  there  hanging  up  the 
keys  while  I  lug  them  heavy  bas¬ 
kets  around  Ailing  lockers,  is  my 
partner.  I’ve  known  him  intimately 
ever  since  my  neckties  started  dis¬ 
appearing  around  the  fraternity 
house.  He  graduated  from  college 
as  an  accountant — it  seemed  easier 
to  graduate  him  than  to  put  up 
with  his  snoring  in  class.  Give 
that  guy  a  pencil  and  he  can  Agure 
10  ways  in  10  minutes  to  put  me 
10,000  clams  in  debt.  We  put  him 
out  selling  to  get  rid  of  him.  He’s 
the  only  college  bred  delivery  boy 
in  town.  His  business  philosophy 
is  ‘Find  me  a  bush  and  I’ll  put  two 
birds  in  it,  and  play  soft  music  to 
get  rich  selling  the  progeny.’” 

That  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of 
the  characters  who  spawn  zany 
locker  advertising.  >^en  asked 
whether  they  thought  this  type  of 
advertising  would  be  good  for  all 
locker  plants  they  answered,  “Yes, 
if  your  locker  plants  are  located  in 
a  community  where  there  are  more 
locker  plants  than  Ailing  stations. 
Boulder  is  just  about  in  that  po¬ 
sition.” 

In  a  more  serious  vein  they  both 
admitted  that  they  were  too  cheap 
to  buy  advertising  that  did  not  get 
read,  and  would  rather  get  their 
ads  read  than  be  president,  even 
though  the  ads  were  downright  in¬ 
sulting  to  their  Foodbank  and  to 
its  owners. 

They  started  this  type  of  adver¬ 


tising  experimentally  one  month 
before  the  deer  hunting  season 
opened  year  before  last,  and  were 
amazed  to  And  that  their  deer 
processing  and  locker  rentals  had 
doubled  over  any  of  the  other  four 
years  they  had  been  in  business. 

These  boys  have  never  done  less 
than  $100,000  total  business  a  year 
since  the  day  they  opened.  They 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  getting  too  heavy  on  the 
wholesale  meat  end,  and  to  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  like,  so  their  zany 
advertising  was  aimed  at  equaliz¬ 
ing  sales  to  individuals  and  to  in¬ 
stitutions.  To  that  end  their  ad¬ 
vertising  worked  out  so  well  that 
locker  sales  to  customers  now  ex¬ 
ceed  the  wholesale  meat  sales. 

They  have  made  independent 
surveys  to  determine  the  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  Foodbank  advertising. 
The  lowest  Agures  of  readership 
was  80  per  cent. 

They  make  no  claims  at  being 
the  most  successful  locker  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  country,  but  feel  that 
no  two  in  the  business  have  more 
fun  than  they  do. 


Life  Complei 
Study  of  Four 
Major  Media 


Hartman  Goes  to  R-J 

Ashley  P.  Hartman,  formerly 
with  Cresmer  and  Woodward,  is 
now  on  the  sales  staff  of  Ridder- 
Johns,  Inc.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive.  The  Arm  will  shortly  open 
ofAces  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mr.  Hartman  will  be 
in  the  latter. 


Daily  Is  Upheld  on  Assigning  Ad  Accounts 


Seattle — ^The  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  management  to  assign  work 
to  employes  within  the  limits  of 
their  contractual  classiAcations  re¬ 
ceived  new  emphasis  in  a  court 
test  here  recently. 

Superior  Judge  Chester  A. 
Batchelor,  deciding  a  suit  by  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Newspaper  Guild 
against  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  said  in  part: 

“I  don’t  believe,  gentlemen, 
(that)  we  have  come  to  the  stage 
where  employes  or  unions  can  Ax 
the  work.” 

The  decision  apparently  ended 
prolonged  disagreement  between 
the  union  and  the  newspaper  over 
the  dismissal  in  September,  1951, 
of  a  display  advertising  salesman, 
John  Schmick. 

Mr.  Schmick  was  hired  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1949,  to  handle  the  retail 
food  classi^ation  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  came  to  the  P.-I.  from 
the  now-defunct  Tacoma  Times. 
Before  that  he  was  associated  for 
many  years  with  the  Seattle  Star. 

Two  years  after  becoming  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  P.-I.,  Mr.  Schmick 
was  discharged  by  A.  L.  Brock, 
display  department  manager,  on 
the  ground  that  the  food  classi- 
Acation  was  showing  an  “unsatis¬ 
factory  record,”  and  that  Mr. 
Schmick  had  failed,  during  his 
employment  “to  any  degree  to 
bring  new  regular  food  adver¬ 


tisers  into  the  Post-Intelligencer,” 

The  guild  carried  the  Aring  to 
an  arbitration  board. 

The  board,  in  its  decision  on  the 
case,  said  in  part: 

“In  the  absence  of  a  union  con¬ 
tract,  it  would,  of  course,  be  per¬ 
missible  for  an  employer  to  dis¬ 
charge  an  employe  merely  because 
the  employer  thought  a  new  per¬ 
son  might  be  able  to  produce  bet¬ 
ter  results,  even  assuming  that  the 
incuntbent  was  competent  and  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job.” 

However,  the  board  noted  that 
the  contract  between  the  guild  and 
the  newspaper  provided  that  an 
employe  could  not  be  discharged 
except  for  “good  and  sufficient 
cause,”  found  that  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  did  not  prove  such  cause 
existed  and  ordered  Mr.  Schmick 
to  be  reinstated,  with  his  service 
record  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Schmick  was  unemployed 
from  Sept.  8,  1951,  to  April  18, 
1952,  when  he  was  reinstated. 
During  that  time,  he  drew  $780 
in  state  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion.  Had  he  been  continuously 
employed  by  the  paper  during  that 
time  he  would  have  drawn  $3,264. 
However,  in  paying  him,  the  news¬ 
paper  deducted  the  money  he  had 
collected  from  the  state.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  paper  changed  his  duties 
so  that  he  no  longer  was  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  food 


classiAcaAon. 

The  guild  challenged  the  news¬ 
paper’s  right  to  deduct  the  unem- 
pJoyment  compensation  from  the 
back  pay,  and  also  to  re-assign 
duties,  bringing  the  court  suit. 
(Under  Washington  State  law, 
employers  contribute  to  the  un¬ 
employment  compensation  fund, 
the  amount  being  determined  in 
some  measure  by  how  much  un¬ 
employed  former  employes  of  a 
particular  Arm  drew  from  the 
fund.) 

Ju^e  Batchelor  found  that  the 
law  did  not  compel  that  Mr. 
Schmick  return  that  money  to  the 
state.  But,  the  judge  said,  it  is 
“simply  abhorrent”  for  a  man  to 
proAt  by  his  unemployment.  He 
also  ruM  that  the  newspaper  was 
within  its  rights  to  make  the  de¬ 
duction  as  it  did. 

Denying  the  plaintiff’s  claim 
that  he,  or  the  Guild,  should  set 
the  work,  the  court  maintained  it 
is  the  employer’s  business  to  say 
that  what  a  printer,  for  example, 
shall  do,  and  a  union  cannot  say 
that  a  printer  shall  do  nothing  but 
set  type. 

A  management  spokesman  said: 

“The  decision  unequivocally 
sustains  management’s  right  to  as¬ 
sign  and  re-assign  advertising 
salesmen  to  various  prospective 
advertisers  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
business  require.” 


Data  with  which  an  advcif 
can  analyze  accumulative 
ences  of  several  major  medial 
made  available  for  the  to 
this  week  with  announcenKcl 
completion  of  a  new  Life 
zine  advertising  research 
The  study,  entitled  “A  Study! 
Four  Media,”  was  conducted  1 
Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc., 
covers  This  Week,  Ladies^  Hu 
Journal,  Life,  Look,  Saturday  I 
ning  Post,  and  leading  ra&|| 
shows. 

“The  results  of  this  study," 
Publisher  Andrew  Heiskell  saiil 
announcing  the  study’s 
tion,  “confirm  the  facts  that! 
had  previously  established  is 
of  its  own  accumulative  au 
and  demonstrate  how  other 
zines  and  other  media  also 
ulate  their  audiences.” 

Accumulation  Data 
In  addition  to  measuring 
analyzing  accumulated  audited 
reached  by  the  four  media,  datij 
provided  on  the  rate  of  ovoi 
accumulation,  frequency  of 
ing,  listening  or  viewing,  and 
such  basic  audience  characteiisu 
as  age,  education  and  income. 

“There  are  obviously  variaiiu 
in  the  pattern  between  mag 
and  between  media,”  Mr.  Heii 
said,  “but  the  basic  importanai 
‘A  Study  of  Four  Media’ 
documeirtation  of  the  tremeo 
size  of  the  audience  that  the 
tional  advertiser  can  reach.” 

Edward  Miller,  Life  research' 
rector,  in  pointing  out  the  sig 
cance  of  the  study,  noted: 
of  the  media  was  selected  for  i 
elusion  in  the  study  because 
leadership  in  a  given  Aeld  of 
vertising.  They  are  good  medi^ 
all  of  them,  and  the  more  the : 
vertiser  knows  about  which  one 
use  under  which  condiUons, 
greater  his  advertising  success 
be. 

“We  sincerely  hope  that 
study  marks  only  the  Ant  chapsj 
in  an  ever-extending  program 
all  advertising  media  to  pres' 
the  advertiser  with  maximum 
to  objectively  and  equitably  evi^ 
ate  the  measurable  aspects  of 
vertising  media,”  Mr.  Miller 
dared. 


de 


TV  Code  Board  Hits 
'Bait  Advertising' 

The  Television  Code 
Board  called  on  subscribing 
tions  this  week  to  heed  their  al 
vertising  pledge  to  the  public,  I* 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  “bait  w 
vertising”  which  makes  extran 
gant  claims  about  the  availabui! 
of  spedally-priced  merchandise. 

Acceptance  of  such  advertise 
the  Board  said,  exposes  medi*' 
the  loss  of  public  conffdence. 
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the  people  in  a  market 

determine  the  KIND 

of  market  it  is  .  ^ 


►  secA\otvft  , 


W^//  people  in  markets  served  by  Brush-Moore 

newspapers  respond  as  they  do,  because  their  newspaper  is 
part  of  the  family.  Brush-Moore  newspaper  readers 
believe  and  react  to  what  they  read — both  editorial  and 
advertising  material.  They're  the  kind  of  active,  interested  people 
who  make  Brush-Moore  markets  great  markets. 
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The  Louisville  Times 


The  Buffalo 
Courier -Express 
carries  more 
Women's  Store 
(and  Men's  Store) 


than  any  other 


Western  Neir  York 


WOMEN'S  STORE 
LINEAGE  19S2 
Daily  1,324,375  lines 
Sunday  665,562  lines 


BUFFALO 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


No  Dept.  Store  Record 
Last  Year,  Report  Shows 


lander’s  Airfoam  mattress 
Red-Line  Foundation  ensembi 
will  cover  the  market  natioi 


The  28th  edition  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results 
of  Departmentized  Stores  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  the  Na- 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


200  Newspapers  Get 


tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa-  Rotomatic  TV  Copy 


with  16  full  page  ads  in  nu 
zines,  via  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  ( 
cago. 

The  company  also  is  consider 
plans  to  supplement  the  campa 
with  ads  in  newspapers  and  t 
local  TV  spots.  In  addition,  E 
lander  will  urge  dealers  to  ca 
talize  on  the  ads  by  sending 
complete  promotion  package  to 
local  retail  outlets. 


tion  brings  out  the  fact  that  “1952  Almost  200  newspapers  will  be 


was  not  a  year  of  achievement  for  used  in  a  campaign  for  the  new  New  Old  Hickory  Ads 


the  department  and  specialty  stores  Rotomatic  television  line  of  RCA  A  new  series  of  newspaper . 


as  a  whole.” 


Victor’s  Home  Instrument  Dc-  is  being  released  by  Old  Hidd 


Distilling  Corp.  featuring  an  J 


ur-pniT  If  TV  OTTntrr^tj-  partment.  uisiiiimg  s.,orp.  leaiunng  an  3 

HblAIL  AD  SURVEY  J.  M.  Williams,  manager  of  ad-  larged  portrait  of  Andrew  hi 

vertising  and  sales  promotion,  said  son.  Picture  of  the  Old  Hidr 
Some  110  pages  of  text  and  every  TV  market  will  be  covered  bottle  is  subordinated  and  the  i- 
tables  based  on  Federal  Reserve  by  the  schedule  breaking  July  12.  is  brief. 

Districts  for  department  stores  and  A  second  campaign  is  scheduled  In  this  series,  to  be  local:: 
a  sample  of  419  stores  give  evi-  to  run  simultaneously  in  support  with  hpdlines  in  some  marl' 
dence  of  this  through  comparative  of  RCA  Victor’s  radios  and  Vic-  sizes  will  range  from  two-coi - 
figures  by  year,  inventories  car-  trola  phonographs.  And  a  third  200-line  ads  to  five-column,  E'' 
ried,  taxes,  overhead,  etc.  Also  campaign  will  push  a  7-band  porta-  line  ads  in  two  colors  (red 
listed  is  publicity  and  advertising  ble  radio,  the  Strato-World.  black), 

data  for  department  and  specialty  All  three  campaigns  will  be 


data  for  department  and  specialty 


stores  with  annual  sales  over  $1,-  supported  at  the  local  level  by  Bug  Bulb  in  Dailies 


000,000.  In  this  table  1952  is  com-  cooperative  programs  now  avail- 


pared  with  1951. 

Total  newspaper  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising  was  up  .02  per  cent  in 


able  to  distributors  and  dealers. 


Parker  Pen  Plans 


1952  from  3.03  percent  of  net  5-Week  Campaign 


Bug  Bulb,  a  new  electric  1:: 
insect  killer,  is  using  36  da:  ; 
in  the  Greater  New  York  Mr 
politan  area.  Made  by  Arncre 
Aerovap,  Inc.,  New  York,  the  co* 


Owners  and  oiteratart  of 
Station  WHAS  and  Station  WHAS-TV 
872.846  DAILY  «  301,688  SUNDAY 
Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Co. 


sales  of  owned  departments  in  de-  Chicago — Cave  man  talk,  tight-  P^ny  s  ads,  through  H.  B.  L-- 

partment  stores.  For  specialty  rope  walking,  and  a  short  lesson  Quatte,  Inc.,  are  made  up  of  II.- 

stores  the  figure  is  up  .13  per  cent  in  pen  making  will  be  used  by  the  196-line  copy  to  run  oncti 

from  3.74  per  cent  in  1951.  This  Parker  Pen  Company,  Janesville,  week  and  five  times  a  week, 
excludes  direct  mail  and  display  wis.,  in  a  new  $400,000,  five-week 

advertising.  advertising  campaign  dramatizing  Dailies  Shore  Servel  Ads 

In  these  categories  direct  mail  the  smoothness  of  the  new  points  Newspapers,  along  with  ni;. 

for  1952  was  down  to  .16  per  cent  on  Parker  pens.  Timed  to  school  television  and  poster  boards, » : 

from  .17  in  1951  and  display  in  opening,  it’s  the  firm’s  biggest  ef-  be  used  in  more  than  100  ktj 


be  used  in  more  than  100  koj 


1952  was  down  to  .57  per  cent  fort  of  the  year  to  date,  via  J.  cities  in  the  third  phase  of  Send 


from  .62  in  1951  for  department  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


stores.  In  specialty  stores  the  figure  American  Weekly,  Country  Gen-  This  “Proof  of  Superiority"  proir^- 
for  direct  mail  was  .23  per  cent  tleman,  Life,  Look,  Newsweek,  tion  enables  householders  o 
after  .31  percent  in  1951.  A  gain  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Time,  in-  sample  a  refrigerator  for  lOdi- 
is  shown,  however,  for  display  in  dependent  roto  newspapers,  and  on  payment  of  a  $1  deposit. 
specialty  stores  doing  over  $1,000,-  college  and  high  school  newspa-  &  Greist  is  the  agency. 

000  in  annual  sal^.  They  went  pers  will  be  included  in  the  cam-  ■ 

from  .73  per  cent  in  1951,  to  .75  paign,  which  is  scheduled  to  run  _  _ ,  _  _  , 

per  cent  in  1952.  from  late  August  through  the  first  *  Okllltlt  CO-Op  AuS 

In  the  department  store  category,  week  in  October.  Lead  Girdle  Field 

newspapers  chalked  up  a  small  ®  -rv.  c  ^ 

fof  the  la«?r  7eZ  waf  2  4oTr  panyd^mt^ted'retaH  coopera::; 

cent  In  1952  the  figure  was  2^43  ^  Monthly  Program  advertising  in  the  girdle  and  bt; 

n^r  V^nf  In  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  will  use  comics  siere  field  during  the  first  .o. 


campaign  for  its  1953  refrigerait’"'! 
This  “Proof  of  Superiority”  proT:'-l 


from  .73  per  cent  in  1951,  to  .75  paign,  which  is  schedule 
per  cent  in  1952.  from  late  August  througl 

In  the  department  store  category,  week  in  October, 
newspapers  chalked  up  a  small 

gain  in  1952  over  1951  Figure  Heinz  to  Use  Comics 
for  the  latter  year  was  2.40  per 
cent.  In  1952  the  figure  was  2  43 

per  cent.  In  the  specialty  stores,  J-  Heinz  Co.  will  u 


newsnaoers’  eain  was  15  oer  cent  sections  of  150  metropolitan  news-  mouths  of  1953,  according  » 
newspapers  gam  was  .15  per  cent  ^  campaign  featuring  summary  report  of  retail  advel 


to  3.06  per  cent.  Radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  remained  relatively  constant. 
Out  of  the  publicity  dollar,  news- 


picnic  supplies.  Summer  foods  and  tising  in  daily  and  Sunday  ne*' 
quick-to-fix  specials — not  neces-  papers,  it  was  disclosed  by 


ROP  Full  Color  available 
both  Daily  &  Sunday 


papers  got  from  one  to  five  cents  f '.‘j  Heinz  products  dea,  Lowy,  Formfit  first  v.cepres  -- 

m^e  in  1952  than  they  did  in  besides  moving  Heinz  products,  is  The  total  of  8,311  advert,. 
1951  for  department  stores  doing  ‘o  ‘^e  grocer  a  plan  to  stage  ments  amounting  to  1,73  ^, 

mnrp  th.n  St  1  000  000  anmiaiiv  storewide  promotions.  lines  of  advertising  for  both  tou 


more  than  $1,000,000  annually. 
The  average  was  four  cents  more 


Ads,  two-thirds  of  a  page,  will  dation  garments  and  brassier 


for  a  total  in  1952  of  61c.  For  the  run  once  a  month  with  initial  in-  were  run  by  retailers  duni«  q 

-  -  -  -  _ _  c^rfinnc  Tlinf»  onH  Tlllv  ^  Arc*  f^nr  mrhnfkc  nf  fVlP  VCRf.  •'H 


specialty  stores  the  figure’for  1952  ^7/  ^8  and  July  5.  Series,  first  four  months  of  the  year,  >L 

was  56c  in  1952  as  opposed  to  54c  ^his  tota  ^  2 

1951  through  May,  1954.  to  20.4  per  cent  of  all  cooperati 


to  26.4  per  cent  of  all  cooperate 
advertising  in  the  field,  and  rep 
sented  more  than  that  accoro 
any  other  manufacturer, 
Formfit  sales,  reflecting  the  a 


WbiUrn  N«w  York's 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Nawtpopor 

REPRESENTATIVES: 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH 


Englcmder  Launches  sented  more  than  that  accorde 

Namod  Country  CM  Big  'Sleep'  Drive  any  other  manufacturer, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^Leo  Zarin,  Chicago — ^The  Englander  Co.,  Formfit  sales,  reflecting  the  a 

formerly  a  distributor  for  the  Buf-  Inc.,  launched  an  ad  campaign  vertising  and  promotion  campai? 
falo  Courier-Express,  has  been  June  15  that  is  twice  as  large  as  of  the  company,  were  up 
named  country  circulation  man-  the  extensive  program  it  conducted  than  20  per  cent  for  the  first  q® 
ager  for  the  paper.  He  began  as  a  during  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  ter  of  1953,  as  compared  with  “ 
C-E  carrier  boy.  1952.  The  campaign  features  Eng-  preceding  year,  he  pointed  out 
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Do  you  know  these 


four  basic  facts 


about  the  dairy  industry? 


Dairy  foods  play  a  truly  amazing  role  in  the  U.  S.  diet.  Study  these  facts: 


(1)  Milk  and  the  products  made  from  milk 
(cheese,  butter,  ice  cream,  dry  milk  powder, 
evaporated  milk,  etc.)  supplied  the  following 
amounts  of  important  nutrients  to  the  U.  S. 


diet  in  1952: 

Protein 

26.0% 

Calcium 

76.2% 

Fat 

24.7% 

Vitamin  A 

18.5% 

Riboflavin 

4S.3% 

Thiamine 

11.4% 

Food  energy 

16.6% 

(2)  All  of  us  must  drink  milk  or  eat  other  dairy 
foods  to  get  enough  calcium.  It  is  almost 


impossible  to  eat  enough  non-dairy  products 
to  get  enough  calcium  for  good  bones,  good 
teeth  and  normal  body  function.  Calcium  is  as 
important  to  adults  as  to  children,  because  the 
calcium  in  the  human  body  must  constantly  be 
replaced. 

(3)  Dairy  foods  supply  over  one-quarter  of  the 
proteins  in  the  U.  S.  diet.  It  has  been  proved 
that  if  you  bought  most  dairy  foods  for  their 
protein  content  alone,  you’d  more  than  get  your 
money’s  worth. 

(4)  Dairy  foods  cost  the  public  only  15%  of  the 
total  food  bill  last  year!  For  food  value  and 
money  value  alike,  dairy  products  are  the  best 
food  buy. 


These  facts  show  that  as  a  group,  dairy  foods  are  excellent  values  at  today’s 
prices — especially  when  compared  with  other  foods  and  with  other  living  costs. 
Today’s  high  production  of  dairy  foods  (now  at  record  levels)  is  a  major  blessing 
for  all  of  us. 

Practically  every  other  nation  on  earth  would  be  happy  to  have  an  oversupply 
of  these  health-giving  foods. 


Homemaker  service  and  research  for  the  public, 
supported  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation 

American  Dairy  Association 

“VOICE  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER" 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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CUTLER'HAHMER 


MOTOR  CONTROL 


MOTOR  CONTOOL 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  for  Unit  Press  Drive 
used  on  Goss  Headliner  Press  in  plant  ol 
CANTON,  OHIO,  REPOSITORY 
This  $600,000  seven  unit  installation  hos  print¬ 
ing  capacity  of  45,000  copies  of  56  pages 
per  hour,  an  average  delivery  of  42,000  per 
hour.  Space  for  expansion  is  provided  at  both 
ends.  Color  equipment  is  included. 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for  Singl* 
Motor  Drive  on  Goss  Tubular  Press  at 
GOSHEN,  IND.,  NEWS  DEMOCRAT 
One  of  a  series  of  highly  successful  Cutlof 
Hammer  Electronic  Single  Motor  Drives  o« 
tubular  type  presses.  Simple,  dependoblf* 
highly  efficient. 


THE  CUTLER-HAMMER  CONTROL 

FOR  UNIT  DRIVE  , 

1$  THE  CONTROL 

Like  all  controls  in  the  extensive  circulating  currents  and  excessive  ^  i/t 

Cutler-Hammer  Line  of  right  press  current  peaks  are  a  thing  of  the  J 

control  equipment,  this  company’s  past.  Jk  A 


Like  all  controls  in  the  extensive 
Cutler-Hammer  Line  of  right  press 
control  equipment,  this  company’s 
control  for  unit  press  drive  is 
marked  by  the  utmost  simplicity. 
Such  simplicity  in  gaining  max¬ 
imum  continuous  press  production 
actually  results  in  greater  depend¬ 
ability  and  economy  of  operation, 
and  above  all  true  flexibility.  This 
control  is  easy  to  understand  as 
well ...  an  advantage  appreciated 
by  the  installing  contractor  and  by 
the  plant  electrician  who  has  to 
maintain  electrical  operation. 

Among  its  features,  each  press 
unit  has  its  own  motor— and  each 
motor  has  its  own  control.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  units  are  easily  cut  in  and  cut 
out.  And  troubles  such  as  changing 
load  adjusting  resistor  switches, 
equalizing  the  load  among  motors, 


circulating  currents  and  excessive 
current  peaks  are  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Here  also  are  used  tried  and  true 
standard  industrial  control  com¬ 
ponents  familiar  to  the  average 
electrician  and  requiring  no  spe¬ 
cialists’  expert  knowledge.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  all  control  equipment 
can  be  mounted  away  from  the 
press  and  installation  is  relatively 
simple  and  economical.  Simple  and 
sturdy  wound  rotor  a.c.  motors  are 
used,  easily  installed,  aligned  and 
serviced.  These  motors  have  ample 
overload  capacity  for  operating  the 
press  at  full  speed  should  one  mo¬ 
tor  fail . . .  also  for  driving  addi¬ 
tional  color  decks.  Their  smooth 
automatic  acceleration  is  provided 
by  the  C-H  cam  drum  accelerating 
device  with  72  speed  points.  The 


provision  of  a  gearhead  motor  for 
inching  and  threading  ends  the 
need  to  energize  the  driving  motors 
for  these  operations.  Dynamic 
braking  eliminates  the  use  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  motor  with  built-in  brakes. 

For  dependability,  flexibility, 
economy,  and  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction,  specify  Cutler-Hammer 
Control  for  Unit  Press  Drives. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1223 
St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  instantly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
can  be  rethreaded  without  latching  detec¬ 
tors.  Easy  to  mount. 


MOTOR  CONTROL 

LC^ 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 

A  Cutler-Hammer  ''original”  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and  guards 
against  destructive  wrap-arounds  and 
costly  delays — resets  automatically. 


A  A RaII  ROAI^^ 


retail  advertisers  know  the 

usAm^HERftUKXmSS 

to  be  a  newspaper  of  tremendous 
advertising  ^SS/tWSl-aifftlp/ 


IF  you  want  sales 
you'll  GET  *111010  from 

The  Lof  Angeles  Evening 

HERALD-EXPRESS 

"Los  Angeles'  FIRST  Metropolitan  Newspaper" 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


How  Agency  Produces 
A  Television  Show 


By  James  L  CoUings 

Three  producers  and  one  senior 
script  editor  from  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  advertising  agency, 
were  sitting  around  telling  how 
their  company  produces  a  televi¬ 
sion  show'. 

They  were  Harry  R.  Herrmann; 
Stanley  J.  Quinn,  one  of  two  pro¬ 
ducer-directors  of  Kraft  Television 
Theater  (the  oldest  show  on  TV); 
Edmund  C.  Rice,  the  script  editor; 
and  H.  Calvin  (Cal)  Kuhl,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  Lux  Video  Theatre. 

JWT,  Mr.  Rice  explained,  is 
operating  in  the  best  interest  of 
its  clients  when  it  prepares  shows 
for  them  instead  of  buying  pack¬ 
aged  deals. 

“There’s  the  human  equation,” 
he  said.  “We  get  to  understand 
each  other’s  views  and  we  can  talk 
over  technical  problems.  All  in 
all,  it  works  out  better.” 

“The  philosophy  of  the  agency,” 
Mr.  Kuhl  added,  “has  been  to  do 
its  own  shows  for  the  specific  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  clients.  In  the 
past,  this  has  cost  the  agency 
money,  but  we’re  breaking  even 
now.” 

“You  can  say,”  Mr.  Rice  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  lack  of  trained  person¬ 
nel  are  the  reasons  why  other 
agencies  don’t  produce  their  own 
products.  I  can  think  of  only  one 
agency  here  in  town  besides  JWT 
that  does.” 

When  the  group  was  asked 
whether  they  had  more  editorial 
freedom  in  an  agency^roduced 
program  over  a  packaged  one, 
there  was  a  Ictud  hesitation.  Final¬ 
ly  Mr.  Rice  said,  yes,  it  would  be 
true  to  say  they  were  freer,  Mr. 
Quinn  added  words  of  agreement. 

Legal,  art,  copy,  media,  traffic, 
motion  picture,  television  —  all 
these  departments  are  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  a 
show,  after  it  is  decided  what  pro¬ 
gram  to  put  on  and  what  time  it 
will  fill. 

“Then,”  Mr.  Rice  said,  “the 


ing,  special  effects  and  coord::..] 
tion);  and  a  man  who  supers 
the  selection  of  music  and  sc: 
that  costume  appointments 
kept;  and  a  budget  assistant; 
a  commercial  writer. 

“These  people  are  in  the  agv: 
cy,”  Mr.  Quinn  said.  “On  fin 
outside  we  get  a  scenic  designer 
a  costume  supervisor,  a  unit  pro; 
man,  a  network  coordinator  (: 
sponsible  for  contact  between  tat 
show  and  the  network)  and  acoi- 
poser-conductor.” 

“When  all  this  is  attended  to.' 
Mr.  Kuhl  said,  “we  go  into  a  pri> 
duction  meeting.  It’s  attended  b; 
everyone  concerned  with  the  shoi 
except  the  cast.  This  meeting  a 
held  two  to  three  weeks  befort 
the  show,  and  time  of  the  reheary 
als  following  depends  on  tho 
length  and  nature  of  the  prograa 
For  an  hour  show,  for  instanct 
we  often  rehearse  40  hours. 

The  final  product  may  look  pol¬ 
ished,  the  producers  said,  but  if 
televiewers  only  knew  some  of  the 
birth-pains.  Actors  get  sick  at  the 
last  moment,  rights  have  to  be 
cleared,  private  sleuthing  races  J 
deadline. 

“Once,”  Mr.  Rice  said,  “we  bad 
to  track  down  an  author  in  a 
hurry.  Through  a  radio  station- 
a  competitor,  no  less — we  located 
her  in  a  trailer  camp  in  Florida. 

“Another  time,  an  actor  «bo 
had  a  major  part  in  the  Kra.^- 
show  had  a  heart  attack  the  ni^i 
before  we  were  to  go  on  the  air. 
We  called  around  town  before 
learning  what  happened  to  him 
Another  sleuthing  job,  I 
you’d  call  it.  Another  actor 
to  learn  the  long  part  very  quickly 
It  would  be  too  costly  to  haw 
understudies  hanging  around. 

“On  the  legal  side,  five  minutes 
or  so  before  airtime  one  night 
movie  official  called  and  said  hH 
company  owned  the  rights  to  lh< 
show  and  not  to  go  on  with  it 
was  an  uneasy  moment,  but 


ones,  so  we  had  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

“And,  in  the  early  days,  an 
tress,  doing  a  commercial,  k«? 


agency  normally  determines  who’s  ^  _ , 

going  to  produce  it  and  who  the  went  ahead  anyway,  on  the  advice 
two  directors  will  be.  If  it’s  a  of  our  attorney,  because  we  !»> 
simple  show  —  that  is,  uncompli-  cleared  the  show.  It  turned  on 
cated — there  may  be  only  one  di-  that  the  Company  did  own  sone 
rector.  It  also  can  have  two  pro-  of  the  rights,  but  not  the  televisiw 
ducer-directors  if  both  are  senior 
in  experience  and  ability.” 

Next  thing,  he  said,  is  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  editor.  He  is  re-  _ _  _ „  . . . —  .  ^  . 

sponsible  for  obtaining  the  final  calling  the  client’s  product  ‘Lp- 
script.  The  editor  can  buy  the  ton’s  Tenderleaf  Tea.’ 
script  from  the  author,  hire  writers 
or  do  it  himself. 

Then  comes  the  casting  director. 

His  assignment,  of  course,  is  to 
get  talent,  either  from  personal 
interviews,  talent  agencies  or  from 
what  he  sees  on  television.  And 
a  production  assistant  (for  the  di¬ 
rector;  usually  a  girl;  checks  tim- 


These  are  about  the  only  thiup 
I  can  recall  in  the  way  of  an«' 
dotes,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Rice  is  leaving  himself  out 
Not  too  long  ago,  he  played  J 
minor  role  in  “Foreign  Intrigue- 
He  was  riddled  with  bullets  ^ 
thrown  out  of  a  speeding  car. 
recovered  nicely. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


June  20,  1953 


TO  the  PRESS  and  RADIO; 


Subject;  "STINTING  ON  THE  FEED" 


"You  don't  make  milk  by  stinting  on  the  feed." 

Thus  simply.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  stated  in  a  recent  address 
a  profound  business  truth  which  is  frequently  overlooked. 

"If  the  regulated  industries  are  to  render  their  full  services  to 
the  nation,"  the  Secretary  said,  "it  is  my  judgment  that  the  regulatory 
bodies  must  allow  earnings  adequate  to  attract  and  support  the  equity  capital 
they  can  use  effectively  for  economies,  improvement  and  growth."  And  he 
observed  further  that  "the  courage  and  inventiveness  that  risks  great  sums 
for  improvements  and  economies  in  the  future  does  not  naturally  emerge  from 
men  who  have  not  the  credit  to  raise  the  money  nor  the  assurance  that  they 
would  be  allowed  a  return  on  it  when  their  dreams  come  true." 

That  has  been  the  situation  of  the  railroads.  Earning  a  return  on 
their  investment  which  over  the  years  has  averaged  less  than  4  per  cent,  the 
railroads  have  not  found  it  possible  to  attract  the  equity  capital  they  could 
"use  effectively  for  economies,  improvement  and  growth." 

Nevertheless,  by  drawing  heavily  on  their  reserves  and  by  sharply 
increasing  their  obligations  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan,  the  railroads  have  put  into  service  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
more  than  500,000  freight  cars  and  almost  18,000  new  diesel-electric  locomo¬ 
tive  units.  For  these  and  other  improvements  they  have  spent  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Such  improvements  mean  not  only  better  service  to  the  public  but 
also  more  efficient  railroad  operation,  with  costs  and  rates  lower  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  And  as  research  opens  up  other  possi¬ 
bilities,  there  will  be  other  opportunities  for  railroads  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  which  will  mean  still  better  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

To  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  the  railroads  will  need 
not  only  "the  courage  and  inventiveness  that  risks  great  sums  for  improve¬ 
ments  and  economies  in  the  future,"  as  Secretary  Weeks  said,  but  also  the 
cash  and  the  credit  which,  in  the  long  run,  can  come  only  from  "not  stinting 
on  the  feed." 


Sincerely  yours. 


lAdvertutment)  1 1 
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Publisher  and  Advertiser 
Liable  for  Defamation 


By  Albert  Woodruii  Gray 


An  article  headed,  “An  Open 
Statement  to  the  City  of  Kinston 
and  Its  Environs,”  signed  by  Dr. 
Ralph  L.  Shell,  was  published  by 
the  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press 
and  followed  by  a  libel  action  by 
an  offended  attorney. 

In  its  answer,  the  publisher  ad¬ 
mitted  the  publication  and  alleged 
further  that  it  had  published  this 
article  as  a  paid  advertisement  at 
regular  advertising  rates  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  its  signer,  without  malice 
and  in  good  faith,  relying  on  the 
truthfulness  of  the  article. 

The  Free  Press  insisted  that  if 
this  article  contained  false  or  libel¬ 
ous  statements  as  alleged,  that  the 
contributor  of  the  article  was  joint¬ 
ly  and  primarily  liable  for  any 
damages  this  attorney  might  recov¬ 
er  and  asked  that  Dr.  Ralph  L. 
Shell  be  made  a  party  to  the  action. 

The  application  was  granted. 
The  advertiser,  in  opposition,  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  was  no  right  of 
contribution  between  co-wrong 
doers,  the  publisher  and  himself. 


The  lower  court  held  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  properly  brought  against 
both  the  advertiser  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  recently  that  decision 
was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina. 

“It  is  well  settled  that  all  who 
take  part  in  the  publication  of  a 
libel  or  who  procure  or  command 
libelous  matter  to  be  published, 
may  be  sued  by  the  person  de¬ 
famed  either  jointly  or  severally.” 

The  North  Carolina  court  fol¬ 
lowed  a  1929  decision  against  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State.  In  that  in¬ 
stance  an  action  had  been  brought 
against  not  only  the  newspaper  but 
the  author  of  a  letter  to  which  an 
objectionable  editorial  published  in 
the  State  had  referred. 

The  court,  holding  that  any  lia¬ 
bility  for  the  publication  in  the 
State  was  the  joint  liability  of  both 
publisher  and  author,  outlined  the 
boundary  beyond  which  the  con¬ 
tributor  to  a  newspaper  may  not 
go  unscathed. 

“The  one  complete  wrong  com¬ 


plained  of  in  the  complaint,”  said 
the  court,  “is  the  alleged  joint  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  ‘editorial’  in  which 
both  defendants,  it  is  contended, 
took  an  active  and  material  part — 
Weekly  by  furnishing  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  procuring  the  publication, 
the  State  Company  by  revamping 
Weekly’s  material  for  publication 
in  editorial  form,  furnishing  the 
printing  press,  etc.,  actualy  doing 
the  printing  and  publishing  the 
substance  of  the  matter  which 
Weekly,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  requested  it  to  publish.” 

A  well  known  legal  authority,  to 
which  the  court  referred  in  this 
decision,  says  of  this  joint  liability, 
“Every  one  who  requests,  procures 
or  commands  another  to  publish 
a  libel  is  answerable  as  though  he 
published  it  himself.  And  such  re¬ 
quest  need  not  be  expressed  but 
may  be  inferred  from  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  conduct  in  sending  his  manu¬ 
script  to  the  editor  of  a  magazine 
or  making  a  statement  to  the  re¬ 
porter  of  a  newspaper,  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  sure 
to  publish  it  and  without  any  effort 
to  restrain  their  so  doing. 

“And  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
defendant’s  communication  be  in¬ 
serted  verbatim,  so  long  as  the 
sense  and  substance  of  it  appear  in 
print.” 


Plea  in  Schools 


The  Coca-Cola  Company,  w' 
probably  spends  more  than 
other  one  firm  on  advertising 
protect  its  trade-mark,  is  taking 
case  into  the  journalism  sc 
with  a  special  public  relati 
presentation. 

In  a  25-minute  film,  “The  C 
for  the  Upper  Case,”  students 
given  the  story  of  trade-marks. 

Edgar  S.  Bayol,  press  cou 
for  Coca-Cola,  is  masterrai 
ing  the  approach,  which  bq. 
with  this  prologue  by  the  teackr 
“Most  of  us  don’t  realize  t- 
the  free  press  as  we  know  it 
day — indeed,  our  whole  America 
economic  system — depends  on 
existence  of  a  seemingly  unimpo’ 
tant  group  of  signs  and  symboj 
known  as  trade-marks. 


New. . . 

jlJ)  A  soc«„! 


“Without  trade-marks  fc 
would  be  hopeless  confusion  as  to 
the  source  of  goods.  Manufactu: 
ers  would  have  no  incentive  :j 
make  good  products.  Advertisii! 
would  be  worthless  or  impossibk. 
Without  advertising  revenue,  tie 
press  would  find  itself  unable  to 
continue  publication.” 


BOP  H^lOR 


(more  tha„  45-,  '"J  *  •  •  containing  tea,  .1.  ,  ^ 
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Find  out  how  this  new  service 
,  can  increase  your  advertising 
i  .  revenue  . . .  through  ROP  color. 


*-OW.COST  Mat 


WRITE: 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 
ROP  COLOR  SERVICE  for  News] 

333  West  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
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PROPOSED  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  SAFEGUARDING  OFFICIAL  INFORMATION 
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lari  WHEREAS  it  is  essential  that 
1  fthe  citizens  of  the  United  States 
OlSibe  informed  concerning  the  activ- 
ly,  government;  and 

WHEREAS  the  interests  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  require  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  and  defend  itself 
against  all  hostile  or  destructive 
action  by  covert  or  overt  means, 
including  espionage  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  action;  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  essential  that 
certain  official  information  affect¬ 
ing  the  national  defense  be  pro¬ 
tected  uniformly  against  unauthor¬ 
ized  disclosure: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes,  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  deeming  such  action  necessary 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  national 
security,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  Classification  Cate- 
fories:  Official  information  which 
requires  protection  in  the  interests 
of  national  defense  shall  be  limited 
to  three  categories  of  classifica¬ 
tion,  which  in  descending  order 
of  importance  shall  carry  one  of 
the  following  designations:  “Top 
Secret.”  “Secret”  or  “Confidential.” 
No  other  classification  shall  be 
used  to  designate  defense  or  mili¬ 
tary  information  except  as  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  by  statute.  These 
categories  are  defined  as  follows: 

(a)  Top  Secret:  The  use  of 
classification  Top  Secret  shall  be 
authorized  by  appropriate  author¬ 
ity  only  for  defense  information 
or  material  which  requires  the 
highest  degree  of  protection.  The 
Top  Secret  classification  shall  be 
applied  only  to  that  information 

!or  material,  the  defense  aspect  of 
which  is  paramount  and  the  un¬ 
authorized  disclosure  of  which 
could  result  in  exceptionally  grave 
damage  to  the  Nation,  such  as 
leading  to  a  definite  break  in  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  affecting  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States;  an 
anned  attack  against  the  United 
States  or  its  allies;  a  war;  or  the 
compromise  of  military  or  defense 
plans,  or  intelligence  operations, 
or  scientific  and  technological  de¬ 
velopments  vital  to  the  national 
defease. 

(b)  Secret:  The  use  of  the 
classification  Secret  shall  be  au¬ 
thorized  by  appropriate  authority 
only  for  defense  information  or 
tnaterial,  the  unauthorized  disclo¬ 
sure  of  which  could  result  in  seri¬ 
ous  damage  to  the  Nation,  such  as 
by  jeopardizing  the  international 
t^lations  of  the  United  States,  en¬ 
dangering  the  effectiveness  of  a 
program  or  policy  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  national  defense,  com- 
^mising  important  military  or 
defense  plans,  scientific  or  techno¬ 
logical  developments  important  to 
national  defense,  or  information 
revealing  important  intelligence 
operations,  which  would  be  of 
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great  advantage  to  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  in  causing  serious  injury  to 
the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Confidential:  The  use  of 
the  classification  Confidential  shall 
be  authorized  by  appropriate  au¬ 
thority  for  defense  information  or 
material,  the  unauthorized  disclo¬ 
sure  of  which  could  be  prejudicial 
to  the  defense  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and/or  be  of  advantage  to  a 
foreign  nation. 

Section  2.  Limitation  of  Au¬ 
thority  to  Classify:  The  authority 
to  classify  defense  information  or 
material  shall  be  limited  in  the 
agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Executive  Branch  under  conditions 
hereinafter  stipulated.  Depart¬ 


spective  agencies  shall  be  made 
only  to  responsible  officers  or  em¬ 
ployes,  who  shall  be  specifically 
designated  for  this  purpose. 

Section  3.  Classification:  Offi¬ 
cials  designated  as  having  appro¬ 
priate  authority  for  original  classi¬ 
fication  of  information  or  material 
which  requires  protection  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense  under 
this  order  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  proper  classification  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  definitions  of  the 
three  categories  in  Section  1,  here¬ 
of.  Unnecessary  classification  and 
over-classification  must  be  scrup- 
uloasly  avoided.  Special  rules  in 
classification  to  be  observed  are 
as  follows: 

(a)  Documents  in  General: 


What  the  New  Order  Would  Do 

THE  NEW  Executive  Order,  according  to  Attorney  General 
Brownell,  would  establish  a  system  differing  in  the  following 
major  respects  from  the  existing  system: 

a)  It  withdraws  original  authority  to  classify  information 
from  29  agencies  of  the  Government; 

b)  It  limits  the  authority  to  classify  in  16  additional  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  to  the  head  of  the  agency  without  power 
to  delegate; 

c)  Information  may  be  classified  only  if  required  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  defense  of  the  United  States; 

d)  One  of  the  categories  of  classified  material — “Restricted" 
— is  eliminated; 

e)  The  three  remaining  categories  of  classified  material 
(“Top  Secret”,  “Secret”  and  “Confidential”)  are  explicity  de¬ 
fined  to  prevent  indiscriminate  use  of  the  power  to  classify; 

f)  Positive  provisions  are  included  for  reviewing  classified 
material  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  classification,  or  down¬ 
grading  it,  when  the  interests  of  national  defen.se  no  longer 
requires  the  protection  of  classification; 

g)  Procedures  have  been  revised  to  make  them  more  definite 
and  certain,  so  that  employes  handling  classified  information 
will  be  more  alert  to  the  dangers  of  unauthorized  disclosure. 


ments  and  agencies  subject  to  each 
of  these  conditions  are  designated 
concurrently  with  the  issuance  of 
this  order. 

(a)  In  those  agencies  having  no 
direct  responsibility  for  national 
defense,  there  hall  be  no  authpr- 
ity  for  origir  classication  of  in¬ 
formation  or  material  under  this 
order. 

(b)  The  authority  of  original 
classification  of  information  or 
material  under  this  order  in  those 
departments  and  agencies  having 
partial  responsibility  but  not  being 
primarily  responsible  for  matters 
pertaining  to  national  defense, 
shall  be  limited  to  the  Head  of  the 
agency  without  further  delegation. 

(c)  Heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  not  affected  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
above,  shall  limit  the  delegation 
of  authority  to  classify  as  severely 
as  is  consistent  with  the  orderly 
and  expeditious  transaction  of 
Government  business.  Such  dele¬ 
gation  of  authority  to  assign  de¬ 
fense  classifications  to  documents 
or  material  originating  in  the  re¬ 


Documents  shall  be  classdfied  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  content  and 
not  necessarily  according  to  their 
relationship  to  other  documents. 
References  to  classified  material 
which  do  not  reveal  classified  de¬ 
fense  information  shall  not  be 
classified. 

(b)  Physically  Connected  Docu¬ 
ments:  The  classification  of  a  file 
or  group  of  physically  connected 
documents  shall  be  at  least  as  high 
as  that  of  the  most  highly  classi¬ 
fied  document  therein.  Documents 
separated  from  the  file  or  group 
shall  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  defense  clas¬ 
sification. 

(c)  Multiple  Classification:  A 
document,  product,  or  substance 
shall  bear  a  classification  at  least 
as  high  as  that  of  its  highest  clas¬ 
sified  components.  The  document, 
product,  or  substance  shall  bear 
only  one  over-all  classification, 
notwithstanding  that  pages,  para¬ 
graphs,  sections,  or  components 
may  bear  different  classifications. 

(d)  A  Letter  Transmitting  De¬ 
fense  Information  shall  be  classi¬ 
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fied  at  least  as  high  as  its  highest 
classified  enclosure. 

(c)  Information  Originated  by 
a  Foreign  Government:  Informa¬ 
tion  of  a  classified  nature  origi¬ 
nated  by  a  foreign  government 
and  furnished  to  the  United  States 
by  that  government  shall  be  as¬ 
signed  a  classification  which  will 
assure  a  degree  of  protection  equiv¬ 
alent  to  or  greater  than  that  re¬ 
quired  by  the  , originating  govern¬ 
ment. 

Section  4.  Declassification, 
Downgrading  or  Upgrading:  Heads 
of  departments  or  agencies  origi¬ 
nating  classified  material  shall 
designate  officials  responsible  for 
continuing  review  of  such  classi¬ 
fied  material  for  the  purpose  of 
declassification  or  downgrading 
whenever  national  defense  condi¬ 
tions  permit  and  for  receiving  re- 
que.sts  for  such  review  from  all 
sources.  Formal  procedures  shall 
be  established  to  provide  specific 
means  for  prompt  review  of  classi¬ 
fied  material  and  declassification 
or  downgrading  action  in  order  to 
preserve  the  effectiveness  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  classification  system 
and  to  reduce  the  accumulation  of 
classified  material  which  no  longer 
requires  protection  in  the  defense 
interest.  Special  rules  in  changes 
of  classification  shall  be  observed 
as  follows; 

(a)  Automatic  Changes:  To 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the 
classifying  official  shall  indicate  on 
the  material  at  the  time  of  origi¬ 
nal  classification  (except  tele¬ 
grams)  that  after  a  specified  event 
or  date,  or  upon  removal  of  classi¬ 
fied  enclosures,  the  material  will 
be  downgraded  or  declassified. 

(b)  Non-Automatic  Changes: 
The  officials  designated  to  receive 
requests  for  review  of  classified 
material  may  downgrade  or  declas¬ 
sify  such  material  when  circum¬ 
stances  no  longer  warrant  its  re¬ 
tention  in  its  original  classification 
provided  the  consent  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  classifying  authority  has 
been  obtained.  Extracts  from  or 
paragraphs  of  classified  documents 
shall  also  require  the  consent  of 
the  appropriate  classifying  author¬ 
ity  for  downgrading  or  declassifi¬ 
cation  unless  the  agency  making 
such  extracts  knows  positively  that 
they  warrant  a  classification  lower 
than  that  of  the  document  from 
which  extracted,  or  that  they  are 
not  classified. 

(c)  Material  Officially  Trans¬ 
ferred  from  Originating  Agency  to 
Another  Agency.  In  the  case  of 
information  transferred  by  or  pur¬ 
suant  to  statute  or  Executive  order 
from  one  agency  to  another  for 
the  latter’s  use  and  as  part  of  its 
official  files,  as  distinguished  from 
transfers  merely  for  purposes  of 
storage,  the  receiving  agency  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  “appropriate 
classifying  authority”  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  under  this  order,  including 
declassification  and  downgrading. 

{Continued  on  page  32b) 
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(d)  Material  of  Defunct  Agency 
Not  Officially  Transferred  to  An¬ 
other  Agency.  When  any  agency 
has  in  its  possession,  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  order, 
any  classified  information  which 
is  then,  or  thereafter  becomes,  five 
years  old  and  it  appears  (1)  that 
such  information  originated  in  an 
agency  which  has  since  become 
defunct  and  whose  records,  files 
and  other  material  have  not  been 
officially  transferred  to  another 
agency  within  the  meaning  of  sub¬ 
section  (c)  above,  or  (2)  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  possessing 
agency  to  identify  the  originating 
agency,  and  (3)  a  review  of  the 
information  indicates  that  it  should 
be  downgraded  or  declassified,  the 
said  possessing  agency  shall  have 
power  under  this  order  to  de¬ 
classify  or  downgrade  such  infor¬ 
mation.  If  it  appears  probable 
that  another  agency  may  have  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  question 
whether  the  classification  of  any 
particular  information  should  be 
maintained,  the  possessing  agency 
shall  not  exercise  the  power  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  by  this  subsection 
until  thirty  days  after  the  pos¬ 
sessing  agency  has  notified  such 
other  agency  of  the  nature  of  the 
information  and  of  ats  intention 
to  declassify  or  downgrade  the 
same.  During  the  thirty-day  pe¬ 
riod  the  other  agency  may,  if  it 
so  desires,  express  its  objections  to 
declassifying  or  downgrading  the 
particular  information,  but  the 
power  to  make  the  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  shall  reside  in  the  possessing 
agency. 

(e)  Classified  Telegrams  shall 
not  be  referred  to,  extracted  from, 
paraphrased,  downgraded,  declassi¬ 
fied.  or  disseminated  except  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  special  regulations 
issued  by  the  head  of  the  origi¬ 
nating  agency.  Classified  tele¬ 
grams  transmitted  over  crypto¬ 
graphic  systems  shall  be  handled 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  transmitting  agency. 

(f)  Upgrading:  If  the  recipient 
of  classified  material  believes  that 
its  classification  is  not  sufficiently 
protective,  it  shall  be  safeguarded 
in  accordance  with  the  classifica¬ 
tion  deemed  appropriate  and  a  re¬ 
quest  made  to  the  reviewing  offi¬ 
cial  who  may  upgrade  the  classifi¬ 
cation  after  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  appropriate  classifying  au¬ 
thority. 

(g)  Notification  of  Changes  in 
Classification:  The  reviewing  offi¬ 
cial  taking  action  to  declassify, 
downgrade,  or  upgrade  classified 
material  shall  notify,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  all  addressees  to  whom 
the  material  was  originally  trans¬ 
mitted. 

Section  5.  Marking  of  Classified 
Material:  After  a  determination  of 
the  proper  defense  classification  to 
be  assigned  has  been  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of 


this  order,  ttie  classified  material 
shall  be  marked  as  follows; 

(a)  Bound  Documents:  The  as¬ 
signed  defense  classification  on 
bound  documents,  such  as  books 
or  pamphlets,  the  pages  of  which 
are  permanently  and  securely 
fastened  together,  shall  be  con¬ 
spicuously  marked  or  stamped  on 
the  outside  of  the  front  cover,  on 
the  title  page,  on  the  first  page, 
on  the  back  page  and  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  back  cover.  In  each 
case  the  markings  shall  be  applied 
to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page 
or  cover. 

(b)  Unbound  Documents:  The 
assigned  defense  classification  on 
unbound  documents,  such  as  let¬ 
ters,  memoranda,  reports,  tele¬ 
grams,  and  other  similar  docu¬ 
ments,  the  pages  of  which  are  not 
permanently  and  securely  fastened 
together,  shall  be  conspicuously 
marked  or  stamped  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  page,  in  such 
manner  that  the  marking  will  be 
clearly  visible  when  the  pages  are 
clipped  or  stapled  together. 

(c)  Charts,  Maps,  and  Draw¬ 
ings:  Classified  charts,  maps,  and 
drawings  shall  carry  the  defense 
classification  marking  under  the 
legend,  title  block,  or  scale  in  such 
manner  that  it  will  be  reproduced 
on  all  copies  made  therefrom. 
Such  classification  shall  also  be 
marked  at  the  top  and  bottom  in 
each  instance. 

(d)  Photographs,  Films  and  Re¬ 
cordings:  Classified  photographs, 
films,  and  recordings,  and  their 
containers,  shall  be  conspicuously 
and  appropriately  marked  with  the 
assigned  defense  classification. 

(e)  Products  or  Substances: 
The  assigned  defense  classification 
shall  be  conspicuously  marked  on 
classified  products  or  substances, 
if  possible;  on  their  containers,  if 
possible;  or,  if  the  article  or  con¬ 
tainer  cannot  be  marked,  written 
notification  of  such  classification 
shall  be  furnished  to  recipients 
thereof. 

(f)  Reproductions:  All  copies 
or  reproductions  of  classified  ma¬ 
terial  shall  be  appropriately 
marked  or  stamped  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  thereof. 

(g)  Unclassified  Material:  Nor¬ 
mally  unclassified  material  shall 
not  be  marked  or  stamped  Un¬ 
classified  unless  it  is  essential  to 
convey  to  a  recipient  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  that  it  has  been  examined 
specifically  with  a  view  to  impos¬ 
ing  a  defense  classification  and  has 
been  determined  to  be  unclassified. 

(h)  Change  or  Removal  of 
Classification:  Whenever  classified 
material  is  declassified,  downgrad¬ 
ed,  or  upgraded,  the  material  shall 
be  marked  or  stamped  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  to  reflect  the  change  in 
classification,  the  authority  for  the 
action,  the  date  of  action,  and  the 
identity  of  the  official  or  unit  tak¬ 
ing  the  action.  In  addition,  the  old 
classification  marking  shall  be  can¬ 
celled  and  the  new  classification 
(if  any)  substituted  therefor.  Au¬ 
tomatic  change  in  classification 


shall  be  indicated  by  the  appropri¬ 
ate  classifying  authority  through 
marking  or  stamping  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  to  reflect  the  informa¬ 
tion  stipulated  in  Subsection  4(a) 
hereof. 

(i)  Material  Furnished  Persons 
not  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government:  When  classified  ma¬ 
terial  affecting  the  national  defense 
is  furnished  authorized  persons,  in 
or  out  of  Federal  service,  other 
than  those  in  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  following  notation,  in 
addition  to  the  assigned  classifica¬ 
tion  marking,  shall  whenever  prac¬ 
ticable  be  placed  on  the  material, 
on  its  container,  or  on  the  written 
notification  of  its  assigned  classi¬ 
fication: 

“This  material  contains  infor¬ 
mation  affecting  the  national  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  the  espionage  laws. 
Title  18,  U.S.C.,  Secs.  793  and 
794,  the  transmission  or  revela¬ 
tion  of  which  in  any  manner  to  an 
unauthorized  person  is  prohibited 
by  law.” 

Section  6.  Custody  and  Safe¬ 
keeping:  The  safekeeping  of  classi¬ 
fied  defense  information  or  ma¬ 
terial  refers  to  the  physical  or  me¬ 
chanical  means  taken  to  protect 
such  material  during  and  outside 
of  working  hours  whenever  such 
material  is  not  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  its  custodian.  The 
possession  or  use  of  such  defense 
material  must  be  limited  to  loca¬ 
tions  where  facilities  for  secure 
storage  or  protection  are  available 
or  where  unauthorized  persons  are 
prevented  from  gaining  access 
thereto. 

(a)  Storage  of  Top  Secret  Ma¬ 
terial:  Top  Secret  defense  material 
shall  be  protected  in  storage  by 
the  most  secure  facilities  possible. 
Normally  it  will  be  stored  in  a 
safe  or  a  safe-type  steel  file  con¬ 
tainer  having  a  three-position,  dial- 
type,  combination  lock  and  being 
of  such  weight,  size,  construction, 
or  installation  as  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  surreptitious  entry, 
physical  theft,  damage  by  fire  or 
tampering.  The  head  of  an  agency 
may  approve  other  storage  facili¬ 
ties  for  this  material  which  offer 
comparable  or  better  protection 
such  as  an  alarmed  area,  a  vault, 
a  secure  vault-type  room,  or  an 
area  under  close  surveillance  of 
an  armed  guard. 

(b)  Secret  and  Confidential  Ma¬ 
terial:  These  categories  of  classi¬ 
fied  defense  material  may  be 
stored  in  a  manner  authorized  for 
Top  Secret  material,  or  in  metal 
file  cabinets  equipped  with  a  steel 
lockbar  and  an  approved  three 
combination  dial-type  padlock 
from  which  the  manufacturer’s 
identification  numbers  have  been 
obliterated,  or  in  comparably  se¬ 
cure  facilities  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  agency. 

(c)  Other  Classified  Material: 
Material  classified  as  “Restricted 
Data”  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  August  1,  1946,  shall  be 
handled  and  protected  in  con¬ 


formity  with  the  provisions  of  thi^H 
Act  and  the  regulations  of 
Atomic  Energy  Commissio^H 
Heads  of  agencies  shall  prescij^^l 
such  protective  facilities  as 
be  necessary  in  their  agencies  fotW| 
material  originating  under  othelJ 
statutory  provisions  requiring  pro-l|P 
tection  of  certain  information, 
continue  the  use  of  protective 
cilities  formerly  prescribed  for^| 
“Restricted  Security  Informatioo’^B 
material  originated  and  accumu-^^ 
lated  under  provisions  of  Exec»-V^ 
tive  Order  10290  until  such  mi-  • 
terial  is  declassified  or  other  dis-  [ 
position  made  thereof. 

(d)  Changes  of  Lock  Combm 
tions:  Combinations  on  locks  of 
safekeeping  equipment  shall  be 
changed  only  by  persons  havii| 
appropriate  security  clearaiol 
whenever  such  equipment  is  placd 
in  use  after  procurement  from  Ik 
manufacturer  or  other  sourom 
whenever  a  person  knowing  tk 
combination  is  transferred  fraih 
the  office  to  which  the  equipoMl 
is  assigned;  whenever  the  combi 
nation  has  been  subjected  to  com 
promise;  and  at  least  once  evoy 
year.  Knowledge  of  combinatxM 
shall  be  limited  to  the  minimn^ 
number  of  persons  necessary  foi 
operating  purposes.  Records  of 
combinations  shall  be  classified  m 
lower  than  the  highest  category  oi 
classified  defense  material  auth» 
ized  for  storage  in  the  safekee{a|l 
equipment  concerned. 

(e)  Custodian's  ResponsibiliAr. 
Custodians  of  classified  defeae 
material  are  responsible  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  best  possible  protectioi 
and  accountability  for  such  mi-  1 
terial  at  all  times  and  particulsii 
for  securely  locking  classified  mi- 
terial  in  approved  safekeepo| 
equipment  whenever  it  is  not  is 
use  or  under  direct  superviskm  of 
responsible  employees.  Custodh 
ans  shall  habitually  follow  ptw 
cedures  which  insure  that  un*> 
thorized  persons  do  not  gain  aocea 
to  classified  defense  information  or 
material  by  sight  or  sound,  nd 
classified  information  shall  not  k 
discussed  with  or  in  the  presei# 
of  unauthorized  persons. 

(f)  Telephone  Conversation 
Defense  information  classified  ■ 
the  three  categories  under  the  pto-l 
visions  of  this  order  shall  not  b* 
revealed  in  telephone  conversi-’ 
tions. 

(g)  Loss  or  Subjection  to  Com- 
promise:  Any  person  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Branch  who  has  knowledgt 
of  the  loss  or  possible  subjection 
to  compromise  of  classified  de¬ 
fense  information  shall  promptly 
report  the  circumstances  to  a  des¬ 
ignated  official  of  his  agency,  and 
the  latter  shall  take  appropri^e 
action  forthwith,  including  advice 
to  the  originating  office  or  agency^ 

Section  7.  Accountability  ond 
Dissemination:  It  is  important  that 
persons  gain  knowledge  or  posses¬ 
sion  of  classified  defense  informa¬ 
tion  only  if  their  official  duties  re¬ 
quire  such  access  in  the  interest 
{Continued  on  page  52a) 
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NATION’S  NO.  1  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


THE  GOSS  HEADUNER 


Making  news  has  been  a  Goss  tradition  for 
more  than  65  years  . . .  and  you  can  depend  on 
Goss  to  produce  the  finest — tiist! 


Eleven  "famous  firsts"  combine  to  give  the 
HeadUner  unparalleled  ease  of  operation, 
maximum  flexibility  of  color  production,  top  quality 
printing  and  more  efficient,  safer  operation 
at  high  speeds.  All  these  "firsts"  were  the 
result  of  developments  realized  through  many 

years  of  practical  experience  in  researching, 
designing  and  building  traditionally  good 
printing  equipment. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 


1st  with  TENSION  PLATE 
LOCK-UP 

1st  with  FULLY  ENCLOSED 
INKING  UNIT 

1st  with  CONTINUOUS  INK 
FEED  SYSTEM 

1st  with  FINGERTIP 
COLORTROL 

1st  with  PORTABLE  COLOR 

FOUNTAINS  (within  guards) 

1st  with  FULL  RANGE  COLOR 
FLEXIBILITY 

1st  with  PRELOADED  CYUNDER 
and  FORM  ROLLER  BEARINGS 

1st  with  ENCLOSED  OIL-TIGHT 
FOLDING  MOTION 

1st  with  FOLDED-EDGE-FORWARD 
DELIVERY 

1st  with  "Y"  TYPE  SUB  STRUCTURE 
for  EXTREME  RIGIDITY 

And  Now! 

SELF-ALIGNING  REELS, 
PNEUMATIC  TENSIONS,  and 
FULL  SPEED  PASTERS 


More  than  800  Goss  Headliner 
Units  hove  been  sold  since  1945. 
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Study  of  Reporters’ 
Independence  Urged 


United  Nations,  N.  Y. — As  an  “Editorial  writers  may,  if  they 
important  part  of  his  program  for  wish,  submit  to  these  cynical  slo- 
keeping  alive  the  full-scale  effort  gans  since  newspaper  editorials 
at  achieving  some  formal  declara-  are  understood  to  express  the 
tion  among  nations,  the  Rappor-  views  of  the  management  rather 
teur  on  Freedom  of  Information  than  those  of  the  writer.  But  the 
has  proposed  a  close  look  at  the  deliberate  suppression,  distortion, 
economic  independence  and  pro-  slanting  or  playing  up,  playing 
fessional  integrity  of  individual  down  or  ‘burying’  of  stories  in  the 
newspapermen  and  other  informa-  news  columns  arising  from  direct 
tion  personnel.  or  indirect  pressures  are  not  only 

Almost  all  of  the  emphasis  in  serious  matters  of  conscience  for 
the  debate  over  an  information  newspapermen;  they  arc  of  the 
treaty  has  been  placed  upon  the  gravest  concern  to  the  public, 
role  of  governments  in  such  mat-  Of  Public  Concern 

ters  as  censorship  and  control  of  independence  of  news  per- 

the  press.  (E&P,  June  6  page  ^ 

7).  The  report  of  Salvador  P  ■  treatment  for 

Lopez  o  the  Economic  and  Social  ^  deserving  group  of  professional 
Council  concerns  Itself  almost  ^ 

equally  with  the  individuals  in  sev-  jing  the  people's  right  to  full, 
eral  sections  devoted  to  profes-  unbiased  informa- 

sional  standards,  dignity,  educa-  .. 

tion  and  protection  of  sources.  , 

n  j  Mr.  Lopez  fully  favors  the  call- 

Promotes  ILO  Study  international  conference 

Considering  that  an  important  Qf  -j  “representative  group”  to 
factor  in  the  independence  of  re-  whip  a  Code  of  Ethics  into  shape, 
porters  is  their  ability  to  withstand  He  likes  also  the  idea  of  a  Press 
direct  or  indirect  pressures,  whether  Council  in  which  the  consumer  is 
from  employers  or  outside  sources,  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
Mr.  Lopsez  has  asked  that  the  an  opinion  on  the  quality  of  the 
Council  cooperate  with  the  Inter-  information  medium  offered  to 
national  Labor  Organization  in  him. 

studies  of  trade  union  practices  Submitting  that  the  question  of 


In  the  light  of  today’s  skyrocketing  costs,  it  will  pay 
you  to  consider  every  means  to  hold  expenses  down. 
For  example ...  your  metal  stock. 

Blatchford  Metal  helps  keep  operating  costs  down 
and  production  up  in  these  three  ways. 

In  Machine  Composition,  you  get  fewer  imperfect 
casts  and  greater  operating  efficiency.  Blatchford  Metal 
melts  smoothly,  flows  freely,  molds  sharply.  You  get 
clean,  solid  casts. 

In  “Stereo”  Casting,  you  get  less  porosity... sounder 
plates.  And  Blatchford’s  fluidity  helps  you  “get”  every 
detail  of  the  mat.  You  get  a  plate  true  to  the  mold, 
time  after  time. 

In  Printing,  you  get  better  plate  performance, 
fewer  “sinks.”  Blatchford  stands  up  to  rough  treatment. 
You  get  long,  steady,  clean  press  runs. 

Let  Blatchford  help  you,  your  skilled  staff  and  your 
expensive  machinery  produce  to  capacity.  Buy  Blatch¬ 
ford  and  compare. 


Free  chart  for  re-melt  rooms  tells,  step  by  step, 
how  to  keep  metal  “healthy”  and  cut  dross  loss  with 
Blatchford  Type  Metal  Flux.  Just  write,  BoxEP-6,  the 
office  nearest  you  for  “Re-melt  Chart.” 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY— Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chica^,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Lmiis;  New  York:  E.  W. 

Blatchford  Co.;  New  England:  National  Lead  Co. 
of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pacific  Coast:  Morris  P.  Kirk  de 
♦  Son.,  /nc.,  Los  Angeles,  Emeryville  (Calif.),  Port* 

land,  Seattle;  Canada:  Canada  Metal  Co,,  Ltd., 
/  v^\\  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


IS  the  NATIONAL  name 
for  dependable  metal . . . 

•Reg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 
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READY  10  SAVE 
DME  AND  SPAP 


...4  strategically  located  . 
microfilming  centers  for  ( 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service 


To  better  serve  publishers  everywhere,  Recordak  is 
now  microfilming  newspapers  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Dallas,  and  New  York. 


LOS  ANGELES 


NEW  YORI^' 


DALLAS 


Simply  send  your  bulky  back-issue  files  to  the  nearest 
Recordak  Microfilming  Center  .  .  .  and  in  short  order 
you’ll  l)e  realizing  all  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by 
more  than  400  leading  newspapers. 

FOR  EXAMPLE: 

e  You’ll  be  able  to  reclaim  98%  of  your  filing  space. 
One  roll  of  Recordak  microfilm  (no  larger  than  your 
palm)  will  hold  800  or  1400  pages,  depending  upon 
your  choice  of  reduction  ratios. 

_  '  •  You’ll  simplify  routines  for  your 

library  staff — no  more  bulky  bound 
volumes  to  handle. 

.•  You’ll  speed  reference  for  your 
writers — they’ll  find  each  "film 
P^gc”  intact  when  they  view 


yevr  bulky 
uuwtprmi  vdiNom 

OUT 


Gul  compoef  Kueordak 
imcroMm  adittom 
BACK  ^ 


it — greatly  enlarged — in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 
Nothing  flaked,  yellowed  or  clipped — protection  you’ll 
appreciate. 

•  You’ll  get  double  protection.  For  a  nominal  charge, 
Recordak  will  store  your  master-film  negatives  in  an 
air-conditioned  vault — exlra  protection  for  the  years 
ahead.  And  a  convenience  too,  because  your  orders 
for  extra  film  prints  (for  colleges,  libraries,  etc.)  can 
be  filled  promptly. 

Just  tell  us  approximately  how  many  pages  you  pub¬ 
lish  per  year  and  we’ll  send  full  details  on  the  low  cost. 
Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company) ,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N,  Y. 


^liE€CPDDI( 

{SubiidiarY  ot  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  newspapers 


**Recordak''  is  a  trade-mark 
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Archibald,  Robb 
In  New  Posts  on 
Hearst  Papers 


Three  top  executive  changes  in 
the  Hearst  Newspaper  organization 
were  announced  this  week  by  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky,  general  manager. 
They  are: 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
for  15  years,  was  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  and  Sunday  American, 
succeeding  the  late  W.  M.  Basker- 
vill. 

Gene  Robb,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Gortatowsky  for  eight  years,  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Albany 
Times-Union. 

Nelson  J.  Quimper,  previously 
general  manager,  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  of  the  Baltimore 
papers,  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  for  21  years. 

Mr.  Archibald  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  a  director 


Fred  I.  Archibald 

of  it  for  10  years. 

Prior  to  the  Albany  assignment, 
during  which  he  was  responsible 
for  a  widescale  expansion  of  the 
Sunday  edition  and  construction  of 
a  modern  plant  for  the  Hearst 
properties,  he  was  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  American. 
He  has  also  served  as  publisher 


BUSY  BUFFALO  PEOPLE 
MAKE  A  BUSY  MARKET 


The  big  Buffalo  Market 
is  New  York  State’s 
second  largest.  In  the 
Buffalo  City  Zone,  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
is  read  by  over  91% 
of  its  families. 

Send  for  your  copy  of 
"Western  New  York 
Census"  .  .  .  facts  and 
figures  taken  from  the 
1950  U.  S.  Census. 


Sell  the  News  readers  and  you  sell  the  whole  Buffalo  Market 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Editor  and  Publithor  Notional  RaproMntotivoi 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Gene  Robb 

of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News, 
advertising  director  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

While  in  Albany,  he  has  been 
active  in  civic,  charitable  and 
military  affairs.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  six 
years  and  is  presently  chairman 
of  the  Chamber’s  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  He  is  a  colonel  in  the 
New  York  National  Guard,  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  a  major  in  the  Army 
in  World  War  II  and  served  a 
long  time  overseas  in  World  War  I. 

A  son,  Capt.  Fred  John  Archi¬ 
bald,  USA,  has  just  graduated 
from  the  Advanced  Armored 
School  at  Fort  Knox. 

Mr.  Robb,  who  has  been  with 
the  general  management  of  Hearst 
Newspapers  for  20  years,  is  a 
member  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  National 
Production  Authority  and  of  the 
executive  committee  and  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Lincoln  Star  at 
the  time  Mr.  Archibald  was  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  that  paper.  After 
his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  1930,  he  attended 
the  school  of  public  affairs  at 
Princeton  University  and  was  later 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  juris 
doctor  from  the  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University  Law  School. 

For  10  years,  Mr.  Robb  was 
Washington  representative  of  the 
Herast  Newspapers. 

■ 

Herbert  Stroud  Buys 
Weekly  in  Nova  Scotia 

Halifax — ^The  Shelburne  Coast 
Guard,  50-year-otd  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  has  been  purchased  by  a 
United  States  newspaperman  who 
is  “tired  of  retirement.” 

Herbert  K.  Stroud,  who  came 
to  Lockeport,  N.  S.,  three  years 
ago  after  35  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  business  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  com¬ 
pleted  negotiations  for  purchase  of 
the  paper  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  F.  B.  McCurdy. 

Mr.  Stroud  is  publisher-editor. 


Fast  Roto  Job 
On  Coronation 
For  Weekend 

Montreal  —  The  problem  ■ 
covering  the  Coronation  and  J 
ting  early  distribution  of  1,00?  J 
copies  to  19  member  dailies  a.  ■ 
Canada  was  solved  by 
Picture  Magazine  with  an  all-cc 
roto  section. 

Material  for  the  special  sec!- 1 
of  16  pages  (12  pages  of  edito-  1 
and  four  advertising  pages  sold:  f 
a  unit  to  General  Motors)  me 
a  deadline  of  Friday,  June  5,r; 
it  was  processed  and  printed  is  n  i 
next  seven  days.  Member  paj'  | 
received  it  as  a  separate  pacie  i 
carrying  their  own  logos  and  rce  s 
for  stuffing  along  with  the  regie  • 
issue  of  Weekend  for  June  13,'  t 
centers  as  far  away  as  SydiT 
N,  S.,  and  the  following  week:  j 
more  distant  cities.  This  • 
achieved  without  air  transport. 

Weekend’s  publisher,  John  (• 
McConnell,  made  the  decision :  i 
print  a  separate  section  on  “ 
coronation  nearly  a  year  ago 
the  publishers  of  member  pagr 
indicated  they  would  help  to  unik 
write  coverage. 

Planning  of  color  coverage 
started  by  Executive  Editor  C:.; 
Ballantyne  and  Photo  Editor  P‘ 
Surrey  as  soon  as  the  corona:' 
date  was  announced. 

A  total  of  36  photographers  i- 
material  for  Weekend.  Mr.  Sur:: 
looked  at  more  than  1,000  trr. 
parencies  from  which  he  mads- 
selection  of  50.  These  were  brc::’ 
to  Canada  in  three  air  packages. 

Weekend’s  plant  processed 
material  and  had  proofs  off  : ' 
press  in  72  hours,  with  key  pf 
sonnel  working  around  the  do: 
Color  correction  and  nickel  ph: 
ing  of  cylinders  took  a  day.  T:- 
run  went  off  on  the  eight-unit  hit 
speed  Goss  press  at  close  to  mar 
mum  speed. 

“We  were  able  to  keep  costs 
a  reasonable  minimum,”  Weeke" 
General  Manager  Mark  Fan;  ' 
said. 

■ 

Rushmore  Rejoins  J*A; 
Quits  McCarthy  Stcdf 

Washington  —  Howard  Ru' 
more,  anti-Communist  reporter  " 
leave  from  the  New  York  Joun 
American,  is  resigning  from  " 
staff  of  Sen.  Joseph  McCarlk; 
Senate  Investigating  Committee: 
return  to  newspaper  work,  he  to 
E&P  this  week.  He  will  return: 
the  Journal-American  July  1- 

“I  prefer  newspaper  work,"  '' 
Rushmore  said.  “I  think  I  c- 
accomplish  more  pounding  a  typ- 
writer  for  the  Journal-Amejici 
than  I  can  do  down  here."  “ 
denied  reports  of  a  disagreemfi 
between  him  and  Sen.  McCart.; 

Mr.  Rushmore,  an  avowed  t’ 
Communist,  formerly  was  a  r: 
porter  for  the  New  York 
Worker. 
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fVe  congratulate 


the  newspapers  honored  hy  the  Ayer  Atoard  emnmittec 
for  excellence  in  typography,  make-up  and  printing 


A^ard 

fOR  EXCELUNCE 

"t'WSP^PER  TYPOCgfl 


if  WINNER  OF  THE  AYER  CUP: 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 

HONORABLE  MENTION ; 

More  than  50,000  circulation 
it  First:  The  New  York  Times 
if  Second:  The  Charlotte  Observer 
Third:  The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
10,000-50,000  circulation 
if  First:  The  Providence  |ournaI 
it  Second:  Rudand  (Vt.)  Herald 
Third:  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times 
Less  than  10,000  circulation 
First:  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time 

Second:  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript 
if  Third:  West  Lebanon  (  N.  H.)  Valley  News 

Tabloid:  New  York  Daily  News 


it  LONG-TIME  USER  OF  HUBER  NEWS  INKS 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION- INK  DIVISION 

622— 62nd  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  N.  Y. 


INK  PLANTS:  Bayonne,  N.  J.  •  Borger,  Tool  •  Boston,  Mott, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  •  East  St.  Louis,  111.  •  McCook,  III. 

INK  SALES  OFFICES:  Boston  •  Brooklyn  •  Chicago  •  Now  York 
-  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HUBER  PRODUCTS  IN  USE  SINCE  1780 


THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Real  Estate  Linage 
Outlook  is  Bright 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


WfL\r  Ronald  J.  Chinnock,  Vice-  nately  for  real  estate,  are  not  im- 
president,  National  Association  of  mediately  noticeable;  rather  vol-  ^ 

Real  Estate  Boards,  said  at  ^e  ume  and  price  are  based  upon 
ANCAM  convention  bodes  well  consumer  conditions  and  the  basic  RUBBING  El 
for  the  future  of  real  estate  class!-  law  of  supply  and  demand.”  right — Jerry  V 

fled  advertising— one  of  Classified’s  He  outlined  reasons  for  believ-  dinger,  Milwai 
most  stable  classifications.  ing  that  investment  in  Real  Estate,  patch;  M.  T. 

Commenting  on  the  stability  of  and  homes  particularly,  would 
Real  Elstate,  he  said:  continue  to  rise  indefinitely  as  a  w  < 

“Real  Property  by  its  very  na-  result  of  evolutionary  economic  healthy  thing  f 
ture  is  a  commodity  which  does  conditions:  home 

not  react  quickly.  It  is  subject  to  “For  example,”  he  said,  “rent  country  as  a  v 
influences  such  as  the  value  of  the  control  has  had  a  decided  effect  “Home  own 
dollar,  employment,  marriages,  upon  the  purchase  and  building  of  ’o  increase  ni 
availability  of  financing  and  that  homes.  Investors,  fearful  that  coming  six  m< 
type  of  thing;  however,  it  does  not,  controls  would  adversely  affect  for  many  year 
by  its  very  nature,  get  the  jitters,  their  operation,  ceased  building  tomobile,  faste 
Peace  in  Korea  will  not  cause  the  three-story  walkup  type  apartment  trans.portation, 
average  owner  of  real  property  to  buildings.  The  result  was  a  short-  punity  planni 
quickly  lower  his  asking  price,  and  age  of  rental  housing,  but  with  the  interest  in  this 
by  the  same  token,  the  increased  availability  of  low  interest  rates.  Next  to  the 
defense  spending  or  the  threat  of  long-term  financing,  millions  turn  for  the  sale  o 
inflation  will  not  quickly  remove  to  home  ownership,  which  inci-  nock  cited  “li 
from  the  market  homes,  industrial  dentally,  has  increased  during  the  fh®  most  valu 
plants,  or  business  properties,  pres-  past  20  years  37  to  55  per  cent  in  hpc-  Intensiv 
ently  available  for  sale.  other  than  rural  communities,  f*'*  forecast  fc 

“Short  term  reactions,  fortu-  This  has  been  an  extremely  som: 


Too  Late  to  Classify 

Classified  continues  to  grow: 
The  Seattle  Times,  Lester  P 
Jenkins,  CAM,  reports  that  “for 
the  first  five  months  of  1953,  Clas- 


investments.  I  believe  that  this 
trend  will  continue  at  least  during 
the  balance  of  this  year.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  sales  of  income  proper- 
ties  will  equal  in  number  those  of  previous  records  for  any  montli- 
a  year  ago  and  further  that  the  q-hg  months  were  March  wil!> 
buyers  will  be  ‘buyers’  for  invest-  635,553  lines,  and  May  with  651,- 
ment  and  not  in  the  main  for  644  lines, 
sp^ulation.  ‘The  same  is  true  for  the  num- 

Some  investment  forms  of  her  of  want  ads  carried.  Maicii 
property  are  already  feeling  the  with  82,728,  and  May  with  86,281 
effects  of  closed  motion  picture  topped  any  previous  monthly  id 
theatep,  the  dropping  off  of  retail  count  in  the  history  of  the  ^1’ 


Many  a  good  word  will  be  spoken 


Conferences  mean  calls  at  plants  in  the  host  city.  Vaca¬ 
tions,  too,  give  opportunity  for  visitors  to  meet  old  bud¬ 
dies  and  compare  notes  on  plant  methods  and  materials. 
.  .  .  Many  a  good  word  will  be  spoken  in  admiration  of 
results  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  attained 
— including  Certified  Dry  Mats,  always  a  subject  of 
generous  praise  by  craftsmen  using  them. 


merchandising.  More  manufactur-  for  a  total  of  22,725  lines,  on  May 
ing  plants  are  coming  onto  the  26.  On  Sunday,  May  24,  the  want 
market,  not  because  of  the  drop-  aj  section  had  137  columns  for» 
ping  off  of  production,  but  be-  total  of  40,588  lines, 
cause  of  the  improved  methods  of  ■ 

manufacture.  The  loft  building,  r*#. 

for  example,  has  completely  given  Manager 

way  to  the  one-story  plant.  This  Atlanta,  Ga. — ^Harvey  H.  Wa^ 
will  continue,  and  we  may  right-  ters,  32,  will  succeed  Stanford 
fully  expect  depressed  prices  for  Smith  on  Aug.  1  as  secretary-tn*®' 
buildings  of  a  loft  type,  partic-  ager  of  Georgia  Press  Association, 
ularly  those  in  congested  areas.  The  former  newspaperman  ap® 
“By  the  same  token,  land  has  public  relations  counsellor  is  join- 
become  and  will  continue  to  be-  ing  the  office  immediately. 
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CCKTIflED  DRY  MAT  COBPOKATION,  9  lto<fc«f«llw  Plaio.  D«pt.  r,  N«w  Yotfc  30,  N.  Y> 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Installs  a  1,000  Ton 
LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 


The  Milwaulcee  Journal  has  an  outstanding 
reputation  among  newspaper  mechanical 
men,  publishers,  advertisers  and  agencies  for 
the  excellence  of  its  printing,  both  black  and 
white  and  R.O.P.  color.  Close  team  work  by 
all  departments,  constant  improvement  of 
equipment  and  progressive  methods  are  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Direct  pressure  stereotype  matrix  molding 
has  been  recognized  for  nearly  13  years  at 
the  Journal  as  one  of  the  key  steps  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  final  printed  results.  So  we 
were  naturally  pleased  and  proud  when  their 
desire  for  the  latest  id  equipment  led 
them  to  choose  the  1,000  Ton  Lake  Erie 
DIRECTOMAT  for  this  important  job  in 
their  plant. 

•  More  Lake  Erie  DIRECTOMAT 
direct  pressure  Matrix  Molding 
Presses  are  in  use  today  than 
all  other  makes  combined. 


This  Lake  Erie  1,000  Ton  DIRECTOMAT  Stereotype  Matrix 
Molding  Press  inoperation  at  TheMilwaukeeJournai  features: 


•  Compaa  streamlined  design:  •  Automatic  "two-stage” 

70*  X  72*  floor  space.  Only  molding  with  adjustable 
5'  5*  high.  speed  of  pressure 

•  34*  X  26*  work  area  (will  take  build-up. 

double-page  spread) .  ^  Precision  top  and  bottom 

•  Oversize  29*  diameter  ram.  platen  temperature 

•  Fingertip  pushbutton  controls.  controls. 

•  Independent  high  and  low  •  Vacuum  system  for  faster, 

pressure  controls  with  more  uniform  drying  of 

precision  electric  timing.  color  mats. 


DIRECTOMATS  have  been  chosen  for  stereotype  matrix 
molding  in  a  good  many  top-flight  newspaper  plants.  It 
costs  nothing  to  look  at  the  evidence,  so  please  write  us  and 
ask  for  Bulletin  349. 

At  the  right  is  a  1,000  Ton  Lake  Erie  DIRECTOMAT 
equipped  for  double-sided  operation  as  just  completed 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses — 
3,500  designs  from  5  to  23,000  tons  capac¬ 
ity-stereotype  molding ...  plastics  molding 
...laminating. ..die  sinking... metal  working 
...forging... metal  extrusion... waste  wood 
and  plywood... rubber  vulcanizing. 

Lake  erie  ® 
wrectomat  ® 


LAKE  ERIE 
ENGINEERING  CORP. 

General  Offices  and  plant: 

508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 
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METROPOLITAN  HEAVY 
DUTY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


4  Unit  Duplex  with  Color  Cylinder. 
Capacity  32  pages  straight, 

64  collect — 32,000  per  hour 
Double  Folder:  23%  cut  off. 
Complete  with  Spare  Parts,  Motors, 
Si>are  Armatmes,  Control  Panel, 
Blankets  and  Rubber  Rollers. 


Aooompanying  equipment: 

2  Standard  Cutl^  Hanunw  Oanvey- 
ors  with  delivery  tables. 

1  Pony  Autoplate  with  Wood  Metal 
Pump. 

1  8700  lb.  Goss  Metal  Furnace. 

9  5  K.W.  G/E  Metal  Inmmersion 
Units:  Automatic  Control  Panel. 

1  Mat  Scorcher. 

2  Ink  Pumps  and  Equipment. 

1  Single  Crawford  Wrapping  Ma¬ 
chine. 


This  press  is  ready  to  run;  is  in 
A-1  operating  condition.  Included 
are  extra  gears,  bushings,  all  nec¬ 
essary  electrical  xmsh  button  sta¬ 
tions,  web  break  detect)ors,  roll 
spindles  and  spring  roll  tension. 
Low  price  for  the  complete  Job  as 
it  stands,  in  our  Press  Room.  Or 
will  sell  as  a  three  units  and  double 
folder  press  and  fourth  unit  separ¬ 
ately. 

Ml”.  Detwller 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Telephone  6251 


Credit  Men  Post 
Storm  Signals 
In  Some  Fields 


ed  vicechairmen.  Morris  W.  Coff¬ 
man,  Dayton  (O.)  News-Journal 
Herald,  was  named  treasurer,  and 
A1  V.  Horn,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  secretary. 


Woman,  11  M< 
Selected  As 
Nieman  Fellows! 


for 

effects 


anaglyphs?  scopes? 
bi-color  spectacles? 


Whatever  yon  call  'em — we  make  'em! 

Yes,  we  have  the  bi-colored 
spectacles  you  need — in  quantity 
— for  3-dimensional  printing  or 
movies,  in  red  and  blue  or  red 
and  green,  without  ear  pieces  or 
with.  Call  or  write  for  samples, 
prices.  Get  fast  action. 


FREEDMAN  CUT-OUTS 


34  Hubert  St..  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 
CAnal  6-2750 
Dept.  EP6 


Cambruxje,  Mass. — ^The  Nii 
man  Foundation  at  Harvard  Uc 
versity  announced  this  week 
appointment  of  11  newspaper] 
and  one  woman  as  Nieman  Ft 
lows  for  the  college  year  openiitl 
Oklahoma  City  — The  Okla-  in  September.  They  make  the  16tl 


Phradelphia — Newspaper  credit  lyiAvjtr  T.ict 

men  are  posting  “storm  warnings”  VWIC;  JjlOl 

in  certain  business  groups,  accord-  Tm 
ing  to  A.  C.  McClelland,  credit 

jujager  of  .he  PhUa^elpl,»  In-  ExpOSO 

As  a  member  of  a  panel  at  the  Oklahoma  City  — The  Okl_ 
roc€iit  conference  of  the  Nstionsl  hom^  le^islsiturc  hus  passed  Si  bill  tinnunl  ^roUtp  of  ncw.spupcrnK! 
Credit  Men  s  Association,  hdr.  Me-  providing  for  re-registration  of  all  uwarded  fellowships  under  the  vil 
Clelland  discussed  business  condi-  voters  in  Oklahoma  County.  The  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  in  meti 
!  tions  generally  as  they  affected  measure  was  one  tangible  result  of  husband,  Lucius  W 

j  newspaper  advertising  in  the  Phil-  ^  campaign  opened  by  the  Okla-  founder  of  the  Milwaht 

\  adelphia-New  Jersey  area.  iioma  City  Times  during  the  city  Journal. 

:  Prefacing  his  remarks  with  the  election,  April  7,  when  two  em-  1953-54  Nieman  Fellw 

I  comment  that  among  credit  men,  nioves  started  an  investication  of  3nd  tneir  fields  of  study  are. 

'  “even  in  good  times,  there  would  fraSulent  voting.  °  Robert  C.  Bergenheim,  2). 

be  a  tendency  to  say  pretty  awful,”  j^e  story  fanned  out  from  an  reporter  on  the  Chrim 

he  added  that  perhaps,  “we  are  assignment  to  Bill  Freemon,  assis-  ^(^>ence  Monitor.  U.  S.  histon 
looking  through  the  wrong  end  of  ,ant  citv  editor  of  the  Times  and  government  and  economics. 

.he  tdescop.  ”  ,  ,  copy™  ir  on  Barry  Brown,  38,  edi»« 

He  then  pinpointed  certain  busi-  Times,  to  frequent  beer  tav- 


writer  on  the  Providence  (R.  L| 


nesses  in  which  storm  warnings  vicinity  of  a  hotel  poll-  Journal.  Ainerican  foreign  pofc 


have  been  posted.  In  the  tele-  jf,g  place. 

vision  field,  for  example,  he  said  dressed  as  itinerants. 


and  international  relations. 
Alvin  Davis,  28,  general  li- 


that  “the  metropolitan  area  is  84  unshaved  and  unkempt,  were  al-  s'gntnent  reporter  on  the 


per  cent  saturated  with  TV  sets. 
He  explained  that  as  a  result  of 


lowed  to  register  and  vote.  History,  literature  ai 

,  With  this  as  a  start  the  cam-  science 
the  saturation  many  smaller  deal-  paign  widened  and  more  than  1,-  Richard  B.  Dudman,  35,  re- 
ers  are  being  forced  out  of  the  300  registered  letters  “return  re-  POrtcr  on  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

ceipt  requested”  were  sent  to  vot-  Post-Dispatch.  Government,  la- 


market. 


The  wartime  housing  shortage  Jp  three  city  precincts.  The  science. 


in  the  building  trades,  Mr.  Me 


letters  paid  off  in  many  readable  Charles  L.  Eberharot,  30, 
Clelland  said,  has  been  eliminated  stories  and  brought  charges  of  gi'oup  editor,  New  Mexico  N«»v 
and  for  six  months  Cj.1.  financ-  fraudulent  voting  against  five  city  papers,  Inc.  ^^merican  history  ml 

ing  in  particular  has  been  non-  employes,  a  city  councilman  and  foreign  policy, 

existent.  former  city  employe.  Robert  £.  Farrell,  27,  re 

This  has  caused  financial  prob-  jjj  Instances  the  charges  Porter,  Washington  bureau  of  tbt 

lems  for  the  builders  and,  as  a  re-  ^vere  of  fraudulent  voting  when  Wall  Street  Journal.  Economics 

suit,  they  have  experienced  some  t()ose  charged  voted  in  precincts  history, 

difficulty  in  meeting  advertising  other  than  their  home  precincts.  Hazel  G.  Holly,  40,  repotlH 
bills.  Ramrodding  the  investigation  on  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 

Mr.  McClelland  said  the  falling  ^vtis  City  Editor  Ralph  Sewell,  who  Examiner.  Politics,  history  ' 
off  in  the  building  trades  has  had  been  threatened  with  legal  ac-  philosophy, 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  larger  tjgn  because  of  his  leave  of  ab-  Robert  E.  Hoyt,  29,  assistant 
building  supply  accounts  in  news-  sence  last  year  when  he  spent  five  city  editor  of  the  Akron  (0.) 
papers  and  in  the  allied  field  of  months  in  Miami,  Fla.  on  the  Beacon  Journal.  Education  and  tht 
property  improvement  the  market  ^Hami  Herald.  Possible  action  PuWic  schools, 
is  saturated.  As  a  result,  he  added,  against  Mr.  Sewell  was  based  on  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.,  30. 
there  are  attendant  credit  risks.  bj^  voting  in  his  home  precinct  in  reporter  on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y) 
In  discussing  the  used  automo-  alleged  violation  of  the  residency  Times-Union.  Science  and  medi- 
bile  business,  he  quoted  a  survey  laws.  But  the  newsman  estab-  cine  for  background  for  screnct 
report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  lished  he  had  maintained  his  resi-  reporting. 

Bank  of  Philadelphia  as  showing  dence  in  Oklahoma  City  through-  Henry  L.  Trewhitt,  26,  court- 

that  the  market  had  “slipped”  out  his  stay  in  Florida.  house  reporter,  Chattanoop 

somewhat,  and  from  a  newspaper  Interesting  angles  of  election  (Tenn.)  Times.  Local  govemmfl# 
credit  point  of  view  the  business  operations  developed  from  the  first  H.  S.  political  history, 

would  bear  close  watching.  562  registered  letters  sent  voters  Wayne  Whitt,  29,  reporter 

“Real  estate  generally,”  Mr.  Me-  in  Precinct  5  (the  hotel)  when  301  fhc  Nashville  Tennessean.  Loa 
Clelland  said,  “has  ^en  steady  of  the  letters  were  returned  “un-  county  government  and  souk 
and  there  are  no  credit  problems  delivered”  by  the  pmst  office.  Of  re-gional  problems  of  the  South, 
here  at  present.  However,  where  the  301  letters  returned  poll  books  Donald  L.  Zi^stra,  35,  inaU’ 
the  real  estate  man  is  tied  up  with  revealed  185  of  the  persons  to  aging  editor,  Ukiah  (Calif.)  ^ 
a  building  contractor  there  has  whom  the  letters  were  addressed  wood  Journal  -  Press  - 
been  some  trouble.  had  voted  in  the  April  7  election.  Economy  and  resources  of 

“In  general  the  feeling  prevails  Those  revelations  prompted  test-  West, 
that  1953  will  be  a  good  year;  ing  other  precincts  in  the  city  area.  The  Fellows  were  chosen  by  0 
there  has  been  a  levelling  off.  Further  checking  brought  the  en-  following  Selecting  Commit** 
however,  and  it  is  felt  that  prob-  tire  Times  staff  into  the  picture.  Ralph  McGill,  editor,  Atlanta  Cc^ 
ably  a  closer  watch  should  be  kept  •  stitution;  Paul  Miller,  executive 

on  accounts  which  are  not  indicat-  •  1  1  vicepresident,  Gannett  Newspaper 

ing  a  financial  strain.”  BuyS  BraUierd  StOCk  William  A.  Townes,  Los  Angeks- 

L.  F.  Sullivan,  Des  Moines  Brainerd,  Minn. — H.  F.  McCol-  Calif.;  David  W.  Bailey,  secret^ 

(Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune,  was  lough,  publisher  since  1941,  has  to  the  Harvard  governing  boarik 

named  chairman  of  the  Advertis-  acquired  the  shares  of  stock  in  William  M.  Pinkerton,  director  ot 

ing  Media  Industry  of  the  NACM.  Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch  Co.  the  Harvard  News  Office,  a^ 

Mr.  McClelland  and  W.  H.  M.  owned  by  W.  J.  McGiffin  Paper  Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of  tM 

Cooke,  Montreal  Star,  were  elect-  Co.  Nieman  Fellowships. 
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First  with  the  Finest... present  and future! 


inspire  the  industry  to  ever-greater  achievements. 

For  instance,  the  first  big-picture  tubes  came  from  the 
Du  Mont  Laboratories — years  ahead  of  others.  The  first 
automatic  full-width  Selfocus*  tubes  by  Du  Mont  were 
the  greatest  single  advance  since  the  first  sets  were  sold. 

And  the  DuMont  development  of  economical  cameras, 
station  equipment  and  transmitters — all  plannetl  for 
thrifty  "growth  without  obsolescence” — has  encouraged 
new  television  stations  around  the  world. 

Today  Du  Mont  research  and  development  are  more 
productive  than  ever  before.  Outstanding  Du  Mont 
scientists — specialists  in  every  branch  of  television  and 
allied  electronics — concentrate  their  varied  skills  and 
knowledge  to  benefit  every  Du  Mont  product  and  service. 

That  is  why  Du  Mont  "telectronics”  will  always  lead 
the  industry.  That  is  why,  when  you  buy  from  Du  Mont, 
your  money  will  always  buy  more. 


Dr.  Ali.en  B.  Di:  Mont,  "the  father  of  modern  television,” 
completed  the  progress  of  generations  of  scientists  who 
knew  that  p<ipular  television  must  come  true. 

With  his  development  of  the  electronic  cathode-ray 
tube.  22  years  ago,  he  made  electronic  home  television 
commercially  practical. 

Many  more  scientific  advances  followed  quickly  from 
the  Du  Mont  Laboratories . . .  precision  electronic  instru¬ 
ments  for  science  and  industry,  great  developments  in 
radar,  the  first  all-electronic  home  television  receivers, 
the  first  major  television  station,  the  first  wholly  owned 
network. 

When  you  see  the  excellence  of  all  television  today... 
thank  the  thirst  for  perfection  of  Dr.  Du  Mont. 

Thank  his  will  toward  public  service,  too.  For,  at  a  time 
when  any  television  set  could  find  a  ready  market, 
Du  Mont  science  and  research  continued  to  lead  and 
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The  Trust  You 


As  you  used  your  telephone  today,  you  probably 
bad  your  mind  on  other  things  than  the  policy 
of  the  telephone  company.  But  the  principles  that 
guide  a  business  like  ours  directly  affect  your  tele¬ 
phone  service.  So  they  are  important  to  everyone 
who  uses  a  telephone,  as  well  as  to  the  1,230,000 
people  who  share  ownership  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  System. 

We  think  you  will  be  interested  in  a  message 
that  was  sent  recently  to  the  share  owners  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  by 
its  Board  of  Directors. 


A  message  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


“Each  of  us  considers  that  he  is  a  trustee  for  the 
savings  of  every  individual  who  has  put  money  ia 
the  business.  It  is  our  responsibility  that  the  Compam 
shall  prosper. 

“We  are  sure  that  to  perform  this  duty,  we  must 
serve  the  publie  as  well  as  possible.  The  Company  is 
a  servant  of  the  publie.  The  services  it  performs  are 
necessary  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  necessary  to  the  building  of  our  nation  and  to  our 
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Have  Placed  In  Us 


national  security.  Clearly,  we  occupy  a  position  of 
great  public  trust. 

“We  think  it  all-important  therefore  that  we  furnish 
the  best  telephone  service  it  is  in  our  power  to  pro¬ 
vide— a  service  high  in  value  and  steadily  improving— 
at  a  cost  to  the  user  that  will  always  be  as  low  as 
possible  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  business  in 
good  financial  health. 

“The  success  of  the  business  depends  on  the  people 
in  it.  To  serve  well  and  prosper  the  Company  must 
attract  and  keep  capable  employees.  They  must  be 
well  paid  and  have  opportunity  to  advance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  ability.  And  we  must  continually  develop 
first-rate  leaders  for  the  future. 


“Finally,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  always  our  duty 
to  act  for  the  long  run.  Sound  financing,  good  earn¬ 
ings,  reasonable  and  regular  dividends— these  are  all 
long-term  projects. 

“So  is  our  continual  research  to  find  better  means 
for  giving  better  telephone  service.  So  is  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  human  organization  and  character  on 
which  good  service  dep)ends.  So  is  the  training  of 
leaders.  In  all  our  undertakings,  the  long  view  is 
essential. 

“This  is  the  way  we  understand  the  trust  you  have 
placed  in  us.  It  is  a  trust  that  deserves,  and  will 
continue  to  receive,  the  most  painstaking  care  we 
can  give  it.” 
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CART  BEFORE  THE  HORSE 

THE  report  of  Salvador  P.  Lopez,  Rapporteur 

on  Freedom  of  Information,  to  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  does 
a  fairly  good  job  of  presenting  the  interna¬ 
tional  “problems  and  developments”  affect¬ 
ing  freedom  of  information,  but  it  is  notable 
mainly  because  it  puts  “the  cart  before  the 
horse.” 

In  his  “recommendations  for  immediate 
action”  Mr.  Lopez  urges  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  proceed  with  completion  of  the 
draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Article  2 
of  this  treaty  has  been  so  altered  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  restrictions  and  limitations  that  it  has 
become  a  monstrosity  promising  to  do  more 
to  hamper  freedom  of  information  around 
the  world  than  to  foster  it. 

In  the  same  breath  Mr.  Lopez  recom¬ 
mends  adoption  of  a  Declaration  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information.  “The  Declaration  would 
not  be  a  substitute  for  the  draft  Convention. 
Since  they  are  in  no  sense  incompatible,  the 
work  on  both  could  proceed  simultaneously; 
nor  should  the  work  of  drafting  these  instru¬ 
ments  diminish  the  importance  of  the  action 
programme  suggested  below,”  Mr.  Lopez 
states. 

The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  a  Declara¬ 
tion  would  be  a  statement  of  fundamental 
principles  underlying  freedom  of  information. 
It  would  serve  as  a  “common  standard  of 
achievement,”  as  explained  by  Mr.  Lopez, 
but  would  not  be  binding  in  any  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Convention  would  be  offered 
as  a  treaty  to  the  nations  for  signing  and 
would  be  binding  upon  signatories  thus  be¬ 
coming  a  part  of  international  law. 

Then  in  his  “action  programme,”  Mr.  Lo¬ 
pez  urges  appointment  of  a  Rapporteur  for 
another  year  (supposedly  him),  and  proceeds 
to  outline  numerous  fact-finding  projects  seek¬ 
ing  the  type  of  information  which  should  be 
on  hand,  complete,  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  before  any  treaty- writing  is  attempted. 

Here  are  some  of  the  projects  he  suggests 
for  the  Rapporteur  next  year: 

1.  “A  world-wide  survey  of  current  internal 
censorship  practices,  together  with  recom¬ 
mendations,  where  practicable,  for  remedial 
action.” 

2.  “A  world-wide  survey  of  current  prac¬ 
tices  involved  in  the  censorship  of  outgoing 
news  dispatches,  together  with  recommenda¬ 
tions,  where  practicable,  for  remedial  action.” 

3.  “A  study  of  the  problem  of  bringing  in¬ 
to  harmony  articles  29  and  30  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telecommunications  Convention 
with  the  articles  of  the  UN  Conventions  on 
Freedom  of  Information  aimed  at  facilitating 
the  international  transmission  of  news.” 

4.  Submit  to  the  Council  a  program  of  ac¬ 
tion  “for  implementing  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  two  studies  prepared  by  the 
Secretary-General  for  the  fifth  session  of  the 
sub-commission  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  of  the  Press.” 

5.  Submit  to  the  Clouncil  suggestions  “con¬ 
cerning  the  range  and  scope  of  a  detailed 
study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  rights  and 
resjjonsibilities  of  the  media  of  information, 
taking  into  account  the  necessity  both  of  pro¬ 
fiting  the  media  of  information  from  abu¬ 
sive  intervention  by  public  authorities  and  of 
protecting  private  individuals  from  abusive 
attacks  by  the  media  of  information  with  a 
view  to  establishing  common  standards  within 
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Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God. — Matthew, 
V;  9. 


the  framework  of  which  a  working  compro¬ 
mise  between  freedom  and  responsibility  can 
be  achieved.” 

6.  “A  detailed  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
protection  of  sources  of  information  of  news 
personnel.” 

It  would  take  a  research  organization  the 
size  of  the  United  Nations  itself  to  do  these 
jobs,  and  these  are  only  some  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations. 

But  the  point  is,  disregarding  the  contro¬ 
versial  language  and  tenor  of  some  points, 
these  are  matters  which  various  UN  bodies 
have  been  trying  to  cover  in  a  treaty  for  more 
than  four  years  and  only  now  does  someone 
suggest  the  facts  be  obtained. 

There  is  little  reason  why  the  UN  cannot 
proceed  with  a  Declaration  or  statement  of 
principles  affecting  freedom  of  information. 
We  would  prefer  to  see  the  drafting  done  by 
a  small  committee  of  professional  journalists 
rather  than  a  bunch  of  international  politi¬ 
cians.  We  are  fully  aware  that  various  coun¬ 
tries  would  take  the  greatest  liberties  in  in¬ 
terpreting  such  a  Declaration  to  fit  their  own 
special  interests  and  purposes.  But  it  wouldn’t 
be  binding  on  members  of  the  UN  and  would 
not  become  a  part  of  international  law. 

But  we  submit  that  the  UN  ought  to  ditch 
its  attempts  at  writing  a  treaty  in  this  field  at 
least  until  all  the  necessary  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  compiled  or,  better  yet,  until  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  speak  the  same  “lan¬ 
guage”  where  words  on  paper  mean  the  same 
thing  to  all  parties. 


PUBUC  SERVICE  REPORT 


CHANCE  FOR  HARMONY 

THE  CURRENT  hassle  on  accreditation  in 

journalism  education  can  be  resolved 
August  24-27  if  all  factions  will  approach 
the  problem  in  a  spirit  of  goodwill  with  a 
desire  to  do  what  is  best  for  journalism  and 
education  in  general. 

At  that  time  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  will 
be  held  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.  All  organi¬ 
zations  engaged  in  the  accrediting  conflict 
will  be  represented  —  Association  of  A^ 
credited  Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators,  members  of  AEJ  af¬ 
filiated  with  neither  of  the  other  two,  and 
representatives  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism. 

The  first  step  toward  harmony  in  the 
journalism  education  field  took  place  four 
years  ago  at  a  meeting  in  Minneapolis,  when 
AEJ,  AASDJ  and  ASJSA,  formerly  inde¬ 
pendent  organizations,  were  brought  together 
in  one  house  with  AASDJ  and  ASJSA  be¬ 
coming  coordinate  units  under  AEJ.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  second  step  leading  toward 
unity  of  purpose  of  all  the  groups  including 
agreement  and  cooperation  in  accrediting. 

On  page  52  of  this  issue  a  tentative  formula 
for  solution  of  the  accrediting  problem  is 
presented.  Basically  it  calls  for  maintenance 
of  present  newspaper  industry  representation 
in  ACEJ  and  in  accrediting  matters,  but 
would  broaden  the  base  so  that  all  journal¬ 
ism  groups  would  be  represented  as  well  as 
the  unorganized  elements. 

This  formula  may  not  be  perfect — there 
may  be  disagreement  with  some  of  the  points 
suggested.  But  at  least  it  is  a  working  plan- 
something  no  one  else  has  offered — and  mi^t 
well  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  discussion. 
Certainly,  it  is  a  better  plan  than  that  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting  which 
would  turn  over  all  accrediting  responsibility 
to  ASJSA  and  abandon  all  the  hard  and  valu¬ 
able  pioneering  work  done  by  AASDJ  and 
ACEJ. 

It  is  obvious,  in  our  opinion,  that  the 
journalism  education  field  cannot  continue  to 
be  split  down  the  middle  as  it  is  now  and 
still  perform  a  much-needed  and  valuable 
service  to  the  journalism  profession. 


WHENEVER  local  critics  charge  that  your 
newspaper  doesn’t  do  anything  for  its 
community,  do  what  the  Brawley  (Calif.) 
News  did  and  give  your  readers  a  report  on 
its  public  service. 

Irked  by  the  charges  of  a  minority  group 
in  conjunction  with  threats  of  a  new  throw¬ 
away  shopper,  the  paper’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager  surveyed  all  issues  for  two  years.  In  its 
own  columns  and  in  promotion  mailing  pieces 
the  paper  reported  it  had  devoted  138,740 
lines  of  copy  to  specific  community  service 
events.  That’s  $8,324  worth  of  space  at  the 
paper’s  general  rate  of  six  cents  a  line.  Re¬ 
sults  were  itemized  in  inches  for  all  events 
from  the  Community  Chest  to  the  Blood  Bank 
and  fire  prevention. 

Any  other  paper  can  do  the  same  thing.  It 
provides  an  impressive  testimonial  as  to  the 
amount  of  attention  and  interest  a  home  town 
paper  devotes  to  promoting  community  activ¬ 
ities.  And,  we’ll  bet,  no  other  local  organ¬ 
ization  can  match  it  in  space,  time  or  dollar 
value. 


HOPE  IN  COLOMBIA 

FOLLOWING  the  bloodless  coup  this  week 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  which  Lieut.  Gen. 
Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla  seized  the  presidency 
there  is  hope  for  restoration  of  a  free  press 
in  that  country.  But  we  have  our  fingers 
crossed. 

General  Rojas  declared  he  had  seized 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  “unconstitutional" 
activities  of  the  former  president,  and  one  of 
his  first  official  acts  was  to  ease  censorship. 
However,  censorship  will  be  continued  to  » 
degree  and  one  of  Gen.  Rojas’  first  steps  was 
suspension  of  El  Siglo  and  El  Diario  Grafko, 
owned  by  the  last  president. 

If  Columbia  is  to  be  rid  of  one  stripe  of 
dictator  with  his  own  brand  of  censorship, 
supplanted  by  another  stripe  of  dictator  with 
a  different  brand  of  censorship,  the  people  of 
that  country  will  have  gained  nothing. 

If  Gen.  Rojas  is  really  intent  on  restoring 
constitutional  government,  let  him  demon¬ 
strate  it  by  first  restoring  press  freedom 
completely. 
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Bernard  Mainwaring,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal  and  former  publisher  of 
the  Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press, 
has  been  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  letters  degree  by  the 
College  of  Idaho. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  R.  Furlong,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-  Herald,  has  just  observed 
his  25th  year 
with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  organ¬ 
ization.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in 
1926,  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan, 
as  a  reporter  for 
the  City  News 
Bureau  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  Furlong 
the  Tribune  when  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  ME  of  the  Times-Herald  in 
January,  1952. 

•  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  received  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 
from  Manhattanville  College, 
which  now  occupies  the  former 
Whitelaw  Reid  estate. 

*  *  * 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  was 
among  10  dinner  guests  at  the 
White  House  last  week.  Others 
included  General  MacArthur, 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Cardinal 
Spellman. 

*  *  * 

Amon  Carter,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Club  for  the  34th  con¬ 
secutive  year. 

«  *  * 

Burnis  Lawrence,  editor  of  the 
Pecos  (Tex.)  Enterprise  for  two 
months,  has  been  recalled  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  the  Air  Force. 

*  *  * 

Charles  R.  Moreau,  publisher 
of  five  New  Jersey  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  the  Bloomfield  Independ¬ 
ent  Press,  Orange  Transcript,  West 
Orange  Chronicle,  East  Orange 
Record  and  Glen  Ridge  Paper,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  niece.  Miss 
Leigh  Moreau,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Freehold  (N.  J.)  Tran- 
script,  sailed  June  13  on  the  liner 
Constitution  for  a  tour  of  Europe, 
during  which  they  will  write  for 
their  papers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lew  Warren,  publisher  of  the 
Oelwein  (la.)  Register,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Cornell  College 
Board  of  Trustees. 

*  *  * 

Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor 
ol  the  New  York  Times,  received 
3n  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 


humane  letters  this  week  at  Bates 
College,  Maine. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Contos,  a  member  of 
the  reportorial  staff  for  the  past 
year,  has  become  editor  of  the 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph- 
bulletin,  sncceeding  Clifford  F. 
Sandahl,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Licensed 
Beverage  Industries,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Parks  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Quebec  (P.  Q.)  Chron¬ 
icle  -  Telegraph,  succeeding  Bob 
Duffy,  who  has  joined  the  news 
section  of  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Frank  E.  Lalley,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  This  Week  magazine 
since  1949,  will  become  manager 
cf  the  Cincinnati  office  July  1,  re¬ 
placing  Leslie  A.  Weary,  who  is 
retiring. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Horn,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  has  been 
awarded  a  brotherhood  citation  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews  for  his  “untiring 
efforts  in  the  promotion  of  brother¬ 
hood  among  all  men.” 

*  *  * 

Bert  F.  Lacy  has  retired  as 
manager  of  the  retail  ad  division 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Daily  Chronicle. 
He  has  been  selling  display  space 
since  March,  1909.  His  successor 
h  Robert  E.  West. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  O’Connell  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  on  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  following  20 
months  of  U.  S.  Navy  duty. 

*  *  * 

Darrell  A.  Hamel,  formerly 
with  the  advertising  department 
of  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  now  a  salesman  for  the 
Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook. 

mm* 

Ray  J.  Taylor,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Beaver  Val¬ 
ley  (Pa.)  Times,  has  been  named 
business  manager.  He  will  also 


continue  to  direct  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Gordon,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Bozeman 
(Mont.)  Chronicle,  has  joined  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 

m  m  m 

John  Lecky,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspapers 
Advertising  Executives’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

m  m  m 
Scott  Penrod,  a  former  Mans¬ 
field  (Ohio)  News-Journal  ad 
salesman  who  joined  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  ad  staff  two  years 
ago,  has  been  named  advertising 
promotion  director  of  the  News. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  Turgeon,  of  the  Que¬ 
bec  (P.  Q.)  Chronicle-Telegraph 
advertising  staff,  has  transferred  | 
to  the  Timmins  (Ont.)  Daily 
Press. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Robert  E.  Schreiber,  former  I 
reporter  for  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen-Advertiser,  has  been  named  | 
sports  editor  of  the  Geneva  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Times.  Donald  E. 
Magarian,  a  1953  graduate  of  the 
Syracuse  University  school  of 
journalism,  has  also  joined  the 
Times  staff. 

*  «  * 

Thor  Severson  has  resigned  as 
chief  of  the  Salem  state  capital 
bureau  of  the  Oregon  Journal  to 
rejoin  the  staff  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 

m  m  m 

Neil  Mellblom  has  been  as- 
.signed  to  the  courthouse  and  city  | 
hall  beat  for  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette,  succeeding  John  DuR-j 
STON,  who  resigned  to  become  a ! 
copy  editor  for  Look  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Alex  Johnson,  Watertown  Pub- 1 
lie  Opinion,  has  been  elected  pres-i 
ident  of  the  South  Dakota  AP  | 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

m  m  m 

Louis  Mandell,  wire  editor,  has  | 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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RUSSIA:  WHAT  NEXT? 

By  Isaac  Deutscher 

This  is  a  IZ-lnstalment  Special  by  the  biographer  of  Trotsky  and 
Stalin.  Isaac  Deutscher  is  a  real  authority  on  Russia  and  Soviet  poli¬ 
cies  and  this  series  (a  condensation  of  the  just  published  book) 
tells  what  to  expect  next  from  the  Reds.  The  timing  is  perfect  and 
readership  will  be  high. 
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been  promoted  to  city  editor  of  ( 
the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  i 
Herald,  succeeding  Jerry  Sa-  i 
PIENZA,  who  has  resigned  to  join  ] 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lancaster  j 
(Pa.)  New  Era.  James  Scott,  for¬ 
merly  county  editor,  has  been 
named  wire  editor.  i 

•  *  * 

Vivian  Cannon,  feature  writer 

for  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Reg¬ 
ister,  was  named  an  honorary  col¬ 
onel  for  a  six-hour  tour  of  duty 
at  Brookley  Air  Force  Base  on  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Military 
Air  Transport  ^rvice  there. 

*  *  * 

Mildred  Swanson,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  school  of  journalism  in 
June,  is  now  a  reporter  on  the 
Reedsburg  (Wis.)  Times-Press. 
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William  V.  Rhodes,  a  June 
University  of  Buffalo  graduate; 
Archie  Lxiwery,  a  new  graduate 
of  the  Syracuse  University  school 
of  journalism,  and  Paul  McOlen- 
nan,  formerly  of  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  have  become  re¬ 
porters  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

o  *  * 

Bruce  Roberts,  former  editor 
of  Westchester  Life,  who  has  just 
been  discharged  from  the  Air 
Force,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Hamlet  News  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Hamlet  (N.  C.)  News-Mes¬ 
senger  and  the  Lumberton  (N.  C.) 
Post,  as  a  photographer  and  news 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Dave  O’Connor,  reporter  for 
the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  has 
been  appointed  wire  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Everett  Wallum,  re¬ 
signed. 

B  at  B 

Bob  Shultz,  formerly  of  the 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  and  Bob 
Morrison,  formerly  on  the  New 
York  staff  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  have  joined  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  Summer  season. 

B  B  B 

Horace  Hurd,  sports  editor  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News,  has  received  the  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Greatest  Service  from 
Oregon  Technical  Institute,  Kla¬ 
math  Falls,  “in  appreciation  of 
exceptional  services”  during  1952. 

B  B  B 

Leonard  Inskip,  formerly  of 
the  Williston  (N.  D.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  reporting  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

B  B  B 

Joseph  P.  Higgins,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  News  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Korea  for  several 
months,  has  returned  to  Buffalo. 

B  B  B 

Betty  Bradbury,  former  mag¬ 
azine  editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star  and  women’s  editor 
of  the  Jacksonvile  (Fla.)  Journal, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  as  a  copyreader. 

B  B  B 

Robert  W.  Smith  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  editorial  page 
staff  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  of 
Minneapolis. 

B  B  B 

Mrs.  Polly  Gordon  Barnard, 
i  former  society  edtior  of  the  Hunts- 
'  ville  (Ark.)  Item,  has  been  named 
■  to  a  similar  position  on  the  Cleve- 

1  land  (Tex.)  Advocate.  She  suc- 
'  ceeds  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Manthey, 

'  who  will  devote  full  time  to  duties 
L  as  secretary  to  the  publisher. 

L  B  B  B 

2 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Reed  has  joined 
'o  the  news  staff  of  the  Ashland 
-  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidings. 

B  B  B 

Carol  Heiss,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  June  journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  reporting  staff  of 
the  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette- 
Messenger. 
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“Always  increasing  circulation;  you  must  think  newsprint  grows  oi 
trees!” 


Florence  Schill  Is  a  newcomer 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Quebec 
(P.  Q.)  Chronicle -Telegraph,  as 
also  is  John  MacLean. 

B  B  B 

Paul  Newman,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Pi  ess,  is  a  new  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Ga- 


Richard  S.  Davis,  for  34  years 
a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  staff,  will  receive  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  doctor  of  humane 
letters  from  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wis.,  for  “distinction  in 
letters”  and  his  “outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  midwestern  culture, 
versatility  in  reporting  and  percep¬ 
tion  in  the  arts.” 

B  B  B 

Harry  Camp,  district  reporter, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Buletin,  has 
been  assigned  to  cover  central 
police  headquarters  in  City  Hall, 
succeeding  the  late  Robert  Hof- 
FORD,  who  had  covered  the  beat 
for  over  50  years. 

B  B  B 

Lucille  McGill,  onetime  so¬ 
ciety  editor  on  the  Bilings  (Mont.) 


Gazette,  has  rejoined  the  editoriil 
staff  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

B  B  B 

Emil  L.  Telfel,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  William  Allen  White 
school  of  journalism  and  public 
information  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
as  a  copyreader  from  June  15  to 
Stpt.  6.  He  was  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  last 
Summer. 

B  B  B 

James  T.  Mc(?rory  of  the  Mil- 
v.aukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  news  staff 
has  been  awarded  a  two-year  fel¬ 
lowship  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
to  carry  out  a  study  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  democracy  in  rural 
India.  In  September  he  will  start 
a  year  of  preparatory  work  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  de¬ 
partment  of  South  Asian  studi^ 
and  then  spend  a  year  of  field  in¬ 
vestigation  in  India. 

B  B  B 

Diane  Dennis  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News,  to  reorganize 
the  editorial  library. 
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Another  example  of  the 
alert,  on-the-news  editing 
that  makesiParadelthe 
best-read  publication  in  print. 

f 

In  I  Parade!  June  28— 

BISHOP  Q.  BROMLEY  OXNAM  of  the 

Methodist  Church  erives  his  own  program 
for  uncovering  and  combating  communism 
in  this  country. 

Among  our  best  weapons  are  the 
the  Church  and  our  public  school  system, 
thinks  Bishop  Oxnam,  who  suggests 
we  must  be  just  as  careful  to  protect  the 
innocent  as  we  are  to  ferret  out  the  guilty. 

This  plain-spoken  article  is  a  Parade 
exclusive,  published  in  the  magazine 
section  of  36  important  newspapers. 

Next  Sunday 
and  every  Sunday 

ON-TME-NEWS  .  .  .  Parade’s  first  concern  is 
people,  living  people  and  their  immediate 
problems,  subjects  of  interest  and 
significance  to  every  home  on  every  street. 

COLORFUL  ...  In  the  selection  of  exciting 
subjects  and  in  sharp,  dramatic  handling. 
Parade  features  have  the  pace  and 
punch  and  awareness  of  good  newspaper 
reporting. 

THE  RESULT  . . .  This  kind  of  content 
makes  Parade  a  Sunday  morning  habit 
for  nearly  thirteen  million  newspaper 
readers.  Proof  that  solid  editing  helps 
build  solid  circulation. 
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tends  the  price  is  unreasonable. 

V^OUXl  DIOCKS  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  under 

usual  sale  formulas,  the  Daily 
OCU@  OI  OXOCK  News  stock  would  be  worth  about 

«  1^  y  _  $2,500  a  share  against  the  $12,500 

Dy  IVirSi  JjiOHlCIX  offered  Mrs.  Lomax,  who  owmi 

Jackson,  Miss. — Immediate  sale  shares  in  the  class 

of  20  shares  of  Mississippi  Pub-  At-  a  , 

lishers  Corporation  stock  which  ,  Testimony  was  offered  to  show 
certain  Daily  News  stockholders  Messrs.  Hederman  and  John- 

charge  will  give  control  of  the  ^  differed  over  plam  to 

afternoon  newspaper  to  the  com-  advertising  and  circulation 

peting  morning  Clarion-Ledger  has  f^fes.  Mr.  Johnson  asserted  that 
been  halted  temporarily  by  Chan-  ^^e  Hederman  interest  thwarted 
cellor  Arnold  Pyle  of  the  Hinds  constraction  of  a  new  building  for 

County  court.  (E&P,  June  13,  > 

page  14 )  latial  building  for  the  Clanoo* 

The  chancellor  issued  an  in-  Ledger, 
junction  against  sale  and  transfer  cross-exarnination,  Mr.  John- 

of  the  stock  which  R.  M.  Heder-  admitted  he  had  negotiated 
man,  business  manager  of  the  Lo*nax  in  1947  for  one 

Clarion-Ledger  and  secretary  of  stock,  placing  a  value  of 

the  corporation,  is  seeking  to  buy  op  The  transaction  was 

from  Mrs.  Ann  Sullens  Lomax,  carried  out.  ^  , 

daughter  of  Major  Frederick  Sul-  Hederman  contended  the 

lens,  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  of*8>n^  formers  of  the  coi^ra- 
for  $250  000.  father,  R.  M.  Heder- 

.  man  and  late  uncle,  T.  M.  Heder- 

Heanng  m  September  „„  j^e  one  hand,  and  the 

In  halting  immediate  consum-  ]ate  W.  G.  Johnson  and  the  Sul- 
mation  of  the  transaction  which  lens'  interests  on  the  other,  had  no 
would  give  the  class  “B"  stock-  stipulation  that  the  two  newspapers 
holders  of  the  corporation  repre-  would  remain  separate  entities  for 
senting  the  Clarion-Ledger,  720  eternity. 

shares  against  680  held  by  the  ^  *  rj-A 

A»  Commitment  on  Editor 

Daily  News  class  A  group,  ,  _  .  .  ,  ,  . 

Chancellor  Pyle  ordered  the  com-  offering  the  sale  of  her  20 

plainants  to  post  $255,000  bond  shares,  Mrs.  Lomax  Mcured  t 
pending  final  disposition  of  the  cptt'tp'ftrient  froni  the  Hedeman 
controversy.  The  case  is  scheduled  s’d®  her  father.  Editor  SuUe^ 
for  hearing  on  its  merits  at  the  remam  in  control  of  me 

September  term  of  court.  editorial  policies  of  the  Daily 

,  ...  News  as  long  as  he  desired. 

Chancellor  Pyle  also  restrained 

stockholders  of  either  category  to  Mrs.  Lomax, 

from  transferring  any  of  their  Business  Man- 

present  holdings,  the  cor^ration  Johnson,  are  Scott  Dickson, 

from  transferring  any  of  the  stock  ^f^orced  husband  of  Mrs.  Lomax, 
as  now  listed  on  its  books  or  j,  „„  the  faculty  of  the  West 

changing  any  of  the  present  ofh-  p^int  Academy,  and  George  Lem- 
cers  or  employes  o  the  two  news-  Sugg,  nephew  of  Mr.  Sullens 
papers  ^nding  final  actiori  by  him.  executor  of  his  late  wife’s 

Mr.  Hederman  testified  in  the  ^^tate 
hearing  on  the  temporary  injunc-  of  the  class  “B”  stock 

tion  that  he  sough  to  buy  the 

stock  in  order  to  s  abilize  and  Hedermans,  R.  M.,  Zack  and 
preserve  the  corporaUon  formed  B  Hed- 

in  1937  after  Walter  G.  Johnson,  j  ^  Arnold,  sons 

business  manager  of  the  Daily  ^  Hederman.  T.  M. 

News,  had  threatened  to  dissolve  Clarion- 

the  corporation.  Ledger,  and  Arnold  is  sports 

In  opposing  the  sale,  protesting  editor, 
holders  of  class  “.V  stock  said  ■ 

when  the  corporation  was  formed  /^„:i  J  T  Anr^sal 

to  affect  economies,  that  the  in-  L.OSeS  Appeal 

tent  was  that  neither  side  would  In  TorontO  GIodG  CaS6 
ever  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  Toronto — ^The  Supreme  Court 

other  and  thereby  control  over  the  of  Canada  on  June  8  upheld  (S-2) 
two  newspapers.  Since  that  forma-  the  decision  of  Justice  Gale  of  the 
tion,  the  two  newspapers  have  be-  Ontario  Supreme  Court  in  revolt* 
gun  operating  a  television  station  ing  the  certification  of  the  Amcri* 
which  is  likewise  owned  by  the  can  Newspaper  Guild  as  collective 
corporation.  Each  newspaper  put  bargaining  agent  for  a  group  of 
up  an  equal  amount  to  finance  the  circulation  employes  of  the  Toron- 
station.  to  Globe  and  Mail. 

Under  terms  of  the  charter,  is-  The  Gale  decision  last  year 
sued  in  Delaware,  if  any  of  the  caused  considerable  controversy 
stock  of  one  classification  was  for  in  Canadian  labor  circles.  It  was 
sale,  it  was  first  to  be  offered  to  based  on  the  Ontario  Labor  Rela- 
stockholders  in  that  category  be-  tions  Board’s  refusal  to  allow  the 
fore  being  offered  to  the  other,  newspaper’s  counsel  to  cross-ex- 
Holders  of  class  ‘  B”  stock  contend  amine  a  guild  witness,  which  Jus- 
that  requirement  was  followed,  tice  Gale  stated  had  denied  “nat- 
However,  the  class  “A”  group  con-  ural  justice”  to  the  newspaper. 
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1000  lb$ 


OiRLOiN  on  a  plate  comes  as  thick  as  you  want  it  and  as 
big  as  your  appetite. 

Sirloin  on  a  steer  comes  surrounded  by  hamburger,  chuck, 
stewing  beef  and  a  lot  of  other  cuts.  The  meat  packer  has 
to  buy  them  all.  And  sell  them  all,  too. 

The  part  that  is  sirloin  figures  out  like  this: 

From  a  1000 -pound  steer,  you  subtract  400  pounds  of 
hides,  hoofs,  inedible  fats,  etc.  That  leaves  600  pounds  of 
*'eatin’  meat.”  But  only  S%  of  this,  or  around  SO  pounds,  is 
sirloin. 

That’s  why  you  pay  more  for  sirloin  than  for  most  other 
cuts.  The  price  of  each  cut,  you  see,  is  determined  largely 
by  how  much  there  is  of  it  and  how  much  people  like  it. 

Economists  call  this  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Women 
call  it  "shopping.”  They  compare,  pick,  choose.  In  a  free 
market,  their  choice  sets  the  values. 


Did  you  know  .  .  .  that  about  40  different  cuts  come  from 
a  side  of  beef .  .  .  that  the  more  moderately  priced  meats, 
such  as  hamburger,  have  the  same  complete,  high-quality 
protein  as  the  fanciest  steak  .  .  .  that  it  takes  4,000  different 
meat  packing  companies  to  supply  the  60  million  pounds 
of  meat  that  we  eat  every  day? 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Hendouarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


'How  would  you  like  to  double  the  vroduction 
of  your  composing  machines'?” 


And— as  an  additional  advantage— the  teletypesetter 
Operating  Unit  in  no  way  interferes  with  normal  manual 
operation. 

SF)ace  limits  what  we  can  say  here.  And  there  is  so  much 
more  you  should  know  about  teletypesetter’s  advan¬ 
tages  and  economies.  Why  not  send  in  the  coupon  today! 


Let’s  not  talk  vague  generalities  —  let’s  marshal  a  few 
facts. 

First  of  all,  how  many  lines  of  type  are  you  now  getting 
out  of  your  composing  machines? 

About  210  lines  an  hour?  That  is  pretty  good  for  manual 
operation. 

But  with  teletypesetter  operation,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  400  lines  or  more  per  hour,  depending  upon  the 
rated  speed  of  the  linecasting  machines. 

In  the  TELETYPESETTER  process,  none  of  the  functions 
of  the  linecasting  machine  is  omitted,  and  no  new  func¬ 
tions  are  added.  The  improvement  in  machine  output  is 
obtained  solely  by  eliminating  the  peaks  and  valleys 
of  stop-and-go  manual  operation  and  by  substituting 
the  steady,  continuous  top-level  production  obtainable 
through  automatic  operation. 

The  system  is  simple.  Tape  is  prepared  at  high  speed 
on  a  perforator  with  a  typewriter-like  keyboard.  The 
tape  is  then  fed  into  the  Operating  Unit  which  runs  the 
linecasting  machine  automatically  at  its  geared  output 
•  level,  turning  out  lines  of  type  ready  to  use. 
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TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION,  Dept.  E7 
2752  CLYBOURN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 

Gentlemen:  I’d  like  to  know  how  Teletypesetter  can 
help  me  turn  out  more  type  in  less  time. 


Company. 


Address 


Dr.  Douglas  Freeman 
Editor-Historian,  Dies 


Richmond,  Va. — One  of  the 
nation’s  most-loved,  most  illus¬ 
trious  editors  is  dead. 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman, 
Pulitzer  prizewinner  and  editor  of 
the  News  Leader  for  34  years,  died 
suddenly  in  his  study  at  home  here 
last  Saturday,  June  13.  He  was 
67  years  old. 

In  the  days  before  his  burial 
Tuesday,  June  16,  many  of  the 
major  figures  of  the  land  grieved 
the  passing  of  Dr.  Freeman. 

President  Eisenhower,  hearing 
the  news,  said,  “1  am  profoundly 
distressed  at  the  news  .  .  .  America 
has  lost  one  of  her  most  distin¬ 
guished  citizens.  He  was  a  true 
and  valued  personal  friend,  whom 
I  shall  miss  greatly.” 

Last  September,  when  General 
Eisenhower  made  a  campaign 
swing  through  Richmond,  he  had 
said: 

“The  first  man  who  ever  got  me 
to  think  seriously  about  a  possible 
political  career  was  Dr.  Douglas 
Freeman.  In  1947,  he  came  to  my 
office  and  earnestly  urged  that  I 
go  into  politics.” 

A  message  of  condolence  from 
the  Associated  Press’  executive  di¬ 
rector,  Kent  Cooper,  said: 

“Dr.  Freeman  was  one  of  the 
great  editors,  not  only  of  the 
South,  but  of  the  whole  country. 


Besides,  he  was  an  historian  and 
biographer  par  excellence.  He 
went  all  too  soon  and  will  be 
greatly  missed.” 

On  Radio  Every  Day 

Many  felt  a  sense  of  loss,  but 
none  more  keenly,  perhaps,  than 
the  thousands  of  ordinary  folks 
who  listened  to  his  daily  radio 
commentaries  on  events  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  to  his  Sunday 
radio  “Lessons  in  Living.” 

He  was  a  man  of  prodigious 
energy  who  carved  preeminence 
in  four  separate  fields  during  his 
lifetime. 

Along  with  his  newspaper  work, 
he  planned  his  days  so  that  he 
could  devote  many  hours  to  his¬ 
tory.  And  in  1934  his  definitive 
biography  of  Robert  E.  Lee  won 
him  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  that  with  “Lee’s  Lieuten¬ 
ants”  and  was  at  work,  when  he 
died,  on  a  seven-volume,  exhaus¬ 
tive  biography  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  had  completed  Chap¬ 
ter  16  of  the  sixth  volume. 

Dr.  Freeman  was  one  of  the 
earliest  radio  news  analysts,  with 
a  career  beginning  in  1925.  He 
had  done  his  usual  morning  news 
commentary  last  Saturday,  before 
his  death. 

He  was  a  lecturer  in  the  Army 


EASTERN  ANNOUNCES 

AD-MARKER! 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  have  a  quick,  conveni¬ 
ent  method  to  identify  "live"  or  dated  ads  or  any  other 
type  matter. 

AD-MARKER  is  a  new,  exclusive  EASTERN  Product, 
developed  by  a  leading  research  laboratory  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  hundreds  of  printers  for  a  quick,  sure,  SAFE 
means  of  marking  mats,  type  and  plates  for  easy  inden- 
tification.  AD-MARKER,  in  three  distinct  colors  .  .  . 
RED  .  .  .  GREEN  .  .  .  BLUE  ...  is  applied  with  brush 
or  spray,  and  dries  almost  immediately  after  application. 

AD-MARKER  WILL  NOT  INJURE  OR  CAUSE 
DETERIORATION  OP  DRY  MAT  FLONGS  OR  ANY 
TYPE  MATTER! 

AD-MARKER  WILL  NOT  IMPAIR  THE  QUALITY 
OF  REPRODUCTION  OF  ANY  PRINTED  MATTER. 
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COLOR  USED.  OR  METHOD  OF  APPLICATION. 
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ORDER  THIS  TIME-SAVING.  TROUBLE  SAVING 
EASTERN  PRODUCT  NOW  ...  or  write  for  prices. 

EASTERN  FOR  ECONOMY! 
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War  College  and  for  seven  years 
was  a  commuting  professor  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

After  earning  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Richmond  and  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Freeman 
became  an  editorial  writer  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  In 
1910  he  began  a  two-year  term 
of  service  as  secretary  of  a  State 
tax  study  commission,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  newspaper  work  with 
the  News  Leader  and  became  edi¬ 
tor  in  1915. 

During  his  life,  Dr,  Freeman 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  the  General  Education 
Board  and  the  Council  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

He  won  honorary  degrees  from 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Dartmouth,  the  University  of 
Richmond  and  others. 

Stickler  for  Accuracy 
Dr.  Freeman  was  a  stickler  for 
accuracy.  One  veteran  editor  still 
remembers  the  dressing  down  he 
received  from  him  for  misspelling 
the  middle  name  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe. 

Every  day,  while  editor  of  the 
News  Leader,  he  held  15-minute 
conferences  with  several  reporters 
and  editors — “my  eyes  and  ears” 
or  “young  Christian  warriors,”  as 
he  c^led  them. 

Once,  after  a  close  questioning 
by  Dr.  Freeman,  who  didn’t  say 
anything,  he  commented:  “Well, 
gentlemen,  that’s  all  I  know  to¬ 
day.” 

Newsmen  remember  now  his 
unbounded  energy  and  curiosity 
for  new  things.  At  the  age  of  60, 
he  set  about  learning  to  play  the 
piano  and  a  few  years  before, 
wanting  to  learn  to  swim,  he  had 
an  instructor  visit  him  at  the  News 
Leader.  Dr.  Freeman  learned  the 
strokes  by  lying  on  a  bench  and 
kicking  his  hands  and  feet. 

To  many  of  the  nation’s  older 
journalists  Dr.  Freeman  stood  as 
one  of  the  last  editors  whose  name 
was  synonymous  with  that  of  his 
editorial  page. 

His  work  day  was  17  hours  for 
many,  many  years  until  the  very 
day  of  his  death.  He  arose  at  2:30 
A.M.,  until  his  retirement  as  edi¬ 
tor  in  1949,  and  started  work  on 
his  editorials  at  3  A.M.  At  12:30 
P.M.,  he  would  leave  the  news¬ 
paper  office,  go  home  for  lunch 
and  a  nap,  then  begin  a  “new  day” 
as  historian  and  biographer. 

On  Tuesday,  Dr.  Freeman  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Richmond’s  Holly¬ 
wood  Cemetery,  where  also  are 
buried  24  Confederate  generals 
whose  careers  have  been  etched 
for  all  time  by  his  pen. 

Jack  Kilpatrick,  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Freeman  as  editor  of  the  News 
Leader,  wrote  this  in  his  Monday 
editorial — “On  the  Death  of  Doug¬ 
las  Freeman:” 

“He  was  always  simply  ‘'Fhe 
1,1. 1..  N.Y.  Doc’  to  us  here  at  the  paper  and 


Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman 

most  of  us  will  remember  him 
first  as  we  used  to  see  him  in  his 
fourth  floor  office  —  a  big-bodied 
man,  not  tall,  broad  of  nose  and 
mouth,  a  little  flabby  around  the 
jowls  in  later  years.  Unlike  many 
newspapermen,  he  worked  in  an 
atmosphere  of  complete  order— 
his  day’s  mail  in  one  trim  stack, 
his  editorial  notes  aligned  like  hies 
on  parade,  his  desk  as  geometri¬ 
cally  tidy  as  if  scissors  and  paste 
pot  had  been  laid  out  by  triangle 
and  T-square.  When  he  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  book,  he  put  it  back. 
Above  his  head  was  a  sign  that 
read.  Time  alone  is  irreplaceable 
.  .  .  Waste  it  not,’  and  he  pat¬ 
terned  his  life  by  that  inflexible 
admonition.” 

His  schedule  was  so  tight  that 
he  gave  i>p  smoking,  it  is  said,  to 
save  a  few  seconds. 

In  1914  Dr.  Freeman  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Inez  Virginia  Goddin, 
of  Richmond.  He  is  survived  by 
Mrs.  Freeman  and  their  three 
children,  Mrs.  Leslie  Cheek,  Jr., 
of  Richmond;  James  Douglas 
Freeman,  of  Richmond,  and  Mrs. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  Jr.,  of  New 
York;  six  grandchildren,  and  a 
brother.  Dr.  Allen  Freeman,  of 
Baltimore. 

■ 

Brezina  Firsi  Name 
On  Holies  Trophy 

Los  Angeles — ^The  first  name 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  Earl  E. 
Rolfes  Memorial  Trophy  (.Los 
Angeles  Examiner)  is  that  of 
James  Brezina,  whose  picture 
“Before  The  Dark”  was  adjudged 
the  best  news  photo  of  1952  taken 
by  an  Examiner  staffer. 

A  certificate  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Ivy  H.  Rolfes,  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  prize  in  honor  of  her 
late  husband,  Earl  E.  Rolfes,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Examiner’s  photog¬ 
raphy  department  for  19  years. 

Mr.  Brezina’s  prize  winning  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  fireman  working  with 
a  resuscitator  on  a  child. 

The  photo  won  first  prize  ($50) 
in  the  Examiner’s  weekly  competi¬ 
tion  and  honorable  mention  in  a 
regional  Associated  Press  Picture 
Contest. 
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U.S.  Oilmen  Drilled  17,714 
Dry  Holes  in  1952— Yet  found 
More  Oil  Than  the  Nation  Used 


#iliH(‘n  call  it  “suitcase  rock,”  because 
wkeii  they  hit  it  they  know  there’s  no  chance  of 
filling  oil  with  this  well.  They  have  drilled  a 
drv  hole  and  might  as  well  pack  up  and  move  on. 

Last  year,  during  the  greatest  oil  search  in 
history,  oilmen  spent  huge  sums  in  drilling 
17.71  1  drv  holes,  ^et.  In  expanding  known 
fields  and  exploring  entirely  new  areas,  they 
found  more  oil  in  the  T.S.  than  the  nation  used. 

To  find  this  amount  of  oil  involves  risks  un¬ 
paralleled  in  any  other  business.  Can  you  imag¬ 
ine  a  businessman  who  has  to  build  nine  fac¬ 
tories  before  he  gets  one  that  produces  goods? 
Of  course  not.  But  that’s  what  the  men  who  drill 
for  oil  must  do  because  the  odds  against  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  successful  oil  well  in  a  promising  but 
unproven  area  are  »>  to  1  —  eight  costly  dry  holes 
jor  every  single  producer. 

Yet,  year  after  year,  America’s  privately- 
managed  oil  businesses  find  more  oil  in  the 
L.  S.  than  America  uses.  As  long  as  the  chance 
to  earn  a  profit  exists,  the  men  who  compete 
in  the  search  for  oil  will  invest  money,  plow 
back  earnings  and  take  risks  to  assure  you  of 
ample  oil  supplies. 

For  a  free  booklet,  “Searching  for  Oil— The 
Gamble  That  Pays  Off  For  You.”  write  to  Oil 
Industry  Information  Committee,  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  Box  128,  50  West  50th 
Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


“SUITCASE  ROCK*'  MEANS  MOVE  ON  and  try  again.  J^'marlvH  the  s|miI  her**  oilmen 
in  West  Texas  have  just  drillet)  a  dry  hole.  But  they  Hon't  quit.  This  |»hoiograph,  taken 
from  a  Bell  Helicopter,  shoves  them  "skidding"  their  rig  to  a  new  location  where  they'll 
try  again.  This  persistence  in  the  fare  of  hig  risks  is  one  im{M>rtant  reason  why  America’s 
oilmen  eonliniie  to  find  more  oil  than  the  nation  uses. 


Only  1  out  of  9  wells  drilled  in  a  promising  hut 
unproven  area  turns  out  to  be  an  oil  producer. 
The  other  8  are  costly  dry  holes.  Odds  against 
finding  a  new  oil  field  are  even  greater — only 
1  out  of  every  44  wildcat  wells  ever  opens 
a  field  yielding  oil  to  supply  the  U.  S.  for  just 
4  hours, 


WHY  SEARCHING  FOR  OIL  IS  SUCH  A  RISKY  BUSINESS 
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MICROFILMING 


For  over  five  years  we've 
pioneered  in  the  develop* 
meni  and  perfection  of 
2-PAGE  newspaper  mic* 
rophotography.  As  a  re* 
suit,  our  service  today 
reflects  a  practical  know* 
ledge  that  insures  better 
film,  easier  scanning,  and 
lower  costs  to  you.  Over 
250  clients,  like  the  Chi* 
c  a  g  o  Herald-American, 
Nashville  Tennessean, 
New  York  Mirror,  and 
Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times,  makes  us  the  lar¬ 
gest  producers  of  2* 
PAGE  work.  The  complete 
money-saving  story  on 
modern  microfilming  and 
equipment  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Write  today. 
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Accrediting  Plan  Calls 
For  Revision  of  ACEJ 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 


I  LETS  DISCUSS  IT  . 
I  samples  and  prices. 

I  NAME  . 

I 


ADDRESS 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


(Last  of  three  articles) 

Chief  purpose  of  all  journalism 
education  organizations  at  the  East 
Lansing  convention  Aug.  24-27 
should  be  settlement  of  the  accred¬ 
itation  ruckus. 

Journalism  education  cannot  af¬ 
ford  further  dissipation  of  its  en¬ 
ergies  in  a  dispute  which  interferes 
with  ganging  up  on  the  main  prob¬ 
lems,  its  distractions  should  not 
be  carried  into  another  school  year. 
Solidifying  of  differences  between 
disputants  should  be  checked  at 
the  earliest. 

East  Lansing  is  the  place  to 
clean  up  the  mess.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  folks  sit  down  to¬ 
gether  there  to  talk  it  out.  No  one 
will  have  all  the  answers  .  .  .  the 
problem  is  susceptible  only  to 
group  solution.  However,  in  two 
previous  pieces  this  column  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  identify  .some  of  the 
essentials  of  an  effective  plan  for 
accrediting  in  journalism. 

For  All  Groups 
So,  pending  the  meeting  in 
Michigan,  and  for  whatever  it’s 
worth,  here’s  one  person’s  pro¬ 
posals: 

1.  Reconstitute  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  journal¬ 
ism,  incorporating  into  its  mem¬ 
bership  all  groups  including  As¬ 
sociation  of  Accredited  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism, 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators,  and  those 
schools  affiliated  with  neither  but 
represented  by  membership  in  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  the  over-all  teacher  organ¬ 
ization  and  parent  body  in  journal¬ 
ism  education. 

Revi.se  educator  membership  in 
the  Council  to  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  from 
each  group  in  place  of  the  present 
exclusive  AASDJ  membership,  and 
additionally  bring  into  the  Coun¬ 
cil  representation  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Accrediting, 
which  is  now  the  coordinating 
agency  for  all  accreditation  in 
higher  education. 

Educator  constituency  would 
then  consist  of  two  AASDJ  mem¬ 
bers,  two  ASJSA  members,  two 
AEJ  members  not  affiliated  with 
either,  and  a  member  from  out¬ 
side  the  field  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  representing  the  National 
Commission. 

Thus  the  revised  Council  would 
total  seven  educator  members,  as 
at  present,  but  provide  for  par¬ 
ticipation  by  all  groups  with  a 
stake  in  its  activities.  It  would 
represent  all  journalism  education 
instead  of  a  small  percentage  of 
its  .schools  and  departments.  It 


would  extend  to  all  schools  and 
organizations  the  advantages  of 
newspaper  industry  cooperation 
now  largely  limited  to  the  40  ac¬ 
credited  institutions.  And  it  would 
give  the  Council  a  position  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education  commensurate 
with  its  title. 

Newspaper  President 

2.  Maintain  the  present  news¬ 
paper  representation  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  five  industry  members,  of 
whom  one  would  be  president  of 
the  Council  as  previously.  This 
would  permit  continued  utilization 
of  industry’s  cooperation  and  give 
it  a  voice  in  the  formulation  of 
standards  and  procedures  on  an 
even  larger  scale  than  at  present 
because  of  the  Council’s  broadened 
representation. 

3.  Change  the  name  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Accrediting  Committee  of  the 
Council  to  the  “Committee  on 
Evaluation  and  Improvement  of 
Instruction,’’  in  keeping  with  the 
expanded  objectives  of  the  new  na¬ 
tional  policies  in  accrediting.  Up¬ 
grading  of  journalism  education, 
wherever  offered,  becomes  a  ma¬ 
jor  purpose  of  the  new  procedure. 
“Evaluation”  is  the  term  being  sub¬ 
stituted  for  “accreditation”  becau.se 
it  more  accurately  indicates  the  ob¬ 
jectives.  Schools  will  be  urged  to 
undertake  self-improvement  where- 
ever  evaluation  indicates  the  need. 

Maintain  this  committee’s  pres¬ 
ent  three-member  industry  repre¬ 
sentation,  but  revise  the  four-man 
AASDJ  representation  to  one  per¬ 
son  each  from  AASDJ,  ASJSA. 
from  a  school  not  affiliated  with 
either  but  with  a  membership  in 
AEJ,  and  one  person  from  out¬ 
side  of  journalism  education  repre¬ 
senting  general  education. 

Journalism  education  is  continu¬ 
ally  on  .  the  defensive  against 
charges  that  it  interferes  with  gen¬ 
eral  education,  and  makes  a  great 
point  of  its  insistence  on  liberal 
arts  requirements  totaling  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
four-year  curriculum.  If  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  emphasis  is  as  important 
to  the  journalism  student’s  prepa¬ 
ration  as  journalism  education 
claims,  then  there  should  be  a 
liberal  arts  representative  on  the 
evaluation  committee. 

Working  Framework 
4.  Adopt  the  policies  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Accrediting 
as  the  working  framework  for 
ACEJ.  Under  these  policies  it 
would  no  longer  be  an  independent 
accrediting  agency  in  journalism, 
but  instead  the  representative  of 
journalism  education  cooperating 
with  the  regional  accrediting  asso¬ 
ciations  in  their  institutional  evalu¬ 


ations.  ACEJ’s  part  in  this 
gram  would  be  to  recommend ' 
the  regional  agencies  the  jounu' 
ism  members  for  evaluating  tean: 

5.  Certify  to  the  National  Cor 
mission  on  Accrediting  that  ACL 
represents  all  journalism  educ. 
tion,  that  it  proposes  to  functio; 
within  the  policies  of  the  Cor 
mission,  and  in  close  cooperatio: 
with  the  regional  association 
This  would  mean  surrender  b 
ASJSA  of  its  present  authority  it 
nominate  inspection  team  meit- 
bers,  a  step  it  should  be  wiliiq 
to  take  if  its  equal  status  in  evaliu- 
tion  proceedings  is  guaranteed. 

6.  Change  the  total  emphasis  oi 
ACEJ,  under  the  new  accreditiii 
policies,  from  identification  of  t 
few  schools  with  outstanding  pro¬ 
grams  to  improvement  of  all  joui 
nalism  instruction  at  whateve 
school,  and  to  helping  marginai 
programs  do  a  better  job.  Thisb 
a  core  principle  of  the  new  deal  ii 
accrediting,  as  contrasted  with  the 
old  idea  of  simply  blue-book  Us¬ 
ing  superior  offerings. 

iulucation  Procedures 

7.  Revise  evaluation  procedur^ 
for  differentiation  between  profev 
sional  training  for  occupations 
competency,  and  programs 
“consumer”  journalism  for  geners 
education,  “service”  offerings  ffl 
teacher  training,  school  publica¬ 
tions  production,  and  the  like. 

Each  type  of  program  is  d^ir- 
aible,  each  should  be  recognizel 
and  assisted,  but  the  two  should 
not  be  lumped  for  evaluation.  One 
objection  to  the  National  Com¬ 
mission’s  new  procedure  is  the 
judgment  that  non-professional 
programs  might  be  accredited  righ: 
along  with  the  professional  unde: 
the  plan  of  institution-wide  ac¬ 
crediting.  Identification  of  the 
two  types  should  eliminate  this 
complication.  Additionally,  evalu¬ 
ation  teams  might  give  provisional 
listing  to  professional  programi 
in  process  of  development, 

AJl  this  is  the  barest  outline  of 
a  proposed  accrediting  reorgai^ 
tion  which  would  seem  to  elimi¬ 
nate  present  causes  of  friction  in 
journalism  education.  It  wouU 
restore  ACEJ  to  a  position  of  ac¬ 
crediting  representative,  and  util¬ 
ize  the  experience  it  has  accumu¬ 
lated. 

It  would  bring  accreditation  in 
this  field  within  NCA  policies. 
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Brand  Survey  Done 
By  Salisbury  Post 

The  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Fos/ has 
completed  its  seventh  annul 
Brand  Preference  Survey  covering 
a  total  of  1,169  homes  and  repre¬ 
senting  a  cross-section  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  use  of  the  city  schools^ 

The  study  was  made  through 
questionnaires  taken  home  by 
pils,  filled  out  by  parents,  and  r^ 
turned  to  the  schools. 

The  1953  survey,  besides  con¬ 
taining  information  on  foods,  also 
includes  home  appliances,  automo¬ 
biles  and  watches. 
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Executive  Order 

continued  from  page  32b 


of  promoting  national  defense  and 
only  if  they  have  been  determined 
to  be  trustworthy.  Proper  control 
of  dissemination  of  classified  de- 
.  fense  information  is  directly  re- 
1  lated  to  good  accountability  rec- 
I  ords  of  classified  defense  informa¬ 
tion  documents,  and  to  a  severe 
limitation  on  the  number  of  such 
documents  oripnated  as  well  as 
number  of  copies  reproduced.  It 
is  essential  that  the  number  of 
copies  of  classified  documents  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  since  the  risk 
of  compromise  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  copies  in  existence  and 
the  financial  burden  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  protecting  such  excess 
documents  is  unwarranted. 

(a)  Accountability  Procedures: 
Heads  of  agencies  shall  prescribe 
such  accountability  procedures  as 
are  necessary  to  control  effectively 
the  dissemination  of  classified  de¬ 
fense  information  with  particularly 
severe  control  on  material  classi- 
6ed  “Top  Secret”  under  this  order. 
Top  Secret  Control  Officers  shall 
be  designated,  as  required,  to  re¬ 
ceive,  maintain  accountability  reg¬ 
isters  of,  and  dispatch  Top  Secret 
material. 

(b)  Dissemination  Outside  the 
Executive  Branch:  Classified  de¬ 
fense  information  shall  not  be 
disseminated  outside  the  Executive 
Branch  by  any  person  or  agency 
having  access  thereto  or  knowl¬ 
edge  thereof  except  under  condi¬ 
tions  and  through  channels  author¬ 
ized  by  the  head  of  the  dissemi¬ 
nating  agency,  even  though  such 
person  or  agency  may  have  been 
solely  or  partly  responsible  for  its 
production. 

(c)  Information  Originating  in 
Another  Agency:  Except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  by  section  102  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  July 
26,  1947,  C.343,  61  Staf.  498,  as 
amended,  50  U.S.C.  sec.  403,  class¬ 
ified^  defense  information  originat¬ 
ing  in  another  agency  shall  not  be 
disseminated  outside  the  receiving 
ageiicy  without  the  consent  of  the 
originating  agency.  Documents  and 
material  containing  defense  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  classified  “Top 
Secret”  and  “Secret”  shall  not  be 
reproduced  without  the  consent  of 
the  originating  agency. 

Section  8.  Transmission:  Class¬ 
ified  defense  material  of  the  three 
categories  originated  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  order  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  transmission  outside  an 
agency  and  transmitted  as  follows: 

(a)  Preparation  for  Transmis¬ 
sion:  Such  documents  or  material 
shall  be  enclosed  in  opaque  inner 
and  outer  covers.  The  inner  cover 
shall  be  a  sealed  wrapper  or  en¬ 
velope  plainly  marked  with  the 
assigned  classification  and  address. 
The  outer  cover  shall  be  sealed 
and  addressed  with  no  indication 
of  the  classification  of  its  contents. 
A  receipt  form  shall  be  attached 
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to  or  enclosed  in  the  inner  cover, 
except  that  “Confidential”  material 
requires  a  receipt  only  if  the  send¬ 
er  deems  it  necessary.  The  receipt 
form  shall  identify  the  addresser, 
addressee,  and  the  document  but 
shall  contain  no  classified  informa¬ 
tion.  It  shall  be  signed  by  the 
proper  recipient  and  returned  to 
the  sender. 

(b)  Transmitting  Top  Secret  Ma¬ 
terial:  The  transmission  of  “Top 
Secret”  material  shall  be  effected 
preferably  by  direct  contact  of  of¬ 
ficials  concerned,  or  alternatively 
by  specifically  designated  person¬ 
nel,  by  Slate  Department  diplo¬ 
matic  pouch,  by  a  messenger-cou¬ 
rier  system  especially  created  for 
that  purpase,  or  by  electric  means 
in  encrypted  form;  or  in  the  case 
of  information  transmitted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
such  means  of  transmission  may 
be  used  as  are  currently  approved 
by  the  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  unless  express  res¬ 
ervation  to  the  contrary  is  made 
in  exceptional  cases  by  the  origi¬ 
nating  agency. 

(c)  Transmitting  Secret  Mate¬ 
rial:  “Secret”  material  shall  be 
transmitted  within  the  continental 
United  States  by  one  of  the  means 
established  for  ‘Top  Secret”  ma¬ 
terial,  by  an  authorized  courier, 
by  United  States  registered  mail, 
or  by  protected  commercial  ex¬ 
press,  air  or  surface.  “Secret”  de¬ 
fense  material  may  be  transmitted 
outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  by  one  of  the 
means  established  for  ‘Top  Secret” 
material,  by  commanders  or  mast¬ 
ers  of  vessels  of  United  States  reg¬ 
istry,  or  by  United  States  Post 
Office  registered  mail  through 
Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  postal 
facilities,  provided  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  does  not  at  any  time  pass 
out  of  United  States  Government 
control  and  does  not  pass  through 
a  foreign  postal  system.  “Secret” 
defense  material  may,  however,  be 
transmitted  between  United  States 
Government  and/or  Canadian 
Government  installations  in  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  Canada  and 
Alaska  by  United  States  and  Can¬ 
adian  registered  mail  with  regis¬ 
tered  mail  receipt. 

(d)  Transmitting  Confidential 
Material:  “Confidential”  defense 
material  shall  be  transmitted  with¬ 
in  the  United  States  by  one  of  the 
means  established  for  higher  classi¬ 
fications,  by  ordinary  mail,  or  by 
express  or  freight  under  such  spe¬ 
cific  conditions  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  concerned.  Out¬ 
side  the  continental  United  States, 
“Confidential”  defense  material 
shall  be  transmitted  in  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  for  higher 
classifications. 

(e)  Within  an  Agency:  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  classified  defense  material 
for  transmission,  and  transmission 
of  it  within  an  agency  shall  be 
governed  by  regulations,  issued  by 
the  head  of  the  agency,  insuring 
a  degree  of  security  equivalent  to 
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that  outlined  above  for  transmis¬ 
sion  outside  an  agency. 

Section  9.  Disposal  and  Destruc¬ 
tion:  Documentary  “record  mate¬ 
rial”  made  or  received  by  an  agen¬ 
cy  in  connection  with  transaction 
of  public  business  and  preserved 
as  evidence  of  the  organization, 
functions,  policies,  operations,  de¬ 
cisions,  procedures  or  other  acti¬ 
vities  of  any  agency  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  because  of  the  infor¬ 
mational  value  of  the  data  con¬ 
tained  therein,  may  be  destroyed 
only  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  July  7,  1943,  C.192,  Stat.  380, 
as  amended,  44  U.S.C.  secs.  366- 
380.  Non-record  classified  material 
consisting  of  extra  copies  and  du¬ 
plicates  including  shorthand  notes, 
preliminary  drafts,  used  carbon 
paper,  and  other  material  of  sim¬ 
ilar  temporary  nature,  may  be  au¬ 
thorized  for  destruction  under  pro¬ 
cedures  established  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  as  soon  as  it  has  served 
its  purpose. 

(a)  Methods  of  Destruction: 
Classified  defense  material  shall 
be  destroyed  by  burning  in  the 
presence  of  an  appropriate  official 
or  by  other  methods  authorized 
by  the  head  of  an  agency  provided 
the  resulting  destruction  is  equally 
complete. 

(b)  Records  of  Destruction:  Ap¬ 
propriate  accountability  records 
maintained  in  the  agency  shall  re¬ 
flect  the  destruction  of  classified 
defense  material. 

Section  10.  Orientation  and  In¬ 
spection:  To  promote  the  basic 
purposes  of  this  order,  heads  of 
those  agencies  originating  or  han¬ 
dling  classified  defense  information 
shall  designate  experienced  officials 
to  coordinate  and  supervise  the 
activities  applicable  to  their  agen¬ 
cies  under  this  order.  Such  officials 
shall  maintain  active  training  and 
orientation  programs  for  employes 
concerned  with  classified  defense 
information  to  impress  each  such 
employe  with  his  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  exercising  vigilance 
and  care  in  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  order.  Such  of¬ 
ficials  shall  be  authorized  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  heads  of  the  agencies 
to  establish  adequate  and  active 
inspection  programs  to  the  end 
that  the  provisions  of  this  order 
are  administered  effectively. 

Section  11.  Interpretation  of 
Regulations  by  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral:  The  Attorney  General,  upon 
request  of  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  or  his  duly  desig¬ 
nated  representative,  shall  person¬ 
ally  or  through  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  render  an  interpretation  of 
these  regulations  in  connection 
with  any  problems  arising  out  of 
their  administration. 

Section  12.  Nothing  in  this  order 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
dissemination,  handling  or  trans¬ 
mission  of  classified  information 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  any 
statute. 

Section  13.  Executive  Order  No. 


10290  of  September  24,  1951,  is 
hereby  revoked. 

Section  14.  This  order  shall  be¬ 
come  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  hereof. 

■ 

Court  Ratifies 
Price  for  Sale 
Of  Passaic  Daily 

Passaic,  N.  J. — Sale  of  the  Pas¬ 
saic  Herald-News  and  its  affiliated 
Paterson  radio  station  WPAT  at  a 
marketable  value  for  both  at 
$2,250,000  was  approved  June  15 
by  Superior  Court  Judge  G.  Dix¬ 
on  Speakman.  His  ruling  brings 
to  an  end  lengthy  litigation. 

When  the  deal  is  consummated, 
the  paper  and  radio  station  will 
become  the  sole  property  of  the 
Drukker  family  for  $1,080,397 
cash,  plus  interest  to  the  estate  of 
the  late  James  H.  Walden. 

James  P.  Walden,  a  trustee  for 
his  father’s  estate,  had  petitioned 
the  court  to  dissolve  Druwald, 
Ire.,  principal  owner  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  stock  because  of  a  dead¬ 
lock  in  management. 

Compromise  Price 
As  a  result  of  the  court  action, 
control  of  the  newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio  station  will  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Union  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  wholly  owned  by  Dow  Druk¬ 
ker,  Sr.  and  his  sons,  Dow,  Jr.  and 
Richard. 

The  price  fixed  by  the  court  is 
a  compromise  on  evaluation  of 
Druwald,  Inc.,  which  holds  84 
per  cent  of  the  newspaper’s  stock. 
Appraisers  of  the  Etrukker  inter¬ 
ests  estimated  a  half-share  of  Dru¬ 
wald  to  be  valued  at  $750,000, 
with  the  Walden  interest  claiming 
to  be  worth  $1,697,135. 

The  court  estimates  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Wayne  MacMurray, 
publisher  of  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press,  a  third  and  neutral 
appraiser,  who  was  approved  by 
both  factions. 

$800,000  Good  Will 

Besides  their  interest  in  Dru¬ 
wald,  the  Drukkers  also  own  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  remaining  16  per¬ 
cent  of  stock  in  the  paper. 

The  agreement  provides  that  25 
percent  of  the  purchase  price 
must  be  paid  within  50  days,  the 
balance  in  1954.  Interest  of  5 
percent  on  the  unpaid  balance  is 
retroactive  to  Janua^,  1953. 

Mr.  MacMurray  in  his  apprais¬ 
al  estimated  the  “good  will”  of 
the  newspaper  to  be  worth  $800,- 
000.  The  court  ruled  this  to  bo 
a  fair  figure  of  the  book  and  mar¬ 
ket  values  of  the  properties  in¬ 
volved,  based  on  Mr.  MacMurray  s 
long  experience  as  a  newspaper 
publisher,  although  he  had  not 
used  the  customary  rule-of-thumb 
p'-ocedure  in  arriving  at  his  $2,- 
250,000  appraisal. 
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'Best  Vacation' 
Stunt  Peps  Up 
Old  Perennial 


News  Freedom 
Pledge  Taken 
In  Tennessee 


Los  Angeles— The  Loj Memphis— Tennessee  newspaper 
Mirror  publishes  a  special  “vaca-  editors  and  publishers  threw  their  ■  J  f  T\  x 

tion  feature.  And  like  other  papers,  full  support  behind  the  campaign  x^CIlCl  tOr  Uata# 

the  Mirror  finds  it  difficult  to  -—it freedom  of  information  at  their  _  -  ■  — 

dream  up  a  new  angle  for  this  annual  convention  here  last  /\oTmfg  xOmiGr 

perennial.  —  n-n-i-n—i •—  week.  «  •  i 

This  year  the  Mirror  let  readers  =■— “  formal  resolution  and  as  ^|»yi |  OVft 

in  on  the  game,  via  a  contest  one  of  their  three  major  objec-  2  *“*  I 

called  “Vacation  Jackpot!”  ~rI~E^zB~-E^  — tives  for  the  year  the  Tennessee  A  former  employe  of  Carl  Byoir 

It  was  simple  and  it  produced  Press  As.sociation  put  emphasis  on  &  Associates,  Sonya  Saroyan,  ad- 

better,  more  readable  copy  than  the  drive  to  end  suppression  of  mitted  receiving  more  than  $1,200 

most  of  the  Mirror’s  previous  staff-  ““'"“iirizf  ~  ~  news  and  withholding  of  facts  on  for  information  in  connection  with 

written  holiday  series.  bemebai ® Tuctric  levels  throughout  the  country,  the  $250,000,000  suit  of  the  Penn- 

During  a  three-week  build-up  ^  There  were  182  persons  regis-  sylvania  Motor  Truck  Association 

period,  readers  were  asked  to  send  tered  for  the  convention  June  12-  against  31  Eastern  Railroads 

in  reports  of  their  “best — and  QE  SalutGS  Daily's  13  representing  approximately  150  charging  vilification  and  slander. 

cheapest — summer  vacation”  since  _ .  _ i  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

1946.  Music  r©stival  in  Ads  Loye  W.  Miller,  editor  of  the 

For  the  best  letter,  the  Mirror  Lynn,  Mass. — In  an  unsolicited  Knoxville  News  -  Sentinel,  was 
offered  $500  in  cash,  plus  $500  in  gesture  of  goodwill  from  industry  elected  president  to  succeed  James 

vacation  merchandise.  Other  toward  a  newspaper,  the  Lynn  W.  R.  Wright,  editor  of  the  Mar- 


Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle. 

Greatest  improvement  —  Rock- 
wood  Times. 

Public  Service — Fayette  Falcon, 
Covington  Leader,  MaryviUt- 
Alcoa  Times,  and  Johnson  Cit} 
Press-Chronicle. 


Paid  for  Data, 


Byoir  Employe 

A  former  employe  of  Carl  Byoir 


daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 


The  public  relations  firm  is  i 


Loye  W.  Miller,  editor  of  the  co-defendant. 
noxville  News  -  Sentinel,  was  A  witness  in  the  pre-trial  hear- 
rcted  president  to  succeed  James  ings  in  New  York,  Miss  Saroyan 
.  R.  Wright,  editor  of  the  Mar-  said  she  got  money  from  Allied 


prizes  of  $200,  $100  and  $20  (10  Item  was  saluted  by  the  General  tin  (Tenn.)  Weekly  County  Press.  Public  Relations  Associates,  Inc., 


mentions)  were  listed.  Electric  Company  for  civic  enter- 

Although  the  Mirror  made  it  prise. 


James  W.  Crawfford,  co-editor  PMTA  public  relations  organiza- 
of  the  Lawrenceburg  (Tenn.)  tion,  and  went  to  Washington, 


plain  this  was  not  an  “essay  con-  The  item,  annual  sponsor  of  the  F^emocrat  -  Union,  was  reelected  after  leaving  the  Bloir  firm,  for 


test,  many  of  the  entries  were  North  Shore  Music  Festival  which  vicepresident  for  weeklies. 


$50  per  day  and  $50  for  expenses. 


elabcirate  perparations,  with  maps,  draws  talent  from  throughout  the  Other  officers  are:  Ed  Critchlow,  Total  amount  paid,  according  to 
drawings  and  photographic  layouts,  nation,  received  a  helping  hand  Union  City  (Tenn.)  Daily  Mes-  Miss  Saroyan,  a  former  file  clerk. 

Some  were  pathetic  reports  of  “in  this  year  from  GE  in  the  form  of  senger,  vicepresident  for  dailies;  was  $1,051  by  the  PMTA  and 

town  holidays  by  old  folks.  Some  advertisements  placed  by  the  firm  Beecher  Gentry,  Cookeville  Put-  $150  by  the  American  Trucking 

were  accounts  of  hitchhiking  hon-  in  a  dozen  Eastern  Massachusetts  nam  County  Herald,  treasurer;  Association  for  this  informatim 


eymooris,  summer-long  camping  community  newspapers. 


expeditions,  or  even  “poor  man”  Calling  the  Item’s  annual  festi-  secretary-manager.  It  was  brought  out  in  the  depo- 

trips  to  Europe.  val  of  music  “The  season’s  out-  Referred  to  a  special  committee  sition  hearings  that  she  overheard 

It  became  necessary  to  use  the  standing  musical  extravaganza”,  for  consideration  and  recom-  comments  that  the  Byoir  firm, 
entire  copy  desk  as  a  preliminary  GE  saluted  the  newspaper  in  half-  mended  action  were  an  AP  Asso-  while  handling  the  Eastern  Rail- 
judging  panel.  Feature  Editor  page  ads.  General  Electric,  with  ciation  recommendation  that  a  roads  Prosiden’ts  account,  paid  »- 
James  Basset  and  Assistant  City  three  huge  plants  in  Lynn,  is  cele-  state-wide  freedom  of  information  penses  of  two  officials  handling 
Editor  Sid  Hughes  correlated  the  brating  its  75th  anniversary  this  clinic  be  held  this  fall  and  a  Sigma  publicity  for  the  Maryland  State 
contest.  Managing  Editor  J.  Ed-  year.  Delta  Chi  request  that  Tennessee  Roads  Commission  and  the  Ohio 

ward  Murray  was  final  arbiter,  Lynn  Gas  &  Electric  Company  editors  consider  supporting  a  bill  State  Highway  Commission.  This 


Glenn  E.  McNeil  of  Knoxville,  about  her  former  employer. 


secretary-manager. 


It  was  brought  out  in  the  depo- 


Referred  to  a  special  committee  sition  hearings  that  she  overheard 
r  consideration  and  recom-  comments  that  the  Byoir  firm, 
mded  action  were  an  AP  Asso-  while  handling  the  Eastern  Rail- 


after  the  mountain  of  letters  had  followed  suit  with  its  own  news-  in  the  state  legislature  two  years  information  she  said  she  gave  to 
j  down  to  the  35  best,  paper  endorsement  of  the  Item’s  hence  that  would  provide  that  the  the  ATA  in  Washington  in  1951 


On  Monday  and  Tuesday  preced-  festival, 
ing  actual  announcement  of  the  Governor  Christian  A.  Herter 
prizewinners,  the  Mirror  carried  was  a  guest  at  the  event. 

of  round-up  .  award  forYhe  Drize-winnine  the  Byoir  files,  she  said,  “I  thought 

Howard  Moody  Dies  si„l,e  eZ?ia?  wllj  pre”  ntU  to  thpn  and.l  alill  Ihipk  thay  baW 

“H.C.V.— High  Cost  of  Vacations.”  At  Saratoga  Springs  John  R.  Malone,  editor  of  the  to  me.  ^ 

wara''fLilyK,)Sr’who»'ta™l  Howa?d‘M<xrf”'72%eneraf  ipm-  ”{  U"i«T-  85,000  at  Inquirer 

Ot  .Pa  diad  lun.  Music  Festival 

Iiau  idRcn  a  IWO  weex  Hign  sierras  13  after  an  illness  of  five  years.  Z.  u-  „reva-ntina  th<*  Philadelphia — Despite  cool  aw 

frdYora'l85°-pound  si  Berna!r'd  e  Mr.  Moody,  a  native  of  Saratoga  showing  of  some  old  Charlie  Chap- 

Their  story  was  the  main  iS^or  ^  ^  Saratogian  in  ^  Russian-made  movie  "“al  Philadelphia  Music 

feature  onVednesdav  June  0  at  a  campus  meeting. 


state  government’s  records  be  and  to  PMTA  last  year. 


Herter  opened  to  the  public. 

Awards  Presented 


Asked  if  she  had  anyone’s  per¬ 
mission  to  remove  documents  from 


was  temporarily  unemployed  They  ^  the  Saratogian,  died  June 

had  taken  a  two-week  High  Sierps  ,3  ^fter  an  illness  of  five  years, 
aniping  trip  for  $45.81,  including  Moody,  a  native  of  Saratoga 

food  for  a  185-pound  St.  Bernard.  Springs,  joined  the  Saratogian  in 


feature  on  Wednesday,  June  10.  Cornell  uYlversh;.  " 

gain  ere  wa^  an  immediate  ^35  appointed  editor  in 

response  by  readers,  demanding  ,9,8  1932  was  named  gen- 

eyen  more  details  on  methods  used  ^ral  manager,  following  the  death 


from  Cornell  University.  Selection  of  the  winning  edi- 

torial  was  made  by  the  University 
19  8,  and  in  1932  w^  named  gen-  Michigan  journalism  depart- 


o  sponsored  by  Inquirer  Chanties, 

sjclf-rtion  of  fhe^winninc  edi  attracted  more  than  85,000 

Selection  ot  the  winning  eai-  ’  »*  -  -  1  cyo/tinm 

torial  was  made  by  the  University  f  t 

u: _  June  12.  When  Jose  Ferrer,  ta- 


mous  actor  and  movie  star,  opened 


•  .*  D*  u  J  A’'  o  •  L  A  VI  ai  iiiaiiajjVJ,  iiic  uvat-ii  r»vdr»t  niwu^  aviv/i  aiiu  iiiv/viw  .yam*  9 

hQnirY/,  ichard  C.  Smiths  of  Bur-  Publisher  John  Walbridge.  nth<*r  firct  nlac<*  awards  in  four  the  extravaganza,  the  skies  cleared- 

bank  for  an  inexpensive  holiday.  w/u,..,  *v,,»  o  Other  first-place  awards  in  four  -tko  KmucrVit  tn  nearly 


rT  E  -,!  .u  y-  When  the  Saratogian  became  a  ‘  -  -  The  audience  brought  to  nearly 

aii^fh  Mirror  published  member  of  the  Gannett  Group  in  Ma^e^In  and  ^nnearance— Fnv-  750,000  the  number  of  music  lov- 

e  a  vance  shopping  lists  and  1934^  he  was  named  editor.  In  ,  Fnirnn  Roh^tson  Countv  attended  the  festival 

Smith  had  used  J94Q  he  was  appointed  general  Ttmec  Kino’cnnrt  News  and  John  s'uce  it  was  started  by  Walter  H- 
in  1952,  with  commentary  by  manager.  T' "  ^  ^  Annenberg,  editor  and  publisher 


in  1952,  with  commentary  by  manager 
Home  Economics  Director  Anita 
Bennett.  — 


France  Honors  3 


Times,  Kingsport  News,  and  John- 

son  cry  Press-Chronicle.  Annenberg,  editor  and 

Local  features^reworr-Honsron 
Times,  Harriman  Record,  Eliza-  j  t  ^ 


Wednesday  Date  ^  Membership  as  ^evaliers  in  the 

•*  French  Legion  of  Honor  was  con- 

Washington  —  President  Eisen-  ferred  this  week  on  three  editorial 


Membership  as  chevaliers  in  the  hethton  Star,  and  Johnson  City 
French  Legion  of  Honor  was  con-  Press-Chronicle. 


hower  will  have  his  news  confer-  writers:  August  Heckscher,  New 
ences  on  Wednesday  mornings  York  Herald  Tribune;  Robert 


thton  Star,  and  Johnson  City  CrUSade  for  CopS 
ess-Chronicle.  Washington — Attorney  General 

Society  news — Robertson  County  Brownell  told  the  FBI  Nations 


Times. 

Editorials 


Academy  graduating  class  this 
Waverly-Johnson-  week  he  hoped  the  nation’s  news- 


hereafter,  instead  of  Thursdays,  as  Aura  Smith  and  Herbert  Matthews,  ville  News,  Covington  Leader,  papers  would  crusade  for  higher 


has  been  the  White  House  custom.  New  York  Times. 


Clarksville  Leaf -Chronicle,  and  wages  for  police  officers. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


^  ^  *#•  V  S 


Early  skyscraper  says  goodbye.  Pittsburgh’s 

Carnegie  Building,  built  in  1895,  was  one  of 
Anaerica’s  very  first  skyscrapers.  When  it  was 
recently  dismantled,  practically  all  of  its 
structural  steel  framework  was  found  to  be 
in  reusable  condition  . . .  convincing  evidence 
that  U'S'S  Structural  Steel  provides  a  strong, 
durable  backbone  for  any  building. 


Going  around  in  circles.  Here  you  see  a  huge  coil  of  stainless  steel 
tubing  being  welded  in  a  15,000-gallon,  stainless  steel  vessel  which 
will  be  used  by  a  leading  pharmaceutical  maker  for  the  fermentation 
of  penicillin.  Corrosion-resistant,  sanitary  U'S'S  Stainless  Steel 
proves  an  ideal  metal  for  a  thousand  vital  jobs  in  almost  every 
industry.  Only  steel  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 


Li'  B  'Hr-ai 

Wk  '-'Ih  *  ’  't  .r 


Transporter  for  “Atomic  Cannon.”  Designed  to  transport  the  Army’s  new  280  mm.  gun, 

the  T-10  Transporter  is  84  feet  long,  yet  can  make  right  angle  turns  at  city  street  comers 
where  streets  are  only  28  feet  wide.  With  its  two  independently-powered  tractors,  it  can 
move  forward,  backward  or  sideways.  The  generator-powered  gun,  the  Army’s  largest 
caliber  artillery  piece  having  complete  mobility,  will  fire  either  conventional  or  atomic 
shells.  U.  S.  Steel  furnishes  carbon  steel  and  a  special  alloy  carriage  steel  for  this  equipment. 

For  further  information  on  any  product  shown  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William 
Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


Up  she  goes!  When  this  final  span  of  a  new 
pMestrian  overpass  for  the  Romona  Freeway 
in  Los  Angeles  was  ready  to  be  erected,  the 
busy  Freeway  was  closed  to  traffic  for  2  hours. 
This  huge  136-foot  section  was  hauled  to  the 
site  by  truck,  then  lifted  by  three  cranes  onto 
the  concrete  buttresses.  United  States  Steel 
fabricated  and  erected  it. 


This  trade -mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 


AM»IUN  UIDGE  . .  AMERIUN  STEEL  t  WIAE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTEAN  STEEL  . .  GERAARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  . .  NATIONAL  TORE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  t  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  Ofvweat  a/  UNITED  STATES  STEB  CORPORATION,  PITTSOOINH 
GUNNISON  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


6  Metal  Darkrooms  In, 
Grid  Coverage  Readied 


By  Hugh  W.  Scott 

Oklahoma  City  —  The  photo¬ 
graphic  department  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  has  made  great  strides  the 
past  two  years  and  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  is  a  set  of  new  dark  rooms. 

The  six  new  rooms  are  con¬ 
structed  of  pre-fabricated  metal, 
and  designed  specifically  for  the 
space  and  needs  that  established 
the  requirements. 

Each  room  has  a  sliding  door 
that  automatically  closes,  sound 
treated  material  for  the  ceiling, 
walls  of  baked  enamel  gray  on 
steel,  a  fan  that  brings  in  fresh  air 
and  a  floor  of  asphaltic  tile. 

Made  on  si>eciai  order  by  the 
Belsky  Mfg.  Co.  in  Oklahoma 
City,  the  new  set-up  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
color  and  black  and  white  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Pump  for  Mixing 

A  pump  is  used  to  send  devel¬ 
oper  to  a  large  tank  above  the 
dark  rooms,  and  from  there  it 
flows  to  each  individual  room  by 
gravitational  flow. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Mrs.  Ed  Whortle  says  if  she 
had  it  to  do  over  again  she’d  set 
her  cap  for  a  New  Zealander 
and  get  a  man  who  wasn’t  afraid 
to  climb  up  and  clean  out  the 
eaves. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  Boston  pet  shop  reports  that 
a  parrot  talked  after  it  was  dead. 
It  must  have  been  the  female  of 
the  species. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Hypo  is  not  piped  in,  but  car¬ 
ried  to  the  dark  rooms.  This  is 
done  because  it  is  changed  much 
less  than  the  developer.  And  then 
too,  it  does  not  require  the  addi¬ 
tional  pipes  as  well  as  expensive 
faucets  that  are  used. 

The  chemicals  for  the  new  dark 
rooms  are  mixed  in  a  65-gallon 
tank  that  is  corrosion  resistant. 
The  pump  used  for  transporting 
the  chemicals  to  the  tank  also  is 
used  in  mixing  the  developer.  It 
recirculates  the  fluid  without  beat¬ 
ing  in  air. 

The  pump  was  designed  by  the 
Oklahoman  photo  department  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  A1  McLaugh¬ 
lin. 

The  tank  that  holds  the  print¬ 
ing  paper  developer  maintains  200 
gallons.  The  hypo  and  film  de¬ 
veloper  tanks  hold  100  gallons. 

In  the  dark  rooms,  splash  boards 
of  bright  orange  colored  plastic 
are  located  stategically  for  the  film 
holders  and  sides  of  the  divisions 
between  tanks. 

Stainless  Steel  Tanks 
I  All  tanks  are  constructed  of 
3/16  stainless  steel.  Under  each 
tank  is  a  cabinet  that  slants  slightly 
out  from  the  floor  to  give  added 
leg  room,  and  the  all-metal  cabi¬ 
nets  are  constructed  with  a  sliding 
door. 

The  temperature  of  all  chem¬ 
icals  is  controlled  by  a  central 
mixing  panel  rather  than  in  the 
individual  dark  rooms.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  controls  and  aids  in  the 
general  over-all  work  and  cuts 
down  by  two-thirds  in  the  plumb¬ 
ing  costs. 

The  temperature  in  the  rooms 
is  maintained  at  75  degrees  the 
year  around  by  a  central  air  con¬ 
ditioning  unit. 

All  clocks  in  the  new  dark 
rooms  are  set  into  the  wall,  have 
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a  luminous  face  and  have  a  sweep 
second  hand  in  addition  to  the 
minute  hand. 

The  new  facilities  will  improve 
the  already  notable  coverage  of 
football  by  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  lensmen,  says  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  who  works  closely  with 
Sports  Editor  John  Cronley  on 
these  assignments  beginning  in 
September. 

The  photo  staff  turns  out  an 
average  of  400  prints  on  a  football 
Saturday  in  addition  to  the  regular 
news  runs.  The  average  is  of 
course  raised  because  of  the  se¬ 
quence  camera. 

The  photo  crews  have  staffed  as 
many  as  three  games  in  one  day, 
but  usually  concentrate  on  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  Okla¬ 
homa  A&M. 

To  use  a  typical  week-end,  when 
the  photo  staff  must  cover  both 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  and 
Oklahoma  A&M  on  the  gridiron, 
the  following  calendar  of  events 
is  set  up. 

Early  in  the  week,  McLaughlin 
checks  with  Cronley  to  establish 
which  is  the  most  important  game. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma 
plays  home  games  at  Norman, 
some  20  miles  south  of  Oklahoma 
City  while  the  Oklahoma  Aggies 
play  at  Stillwater,  60  miles  north 
of  the  Sooner  capital. 

In  this  particular  case,  it  will 
be  indicated  that  the  Oklahoma 
A&M  team  is  traveling  and  the 
Sooners  are  playing  at  home. 

After  the  games  to  be  covered 
have  been  decided  upon,  the  first 
part  of  the  week,  the  next  step 
for  McLaughlin  comes  on  Friday 
when  he  assigns  the  staff  members 
to  the  two  games.  If  the  road 
game  means  a  long  trip,  two  men 
will  leave  by  chartered  plane  usu¬ 
ally  on  Friday  to  be  sufficiently 
sure  of  being  on  hand  for  that 
game  the  next  day. 

Ready  With  Sequence  Film 
Also  on  Friday,  in  addition  to 
covering  a  high  school  football 
game  by  one  man,  film  holders  are 
loaded,  new  chemicals  are  mixed, 
printing  paper  supply  is  checked 
and  the  film  is  made  ready  for  the 
sequence  camera. 

Company  cars  are  assigned  for 
the  drive  to  Norman  and  time  to 
leave  is  established. 

For  both  road  and  home  games, 
McLaughlin  takes  care  of  the 
tickets  for  the  photo  staff  as  well 
as  hotel  reservations  for  the  crew 
when  needed. 

At  the  home  games,  five  cam¬ 
eras  are  in  action.  An  Eyemo  35 
mm  camera  is  used  for  sequence 
work,  on  top  of  the  stands. 

The  sequence  camera,  either 
spring,  hand  or  electric  driven, 
carries  three  lenses.  One  is  a  400 
mm  Leitz  Telyt,  plus  a  10-inch 
Eymax,  3-inch  and  a  Cooke  F. 
2  lens. 

Also  overhead,  a  “Baby  Bertha’’ 
camera,  a  Speed  Graphic  camera 
using  the  focal  plane  shutter  and 
a  15-inch  Ectar  lens. 

On  the  ground,  three  cameras 


are  used.  Two  are  Speed  Graphics 
and  the  other  a  4x5  Graflex. 

Radio  plays  an  important  pait 
in  the  workings  of  the  photo  de¬ 
partment,  during  normal  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  football  games. 
On  the  roof  of  the  press  box,  a 
monitor  radio  is  constantly  in  op¬ 
eration.  The  radio  not  only  can 
receive  any  information  from  the 
city  desk  or  sports  desk  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  but  is  always  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sideline  photogra¬ 
phers.  The  monitor  is  able  to  con¬ 
verse  with  the  three  Handi-talkies 
used  on  the  field. 

Radio  Interchange 

The  main  purpose  is  to  inform 
the  men  on  the  roof  what  film 
holder  number  is  used  when  there 
is  a  possibility  of  a  tie-in  between 
the  sequence  pictures  and  ground 
action. 

In  that  way,  when  the  sequence 
is  used  in  the  sports  pages,  and  a 
good  ground  shot  is  taken,  it  can 
be  placed  in  the  strip  to  highlight 
the  key  part  of  the  play. 

Also,  the  radio  provides  Cron¬ 
ley  an  opportunity  to  send  word  to 
the  sideline  for  any  special  type 
of  art  he  desires,  and,  in  addition, 
helps  the  crews  to  know  when  to 
leave  the  game. 

The  radio  also  provides  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  crew  on  the  top 
to  talk  to  any  company  car  on  the 
way  to  or  from  the  game. 

The  radio  provides  the  photog¬ 
rapher  in  the  car  a  means  of  alert¬ 
ing  the  stand  by  man  in  photo 
when  the  films  are  close  to  the 
newspaper. 

Identifications  for  the  sequence 
camera  are  kept  on  a  large  chart 
that  shows  every  play  of  the  game 
when  the  camera  is  in  action.  A 
similar,  but  smaller,  chart  is  used 
for  the  “Baby  Bertha”  for  each 
individual  picture. 

The  ground  identification  blanlu 
are  made  in  duplicate  for  use  in 
photo  and  the  sports  desk.  They 
carry: 

Play  started ....  Play  ended  . . 
Ball  carrier....  Tackier  (s).... 
Type  of  play:  Run  Pass  Kick 
Photographer  . .  Holder  No . 


Below  this  is  a  graph  of  the 
field  to  show  the  route  of  the  ball 

All  road  games  are  staffed  by 
chartered  planes  for  the  photo 
staff.  Usually  on  the  important 
road  games,  two  planes  are  used, 
one  coming  in  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter,  with  all  pictures 
taken  during  the  initial  part  of  the 
game.  The  second  plane  comes  in 
late  in  the  third  quarter,  but  if  the 
distance  is  too  great,  the  prints  are 
sent  by  wire. 

When  the  pictures  are  returned 
to  photo,  the  photographers  cull 
their  own  negatives  and  print 
what  they  feel  are  the  best  shots. 

In  the  printing,  all  “Baby 
Bertha”  shots  are  printed  11  x  H 
and  all  sequence  prints  are  made 
4x6.  They  usually  require  10  to 
12  prints  on  a  play  but  will  on  oc¬ 
casion,  go  as  high  as  30  prints. 
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System 


the  Chemco 


PRODUCES 


PRECISION  NEGATIVES 


FASTER. ..EASIER! 


Here’s  the  Chemco  engraving  gallery  team  that’s  doing  a 
tremendous  job  in  meeting  circulation  requirements  for 
America’s  busiest  newspapers. 

If  your  newspaper’s  circulation  is  over  50,000,  adopting 
the  Chemco  system  is  the  wisest  investment  you  can  make! 

CHEMCO  MODEL  F  ROLL  FILM  CAMERA -Used  in  the 
daily  production  of  about  47,000,000  copies  of  the 
53,000,000  newspapers  printed  each  day.  The  operator  rolls 
down  his  choice  of  three  film  widths  housed  within  the 
camera,  to  dial-indicated  length.  Outside  controls,  roll  film 
cut  off,  side  arm  control,  new  screen  distance  setting,  quick, 
accurate  focusing  scales,  and  numerous  other  Chemco  fea¬ 
tures  aid  him  in  precise,  rapid  production  of  high  quality 
negatives.  The  operator  can  shoot  an  entire  series  of  ex¬ 
posures  before  entering  the  darkroom! 

CHEMCO  HIGH  SPEED  STRIPPING  FILMS -Paper  base 
stripping  films  combine  the  speed  your  newspaper  needs  with 


the  long  range  and  sensitivity  to  provide  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Tonal  gradations  in  original  copy  are  “picked  up’’  in 
far  greater  detail  than  by  any  other  film  on  the  market  today. 
Chemco  High  Speed  Stripping  Films  are  produced  to  meet 
your  most  urgent  edition  requirements ...  in  speed,  process¬ 
ing,  stripping  and  printing. 

CHEMCO  729  DEVELOPER— This  efficient  developer  of¬ 
fers  more  energy  and  higher  control  than  any  other  caustic 
type  developer!  Chemco  729  results  in  sharper  dot  structure 
and  crisper  reproduction.  It  is  especially  recommended  for 
fine  screen  work.  Chemco  729  has  long  life  and  offers 
maximum  economy. 

CHEMCO  POWER-FIX— Three  times  faster  than  ordinary 
“hypo”. ..no  objectionable  acetic  acid  fumes  or  odor... 
longer  tray  life. .  .no  corrosion  to  porcelain  or  stainless  steel. 
AND... no  expensive  weighing  and  mixing  of  chemicals! 
Use  Chemco  Power-Fix  with  Chemco  tempering  Solution. 


If  it’s  CHEMCO 

it’s  BEST  FOR  PLATE-MAKING 


PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC.  glen  cove,  n.  y. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT 
BOSTON  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS 


Other  principal  stockholders  were 
listed  as  David  H.  Brillhart,  bank-  fJistOIV  of  AP 
er;  and  George  R.  Brothers.  n  ^  ^  7  17177 

On  Dnc.  21,  1950  the  Globe  Poitiayed  OH  TV 
company  contracted  for  696  32/33  The  105-year  history  of  the  As- 
shares  of  stock  of  Press-Union  for  sociated  Press,  from  its  founding 
a  cash  price  of  $920,000.  It  was  by  six  New  York  newspapers  to 
testified  as  of  Aug.  31,  1952  the  its  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  coverage 
assets  of  Press-Union  totaled  $1,-  of  the  Korean  War,  will  be  por- 
094,241,  with  current  liabilities  of  trayed  in  a  week-long  television 
$81,973.  series  beginning  Monday,  June  22, 

The  examiner  was  impressed  over  WABD  at  6:30-6:45  p.in. 
with  the  outline  by  Press-Union  (EDT). 

for  a  complete  local  public  service  The  story  is  based  on  the  book, 
programming  and  he  noted  espe-  “AP — ^THE  STORY  OF  NEWS," 
cially  that  Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn,  by  Oliver  Gramling,  assistant  gen- 
the  general  manager,  has  been  a  eral  manager.  It  was  adapted  for 
resident  of  Atlantic  City  for  more  television  by  Saul  Carson,  veteran 
than  30  years;  also  that  Mr.  newspaperman  and  now  special 
Adams  proposed  to  spend  more  radio  and  television  writer  and 
of  his  time  there  and  participate  in  critic. 

community  affairs.  The  series  will  be  produced  on 

Operation  of  the  newspaper  Mono-Drama  Theater  by  Dumont 
with  the  radio  station  would  not  It  employs  a  technique  whereby 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  in-  one  actor,  with  the  aid  of  an  off- 
terest,  said  the  examiner,  and  he  stage  announcer,  portrays  all  the 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  parts.  The  use  of  film  and  still 
testimony  by  Mr.  Adams  that  it  is  pictures  will  augment  the  actor's 
planned  to  diminish  the  newspa-  role. 
per’s  coverage  of  horse  racing. 

The  Globe  station  at  Bethlehem  ,  •  t  .u  -w., 

voluntarily  eliminated  racing  news-  for  initial  costs  of  the  TV  station, 
casts  prior  to  the  filing  of  appli-  .  ,,  apj^are  to  be  finan- 

cation  for  renewal  of  license  "ii 

ments,  said  the  examiner.  As  of 

Less  Racing  News  Nov.  2,  1952,  Triangle’s  balanci 

Early  in  1952,  the  record  stated,  sheet  showed  total  assets  of  $45,- 
Mr.  Adams  decided  that  the  At-  433,425,  made  up  of  $15,108,850 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Newspaper  Applicants 
Win  and  Lose  in  FCC 


conducted  in  both  cases,  one  in-  spend  considerably  more  money 
volving  a  radio  station  for  At-  on  programming, 
lantic  City,  N.  J.  and  the  other  in  the  Atlantic  City  case  the  ex- 
a  television  station  at  Harrisburg,  aminer  preferred  the  Press-Union 

against  three  other  applicants  for 
In  the  former  case.  Examiner  an  AM  permit.  He  did  so  after 
Hugh  B.  Hutchison  recommended  considering  all  of  the  factors  in 
the  return  of  the  Press-Union  Pub-  the  situation  when  the  Bethlehems’ 
lishing  Company  to  the  broadcast  Globe  Publishing  Company  nego- 
business.  Due  to  a  technicality  in  tiated  for  purchase  of  control  of 
FCC  procedures,  the  publishing  the  Press-Union  company  and  find- 
company  lost  the  license  for  Sta-  jng  that  Rolland  L.  Adams,  the 
tion  WBAB  in  1951  because  new  principal  officer  of  Globe,  was  in¬ 
owners  failed  to  properly  apply  culpable  of  any  intentional  eva- 
for  Commission  approval  of  a  sjon  or  wrongdoing.  There  was 
transaction  which  included  the  sta-  reliance  on  legal  advice,  the  ex- 
tion  and  the  Atlantic  City  news-  aminer  found. 

^  Mr.  Adams  and  members  of  his 

Unfavorable  to  Triangle  family,  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
The  widespread  broadcasting  ings,  owned  half  of  the  common 
and  publishing  interests  of  Tri-  voting  stock  of  Bethlehems’  Globe 
angle  Publications,  Inc.,  and  some  Publishing  Company,  which  pub- 
of  its  key  executives  were  held  to  lished  a  newspaper  and  operated 
weigh  against  them  in  competing  a  radio  station  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


nearby  track.  Mr.  Adams  testified  $8,716,304  for  current  liabilitie 
that  he  intended  to  drastically  re-  and  accruals,  $7,900,000  long-tenn 
duce  the  space  devoted  to  such  debt  and  $399,285  deferred  loans, 
news  because  it  had  failed  to  at-  leaving  $10,110,000  for  outstand- 
tract  sufficient  reader  interest.  ing  capital  stock  and  $18,307,836 

The  examiner  noted  that  “there  unappropriated  earned  surplus.” 
is  no  evidence  in  this  record  that  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  president 
such  publicity  aided  illegal  gam-  of  Triangle,  has  the  voting  right 
bling.” 

The  yearly  cost  of  operation  of 
the  proposed  station — it  would  not 
involve  any  investment  for  equip¬ 
ment — was  estimated  at  $60,575 
and  anticipated  revenue  at  $72,000 
but  Mr.  Adams  expressed  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  station  would  actu¬ 
ally  be  profitable.  He  planned  to 
employ  a  staff  of  14  persons,  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  newspaper. 

$45  Million  Assets 

Examiner  Butts’  decision  fa¬ 
vored  Rossmoyne  Corporation,  a 
locally-controlled  group,  over  Ken¬ 
drick  Broadcasting  Company  for 
a  Channel  27  (UHF)  grant  at 
Harrisburg.  Triangle,  which  is 


Readers  and  Advertisers 
like  the  sharp  clean 
jet-black  printing  of: 


Geared  to  Local  Interest 

The  programs  proposed  by  Ross¬ 
moyne  appear  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tively  geared  to  fulfill  the  diversi¬ 


fied  needs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Harrisburg,  the  examiner  held, 


family  and  publishes  the  Phila- 


on  hands  and  clothing,  too^ 


in  Kendrick.  programs  are  superior.’’ 

It  was  also  noted  that  Roger  W.  Triangle  has  wide  experience  in 
Clipp,  general  manager  of  the  Tri-  radio  and  TV,  the  examiner  con- 
angle  stations  in  Philadelphia,  and  ceded,  but  Mr.  Clipp  does  not  pro- 
his  wife  have  substantial  interests  pose  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
in  broadcasting  licensees  at  Middle-  the  Harrisburg  operation.  More- 
town  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  over,  the  report  concluded,  Tri- 
New  Castle,  Pa.  angle’s  WFIL  stations  extend  al- 

Kendrick’s  total  assets  were  most  to  Harrisburg  and  the  In- 
given  as  $58,000  and  Triangle  pro-  quirer  circulates  in  substantial 
posed  to  advance  up  to  $250,000  numbers  over  the  Harrisburg  area. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

Howard  Flint  Ink  Co. 
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I  this  new^book  can 


help  you  sell  more 


Do  you  believe  that  it  is  easier  to  sell  a  buyer  of 
newspaper  space  if  you  know  how  and  why  he 
buys  the  space  he  does?  If  you  do,  the  Newspaper 
Copy  Organizer  can  help  you.  It  is  based  upon 
hundreds  of  interviews  with  advertisers  and 
agency  people  who  have  a  lot  to  do  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


JutI  published,  this  free  Service  booklet  orgonites  the 
most  helpful  comments  of  hundreds  of  advertisers  and 
agency  men  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  how  and 
why  they  select  newspapers  for  their  campaigns; 
shows  how  to  sell  more  space  by  giving  them  the 
information  they  wont,  when  they  wont  it. 


■  i 


,  i 

\ 

I 

i 

.  j 


For  instance,  a  section  of  the  Newspaper  Copy 
Organizer  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  what  ad 
men  want  to  know  about  a  newspaper’s  market 
and  its  coverage  of  the  markets. 


Contents  of  the 
Newspaper  Copy  Organizer 

What  advertisers  want  to  know  about : 


Do  they  care  about  city  versus  trading 
area  coverage? 

Are  they  interested  in  the  number  of 
retail  outlets  in  a  city? 

The  retail  sales  volume? 

What  do  they  want  to  know  about 
income  per  household  and  per  capita? 

Bank  deposits? 

The  general  level  of  business  activity  in 
a  city? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  and  many  others 
like  them  are  summarized  from  the  reports  of 
buyer  viewpoints  accumulated  over  a  period  of 
many  months.  This  review  of  what  these  people 
want  to  know  in  general  will  surely  help  you 
give  them,  specifically,  more  of  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  your  newspaper  they  are  most 
likely  to  want. 


Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  Inc. 

T/ie  National  Authority  Serving  The  Media- 
Buying  Function 

Walter  E.  BoHhof,  Publisher 

1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


markets 

a  paper's  coverage  of  its  market 
its  readers 

the  influence  of  a  paper 

the  merchandising  help  it  offers 

Examples  of  Service-Ads  in  Standard 
Rate  in  each  of  the  sizes  available. 

How  to  make  the  most  of  your 
Service-Ad  by  tying  it  in  with  selling 
and  promotion. 


Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  Inc. 
1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 

YES,  I'd  like  to  hovo  a  free  copy  of  the 

NEWSPAPER  COPY  ORGANIZER 

Nome .  Title . 

Company  (or  Newspaper) . . 

Address  . . . . . . 
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PROMOTION 


El  Paso,  Toronto  Add 
To  Marketing  Gold  Mine 


Iowa 

More  than  24,448  Iowa  families 
participated  in  the  third  all-lowa 
brand  inventory  just  completed  by 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Research  and  promotion  data 
published  during  a  year  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  adds  up  not 
merely  in  quantity,  but  most  defi¬ 
nitely  in  quality. 

Two  good  examples  come  to 
hand  this  week.  One  is  a  market 
data  handbook  from  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times  and  Herald-Post. 
The  other  is  a  market  data  hand¬ 
book  from  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Telegram.  Even  when  you  shake 
out  the  strictly  promotional  stuff 
these  handbooks  contain,  enough 
of  the  pure  gold  of  factual,  useful, 
helpful,  necessary  market  informa¬ 
tion  remains  to  make  these  hand¬ 
books  invaluable  to  any  advertiser 
seeking  to  do  business  in  El  Paso 
or  in  Toronto. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  El 
Paso  handbook  is  the  more  bla¬ 
tantly  enthusiastic  of  the  two.  The 
difference  is  merely  the  tempera¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  loud 
enthusiasm  of  the  Texan  and  the 
subdued  enthusiasm  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian.  We  like  them  both,  because 
they  are  both  genuine  and  sincere. 

“Buy  the  Big  Package  Deal  and 
cover  a  King-Sized  Market”  is 
what  the  El  Paso  papers  title  their 
handbook,  which  tells  about  “The 
Fabulous  Southwest.”  And  the  way 
they  tell  it,  it  is  fabulous.  “El 
Paso,”  you  learn,  “is  the  capital 
city  of  an  empire  larger  than  the 
six  New  England  states,  plus  New 
Jersey  and  part  of  New  York.” 
This  adds  up  to  “the  largest  trade 
territory  of  any  city  of  the  nation.” 

We  don’t  dare  dispute  the  state- 


Are  You  This 
ADVERTISING 
PRESENTATION 
MAN? 


ment,  nor  will  anyone,  after  study¬ 
ing  the  figures  presented  in  this 
handbook  in  support  of  it.  When  it 
comes  to  the  facts,  the  handbook 
stays  factual.  It  lets  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  And  they  speak  big 
— ^because  Texas  is  a  big  state,  and 
El  Paso  just  happens  to  be  the 
trading  center  for  a  big  area. 

Included  with  the  market  data 
handbook  is  a  leaflet  about  “Life 
in  the  Far  Southwest.”  This  is  one 
of  the  “Let’s  get  the  picture 
straight”  promotions  aimed  at  cut¬ 
ting  national  magazine  coverage 
claims  down  to  size.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  it  compares  Life’s  15.9% 
coverage,  biggest  among  the  maga¬ 
zines,  with  the  Times  and  Herald- 
Post’s  100%  coverage. 

The  Toronto  Telegram’s  hand¬ 
book  is  titled  simply,  “Canada’s 
Richest  Market.”  Its  purpose  is  “to 
give  a  balanced  report  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  and  buying  power” 
of  Canada,  Ontario,  and  Toronto. 
Now  this,  too,  is  a  handbook  that 
promotes  a  fabulous  market.  To¬ 
ronto,  as  perhaps  you  know,  has  a 
retail  sales  volume  exceeded  by 
only  nine  U.  S.  cities.  And  the 
growth  of  Canada  in  recent  years, 
and  of  Toronto,  is  even  yet  front¬ 
page  news. 

But  somehow,  the  atmosphere 
created  by  this  book  and  by  the  El 
Paso  book  are  different.  There  is 
as  much,  perhaps  even  more,  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  Toronto  book.  But 
it  seems  not  quite  so  loud.  And 
here,  too,  the  facts  and  the  figures 
are  permitted  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  with  only  a  little  typographi¬ 
cal  highlighting  to  make  sure  you 
don’t  miss  them. 


Charles  Feldman,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  said  this  survey 
differentiates  from  any  other  be¬ 
cause  it  tabulates  separately  the 
use  of  products  and  services  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  incorporated 
towns  and  cities.  Replies  came 
from  all  99  Iowa  counties  and 
followed  the  circulation  pattern  of 
the  Sunday  Register  with  no  sig¬ 
nificant  deviations,  according  to 
Bert  Stolpe,  promotion  manager. 


Can  you  write  advertising  pre¬ 
sentations  for  one  of  America’s 
largest  newspapers  In  a  competitive 
Eiastem  city  .  .  .  presentations 
which  are  used  by  advertising  sales¬ 
men,  sometimes  on  specific  ac¬ 
counts,  sometimes  on  entire  adver¬ 
tising  classifications? 

If  you  are  a  man  who  naturally 
reaches  for  a  pencil  and  a  piece  erf 
paper  to  explain  the  selling  points 
of  a  proposition,  you  will  like  this 
Job. 

You  will  be  presenting  the  selling 
story  of  a  leader  In  its  field.  You 
will  have  available  ample  data  and 
statistics.  It  will  be  your  Job  to 
present  this  story  in  simple,  graph¬ 
ic  and  convincing  form.  To  do  this, 
you  will  need  a  mixture  of  Imagin¬ 
ation  and  practical  selling  sense. 

Quite  a  challenge — are  you  the 
man  to  handle  It?  If  you  think  so. 
sell  yoiu^elf  In  a  presentation,  with 
full  details.  Including  salary.  Our 
staff  knows  of  this  advertisement. 


Box  2518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNITED 

PRESS 


Rocket 

Advertising  executives  must 
have  thought  that  the  atomic  age 
in  newspaper  promotion  had  finally 
arrived  when  they  opened  a  pack¬ 
age  sent  them  recently  by  the 
American  Weekly  and  found  a 
rocket  in  it  just  about  to  zoom 
off  into  space.  That  was  the  idea, 
of  course.  The  rocket  was  tagged, 
“The  fastest  climber  in  space  to¬ 
day.”  And  tucked  inside  the  rocket 
was  a  sheet  that  told  the  story  of 
the  Weekly’s  climb  in  advertising 
in  the  past  year.  A  good  gag,  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  one  that  show.s 
the  difference,  as  the  Weekly’s 
trade  paper  advertising  currently 
does,  between  interest  and  enthu¬ 
siasm. 


In  the  Bag 

NEIA  Service  out  with  a  sman 
promotion  for  its  Vic  Flint  privatt 
eye  strip.  Uses  a  newspaper  from 
page,  the  Promotion  News  Extra, 
and  tells  its  story  in  the  stories  oi 
this  front  page,  illustrations  beiat 
the  promotional  ads  offered  alonf 
with  the  strip. 

Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen  must  have  raised  lots  of  eye¬ 
brows  with  its  ad,  “How  long  did 
it  take  you  to  court  your  wifeT 
The  idea  was  that  you  have  to  b« 
consistent  with  your  advertising 
courting  customers,  too. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Nns 
has  been  sponsoring  a  fine  public 
service  since  1929,  getting  4-H 
Club  boys  and  girls  to  plant  pine 
seedlings  on  idle  farm  lands  in 
Western  New  York.  This  Spring, 
nearly  400,000  pine  seedlings  were 
planted  by  377  youngsters.  Brinp 
total  planting  to  almost  9,000,000 
Four  medals  will  be  presented  by 
the  paper  this  Fall,  at  the  end  of 
the  growing  season,  for  the  best 
plantations  in  each  county. 


Results 

How  can  you  beat  the  testi¬ 
monial  from  an  advertiser  that 
tells  you  specifically  just  what  re¬ 
sults  his  advertising  in  your  news¬ 
paper  brought  him?  You  can’t,  of 
course.  That’s  what  Lee  Smith, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Star-News,  feels.  So 
he  uses  testimonial  letters  from 
advertisers  to  promote  both  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising — and 
he  uses  them  frequently  and  in 
big  space  in  the  Star-News. 


Press  Club  Formed 
By  Connecticut  Group 

Hartford — A  Press  Club,  for 
the  working  press  in  the  Toning- 
ton  area,  has  been  organized,  witii 
Walter  J.  St.  Onge,  Jr.,  Waterbun 
Republican,  as  president. 

Other  officers  are:  A1  Eyn, 
WTOR,  Torrington,  first  vice- 
president;  Hal  Norman,  WLCR. 
Torrington,  second  vicepresident; 
Doris  Burwell,  Torrington  Res- 
ister,  secretary;  and  Anne  Lacey, 
Hartford  Courant,  treasurer. 

Directors  are  Richard  Kilbourn, 
program  director,  WTOR;  Walter 
G.  Gisselbrecht,  editor,  Torring¬ 
ton  Register;  Matthew  W.  Beary, 
city  editor,  Torrington  Registt 
Arthur  Perrett,  Waterbury  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  Howard  Holcomb,  Tor¬ 
rington  Register. 


At  any  rate,  both  handbooks  are 
excellent  in  that  they  are  informa¬ 
tive  and  useful.  And  this  makes 
them  excellent  promotion. 


One  of  his  best  recently  was  a 

Memphis  Reporter 

amounts  to  a  testimonial  ad.  It  was  In  KOTGCI  IlljurGQ 


an  ad  run  in  the  Star-News  by 
one  of  its  regular  advertisers,  the 
Hines  Grocery  Co.  “What  do  you 
do  to  get  so  many  new  customers?” 
was  the  headline.  Said  the  copy, 
signed  by  Paul  A.  Hines,  “This 
question  was  asked  us  by  a  very 
prominent  local  banker.  Our  direct 
answer  to  him  was  that  we  ad¬ 
vertise  consistently  in  the  Star- 
News.”  There  was  more,  of  course. 
Mr.  Hines,  on  second  thought, 
figured  out  that  a  few  things  other 
than  advertising  helped,  too,  like 
service,  quality,  price,  etc. 

How  can  you  beat  that  for  pro¬ 
motion?  Then  why  doesn’t  more 
of  that  kind  of  promotion  show 
up? 


Memphis,  Tenn.  —  George  Sis- 
ler,  war  correspondent  in  Korea 
for  the  Commercial  Appeal,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  minor  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  during  a  “hellish  fierce' 
mortar  bombardment  on  the  front. 

Mr.  Sisler  recently  was  caught 
in  a  mortar  barrage  while  with  the 
25th  Division.  Though  not  hit  by 
shrapnel,  concussion  from  several 
“near-miss”  exploding  shells  both¬ 
ered  an  old  spinal  injury.  The 
“roughing  up”  may  have  sprung  a 
vertebra,  he  said. 

The  correspondent  was  flown  to 
the  carrier  Boxer  off  Korea  for 
treatment. 
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Air  ForcG  Daily 

London — Army  Times  Publish- 


CiNCiNNATi  —  Julianna  Baker,  ing  Co.  has  begun  publication  of 
quitting  free-lancing,  has  joined  a  tabloid-format  Air  Force 
the  Post  as  Cincinnati’s  only  for  AF  personnel  in  England, 
femme  photographer.  Africa  and  the  Continent. 
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EvENtNG  Tribune 


trusted  associates  and  in  so  doing  HobertSOn  HeilS  Joseph  E.  Atkinson,  publisher 

destroy  the  atmosphere  of  confi-  _  C7»7n  nnn  r*!  *  Toronto  Star,  was  dismissed 

dence  which  is  necessary  to  pro-  LOS©  Jp/  /U>UUU  Uiaim  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  trust 
duce  the  kind  of  newspaper  that  Toronto — The  Supreme  Court  company  had  appealed  an  award 
we  do.”  of  Canada  on  June  8  ruled  against  reducing  the  amount  to  $149,124. 

He  suggested  that  President  the  next-of-kin  of  the  heirs  of  The  value  of  the  Atkinson  estate 
Eisenhower  appoint  a  committee  John  Ross  Robertson,  founder  of  for  succession  duties  was  $12,200,- 
to  give  formal  expression  to  the  the  Toronto  Telegram,  in  their  bid  624. 
philosophy  behind  his  amnesty  for  $770,000  of  the  newspaper’s  ■ 

proposition  and  that  the  American  income  between  1939  and  1946.  Coronation  Coids 
Legion  promote  such  a  program.  The  court  dismissed  the  appeal  _  ,  . 

g  from  a  ruling  that  the  money  was  tO  iiuVeitlSGrS 

_  *  4  profits  from  the  operation  of  Some  1,000  Minneapolis 

Transport  ContGr  the  newspaper  but  depreciation  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  national 

Philadelphia  —  Walter  H.  An-  reserve.  The  appellant  claimed  the  advertisers 'now  have  special  sou- 
nenberg,  editor  and  publisher  of  nioney  was  operating  profit  and  venir  postcards  mailed  directly 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  ac-  should  have  been  turned  over  to  from  London  by  Cedric  Adams, 
quired  the  block  from  17th  to  18th  the  next-of-kin  in  accordance  with  Star  and  Sunday  Tribune  colum- 
Street,  Pennsylvania  Boulevard  to  the  will  of  John  Ross  Robertson,  nist,  on  the  eve  of  Queen  Eliza- 
Market  Street,  in  Penn  Center,  a  who  died  in  1918.  The  bulk  of  the  beth’s  coronation, 
new  development  made  possible  fund  will  go  to  a  children’s  hos-  The  postcards,  consisting  ol 
by  the  removal  of  the  “Chinese  pital.  color  photos  of  London  and  a 

Wall”  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-  ♦  *  •  coronation  message  from  Adams, 

road.  Mr.  Annenberg  is  planning  An  appeal  by  the  National  Trust  also  went  to  500  Upper  Midwest 
to  erect  a  community  transporta-  Company,  Toronto,  for  $375,000  retail  merchants  and  300  Star  and 
tion  center  on  the  site.  fee  for  handling  the  estate  of  the  Tribune  circulation  supervisors. 


Public  Amnesty  ; 
For  Ex-Reds, 
Sulzberger  Idea 

A  “public  opinion  amnesty”  for  ! 
persons  who  had  disassociated 
themselves  from  Communist  fronts 
before  the  Berlin  Airlift  in  1948 
was  proposed  this  week  by  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

He  broached  the  idea  in  a  com¬ 
mencement  address  June  15  at 
John  Carroll  University,  Cleve¬ 
land,  where  he  received  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Litera¬ 
ture  for  strengthening  and  embel¬ 
lishing  a  philosophy  of  public 
service  for  the  Times. 

An  amnesty,  he  said,  would  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  “the  misled  and 
the  real  Communist.”  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Berlin  Airlift  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  dividing  line  some¬ 
what  arbitrarily,  he  added,  because 
by  that  time  “post-war  commu¬ 
nism”  had  plainly  made  known  its 
true  nature. 

The  plan  was  intended  to  “get 
away  from  the  destructive  and 
dangerously  distracting  talk  about 
which  band  leader  and  which 
movie  actress  belonged  to  what  or¬ 
ganization  10  or  15  years  ago.” 
Mr.  Sulzberger  also  said  he  hoped 
it  would  “cut  down  on  our  so- 
called  ‘loyalty  trials’  and  elimi¬ 
nate  the  unedifying  temptation  to 
refuse  testimony  on  the  ground  of 
self-incrimination.” 

Fear  Scorned  as  Motivation 
“The  kind  of  amnesty  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  is  not  something  that 
can  be  enacted  by  law  or  adopted 
by  decree,”  he  declared.  “It  is 
rather  a  matter  of  spirit,  of  ap¬ 
proach,  of  atmosphere,  and  it  can 
only  be  achieved  by  common  con¬ 
sent  of  the  people.  It  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  make  life  easier  for  present 
subversives  or  plotters  against  our 
Republic,  nor  would  it  have  that 
result.” 

Charging  that  some  persons 
preyed  on  fear  of  Communist  in¬ 
filtration  to  promote  their  own  po¬ 
litical  ambitions  in  ways  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  democratic  system  of 
government,  he  urged  youth  to 
“condemn  a  new  form  of  lynch 
law  which  has  become  too  prev¬ 
alent”  and  to  “stand  up  and  be 
counted,  even  when  the  crowd  is 
hell-bent  on  burning  a  witch.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  said  he  would 
not  knowingly  employ  a  Commu¬ 
nist  on  the  news  or  editorial  staff 
of  the  Times.  But  he  saw  no  good 
in  unraveling  an  entire  cloth  to 
find  a  faulty  threat,  if  the  cloth 
itself  remained  solid  and  sound, 
and  that  as  publisher  of  the  Times 
he  was  prepared  to  take  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  any  false  evaluation 
of  such  soundness  that  he  might 
make. 

“It  is  with  full  knowledge  of 
these  consequences,”  he  added, 
‘that  I  am  not  prepared  to  cast 
guih  and  suspicion  upon  my 
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Promotion  Ads 
Used  to  Prove 
Money  in  Color 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Most 
important  factor  in  promoting 
color  advertising  in  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  News-Press  was  the  use  of 
promotion  ads — in  color — reports 
C.  O.  Snyder,  retail  advertising 
manager. 

The  News-Press  also  used  a 
color  copy  clinic,  and  staffers  talk 
color  at  every  opportunity,  he  ob¬ 
serves. 

“There’s  money  in  color,”  he  re¬ 
ports.  There’s  money  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  also  for  the  advertiser, 
“for  every  advertiser  is  looking  for 
some  way  to  make  his  ad  more 
dominant,  more  productive  and 
more  outstanding.” 

The  News-Press  charges  25  per 
cent  more  for  half-page  ads,  or 
larger,  using  a  single  color.  The 
ads  used  only  require  mat  service 
help. 

Successive  Steps 

The  successive  steps  in  develop¬ 
ing  color  copy  were  the  clinic, 
held  for  agency  and  advertising 
department  representatives;  talks 
before  local  clubs;  continuous  dis¬ 
plays  of  contrasting  black  and 
white  and  color  copy  ads,  and  al¬ 
so  the  newspaper’s  own  color  ad 
promotions,  he  says. 

“By  using  our  own  promotion 
ads  in  color  we  showed  we  not 
only  talked,  but  also  used  color,” 
he  reports.  Purchase  of  color^ 


EVERY  PUBLISHER 

is  continuously  exposed 
to  claims  for 


chalk  for  the  paper’s  layout  room 
enabled  showing  how  an  ad  would 
look  with  color.  This  gives  the 
advertiser  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
cide  if  he  wants  color,  and  this 
presentation  is  in  addition  to  stand¬ 
ing  displays  of  contrasting  copy. 

■ 

Miami  News  Stresses 
Service  Information 

Miami,  Fla. — James  Brumby,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Miami 
Daily  News,  told  a  group  here 
that  the  appearance  and  content 
of  American  newspapers  are  slow¬ 
ly  changing  to  suit  the  desires  of 
the  indivdiual  reader. 

The  changes  are  necessary,  he 
told  the  Miami  chapter  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association, 
because  the  reading  habits  of 
Americans  have  altered  since  pre- 
World  War  II  years. 

“Our  readers,  we  have  learned, 
want  more  service  articles,”  he 
said.  For  that  reason,  the  Miami 
Daily  News  and  other  newspapers 
have  concentrated  on  publishing 
more  “how  to  do  it”  stories,  he 
added. 

Included  in  the  News’  program 
of  improvements  are  many  more 
articles  on  how  to  cook,  sew,  cul¬ 
tivate  gardens,  build  home  addi¬ 
tions  and  decorate  homes  and 
lawns,  Mr.  Brumby  said. 

“We  no  longer  lead  off  a 
women’s  section  with  a  picture  of 
who  was  seen  at  the  country  club 
social,”  he  said.  “Instead,  we  reach 
a  great  many  more  individual 
women  by  leading  off  with  a  story 
about  a  new  way  to  decorate  a 
living  room.” 


mTwspaFeR  NEWS'S 


•  Austr  alia 

*  Hi*  only  {eurnal  giving  tho 
nows  of  odvortisors,  advortis- 
ing  agonts,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  eommareial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 
if  you  aro  planning  salos 
campaigns  or  arc  intarastod 
In  tnasa  torritorias  raad 
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(particularly  during  summer  changes) 

ARE  “chuck”  full  of  qualified  men  and  women  that  may  be 
seeking  JUST  the  opportunity  you  offer. 

— OR — if  the  “Situations  Wanted”  ads  can’t  help — a  small 
“HELP  WANTED”  ad  WILL  fill  the  job  for  you!  And  fast,  too. 

Use  £  &  P’s  handy  CHART  AREA  Service. 
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Our  Unique 

INSURANCE 
takes  the  sting  out 
of  these  and  similar  claims. 
It's  adequate,  costs 
amazingly  little!  Let  us 
outline  a  cover  to  fit 
your  publication  exactly! 


Public  Service 
Report  Curbs 
Press  Critics 

Brawley,  Calif.  —  Information 
readily  gleaned  from  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  files  effectively  an¬ 
swered  and  “amazed”  critics  of 
the  Brawley  News,  reports  Forrest 
E.  Doucette,  advertising  manager. 

Irked  by  a  minority  group’s 
charge  that  “the  News  does  nothing 
for  Brawley,”  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  directed  a  study  of  the  paper’s 
past  issues.  It  was  found  that  in 
two  years  the  small  daily  with 
3,660  circulation  had  turned  out 
138,740  lines  of  copy  devoted  to 
specific  community  service  events. 

That’s  $8,324  worth  of  space  at 
the  paper’s  general  rate  of  six 
cents  a  line,  Mr.  Doucette  esti¬ 
mates.  Fund  drives  and  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  together 
received  space  worth  $3,106.32,  he 
advises.  The  money  campaigns 
drew  25,900  lines  of  space  and  the 
Chamber  25,872. 

Without  reference  to  advertis¬ 
ing  space  values,  the  paper  tab¬ 
ulated  the  public  service  space  in 
inches.  The  results  were  presented 
in  three  different  News’  promotion 
ads,  and  in  reports  “In  the  Service 
of  the  People”  sent  out  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising  bills. 

“Most  Critics  Amazed” 

“We  have  found  that  most  crit¬ 
ics — and  all  newspapers  will  find 
this  to  be  so — ^were  amazed  to 
learn  how  much  we  gave  in  space 
to  local  projects  and  activities,”  he 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Here  are  the  condensed  results 
of  the  two-year  report  in  inches: 

Blood  Bank,  168  inches;  Boy 
Scouts,  170;  C.  of  C.,  1,848;  Fund 
drives,  1,850 — more  than  11  full 
pages;  Fair  promotion,  672;  Pa¬ 
triotic  and  Service  Club  activities 
and  projects,  1,350;  Safety  Drive, 
265;  Vote,  260;  Church  directory, 
1,345;  Community  Concert  series, 
more  than  a  page;  City-wide  clean¬ 
up  campaign,  175;  editorials,  1,- 
512,  and  fire  prevention,  127 
inches. 

The  decision  to  survey  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  make  a  report  to  the 
people  came  after  “threats”  of 
throw-away  shopper  competition 
and  the  reiteration  of  the  rumor 
that  the  News  would  do  little  for 
Brawley  because  of  the  El  Centro 
management,  Mr.  Doucette  said. 

“If  more  folks  of  any  given 
community  were  informed  of  this 
cooperative  spirit  of  the  local 
newspaper  there  would  be  no  need 
for  such  rumors  as  ‘our  paper  does 
nothing  for  the  community,’  ”  he 
reports.  “Who  does  more?” 

■ 

CR  Foreman  Dies 

Portland,  Ore. — Merle  D. 
Grounds,  48,  foreman  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian’s  composing  room  since 
August  1951,  collapsed  at  his  desk 
June  4  and  was  pronounced  dead 
upon  arrival  at  the  hospital. 


$20,000  Meeting 

How  much  does  a  conven¬ 
tion  cost?  One  answer  is  in  the 
report  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  that  the 
last  Washington  meeting  in 
April  will  have  expenses  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $20,000..  This  includes 
an  item  of  $2,000  for  printing 
the  Proceedings.  The  total  in¬ 
take  from  members  was  $21,- 
556., 

Bulletin  Enlarges 
Its  'Fourth'  Display 

Philadelphia — ^The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  is  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  Fouth  of  July  with  fireworks 
galore. 

Reginald  E.  Beauchamp,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper’s  special 
events  department,  announced  this 
week  that  the  Bulletin’s  ninth  an¬ 
nual  celebration  will  feature  two 
gala  displays.  There  will  be  fire¬ 
works  in  the  morning  in  the  Mall 
opposite  Independence  Hall  and 
another  in  the  evening  on  the 
Schuylkill  River. 

The  evening  show  will  incor¬ 
porate  new  features,  including  fire¬ 
works  from  a  seven  story  revolving 
tower  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
Another  spectacular  display  will 
be  a  simulation  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Fort  McHenry,  immor¬ 
talized  in  the  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner. 

The  Bulletin’s  fireworks  party 
will  be  so  big  this  year  that  an 
additional  nine  miles  of  wire  cir¬ 
cuits  have  been  added  to  the  17 
miles  used  in  previous  celebrations. 

■ 

Longview  Promotions 
Reach  All  Age  Groups 

Longview,  Wash. — The  Long¬ 
view  Daily  News  is  completing  a 
long  string  of  promotion  events. 

First  was  a  contest  to  choose 
distinguished  mothers  in  each  com¬ 
munity  of  the  circulation  area.  One 
of  the  women  was  selected  by  an 
anonymous  committee  for  the 
title  of  county  “mother  of  the 
year.”  Certificates  were  presented 
in  church  on  Mothers’  Day. 

Next  came  the  annual  luncheon 
for  honor  students  of  the  area.  All 
valedictorians  and  salutatorians 
from  high  schools  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  territory  were  guests  of  the 
newspaper.  Scholarship  medals 
were  presented  by  City  Editor 
Carlton  Moore. 

Some  800  youngsters  turned  out 
for  a  junior  fishing  derby  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Longview  Elks  Lodge 
and  the  News. 

Currently  under  way  is  a  learn- 
to-swim  program  for  all  boys  and 
girls  of  the  community. 

■ 

Centennial  Edition 

Gonzales,  Tex.  —  A  120 -page 
edition  on  June  3  marked  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Gonzales 
Inquirer. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  Presents  a  Special  Issue 
Dedicated  with  Pride,  to 


SOUTHS 


The  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  SNPA's  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  carries  greatly  added  significance 
because  of  its  close  tie  with  the  South’s  very  re¬ 
markable  economic  progress.  In  a  sense,  the  two 
are  inseparable. 

State  by  State,  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  SNPA 
Golden  Jubilee  Issue,  the  South’s  historic  upward 
swing  is  told  by  those  who  know  it  best  and  have 
collaborated  in  its  fulfilment . . .  economists,  statis¬ 
ticians,  high  executives  in  many  fields. 


In  keeping  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject,  Editor 
&  PUBLISHQl’S  “TODAY’S 
SOUTH”  will  feature  an  ap¬ 
propriate  gold  cover,  with  die- 
cut  introduction  to  a  colorful 
honorary  SNPA  page  and 
hundreds  of  pages  of  informa¬ 
tive  text. 

YOUR  tribute  *to  the  story 
can  be  expressed  in  the  part 
played  by  YOUR  particular 
service. 


More  than  a  souvenir — ^far  more  than  a  “Special”  issue — 
this  supplement,  requiring  months  of  painstaking  research, 
is  a  broad  canvas  upon  which  is  painted  every  phase  of  the 
New  South’s  unprecedented  industrial  growth,  the  diversity 
of  its  enterprises,  the  development  of  its  fertile  soil,  the 
broadening  scale  of  its  public  utilities,  the  sound  integrity 
of  its  financial  institutions  and — by  no  means  least — the 
vision  and  initiative  of  its  people. 

Participation  by  you — who  have  helped  to  make  it  all 
come  true — ^through  direct  advertising  messages  is  natural 
enough  and  proof  of  your  individual  enthusiasm. 

Newspapers  and  allied  interests,  banks,  public  utilities, 
makers  of  all  the  things  that  enter  into  “Today’s  South” 
and  its  proud  record  will  find  Editor  &  Publisher’s  SNPA 
Jubilee  Issue  an  admirable  opportunity  to  carry  their  mes¬ 
sage.  It  is  equally  valuable  for  those  who  have  services  to 
sell  to  the  South. 


It  is  our  prediction  that  this  dramatic  compilation  will 
be  kept — ai^  used — as  an  incomparable  reference  source 
for  years  to  come. 


The  SNPA  Fiftieth  Anniversary  and  its 
co-related  “Today’s  South”  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  will  be  one  section  of 
the  October  31st  release. 

Full  page,  $460;  three-quarter  page, 
$390;  half -page,  $260;  two-page  spread, 
$860  (contract  rates  apply)  ...  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  color.  Closing  date  for 
copy — September  28th. 


CIRCULATION 


School  Tie-In  Builds 
Efficient  Carrier  Staff 


By  Albert  S.  Keshen 


the  34-piece  Elizabeth  Daily  Jour-  brought  us  an  ii^easurabie 
nal  Carrier  Orchestra  which  re-  amount  of  good  will  besides  den- 
hearses  once  a  week  under  the  di-  nite  business  advantage^ 
rection  of  William  Graye,  a  cir-  gressman  Kenneth  A.  Roberts  of 
culation  road  man.  This  band  has  Alabama  (a  former  Anniston  Star 
entertained  at  military  camps,  for  carrier),  asking  his  support  in  get- 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  civic  ting  a  commemorative  stamp  hon- 
affairs.  oting  newspaperboys. 

Parvrs  are  delivered  direct  to  “As  a  result  of  the  wide  interest 


affairs.  oting  me  newspapciwys. 

Papers  are  delivered  direct  to  “As  a  result  of  the  wide  interest 
the  boy’s  home  by  truck,  so  that  and  activity,  bills  were  intrtwuced 
he  normally  is  never  required  to  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 


Elizabeth,  N.  J.  —  A  student-  which  essays  are  submitted  to  ^all  at  the  office.  The  average  of  Representatives  recommending 

newspaperboy  system  for  more  teachers  for  grading.  Occasional-  j-oute  is  50  papers  which  can  all  the  issuing  of  the  Newspaperboy 

than  260  home  delivery  carriers  ly,  some  of  the  boys  are  taken  to  distributed  within  a  half-hour.  Stamp.  The  first  was  presented  by 

has  enabled  the  Elizabeth  Daily  box  seats  at  Yankee  Stadium.  weekly  charge  to  subscrib-  Senator  Carlson  of  Kansas  on  Sep- 

Joitrnal  to  climb  from  a  circula-  Contests  are  held  from  time  to  jj  ^60  per  week.  Boys  receive  tember  5,  1951,  and  Representa¬ 
tion  of  38,000  when  the  plan  was  time,  the  most  recent  winners  re-  ^  commission  of  13.2c  per  sub-  live  Roberts  of  Alabama  offered 

instituted  some  three  years  ago  to  ceiving  bicycles.  scrintion  which  the  naner  believes  his  bill  on  October  11,  1951. 


more  than  47,000.  The  boys  have 
turned  in  over  9,700  home  deliv¬ 
ery  subscriptions  during  that  pe¬ 
riod. 


ceiving  bicycles.  scription  which  the  paper  believes  his  bill  on  October  11,  1951. 

The  Journal  established  a  thrift  is  the  highest  amount  alloted  to  “Anticipating  the  issuing  of  a 
savings  account  at  its  office,  each  any  boy  on  a  6-day  basis.  Collec-  Newspaperboy  Stamp,  a  Special 
boy  depositing  as  much  as  he  de-  tions  are  made  at  the  home  every  Stamp  Committee  was  appointed 


to  check  on  the  progress  of  the 
program  and  explore  the  promo- 


1  R  r'  •  I  •  every  week,  and  receiving  a  Saturday  from  the  parents.  to  check  on  the  progress  of  the 

ara  B.  uross,  circulation  thj-jft  account  savings  book  with  “Besides  the  satisfactory  circu-  program  and  explore  the  promo- 
irec  or,  w  o  instituted  the  plan,  annual  dividend.  These  sav-  lation  gains,  this  close  cooperation  tion  possibilities  it  offered.  Mem- 
16°*^  V  ^  school  au-  jpgj  passed  the  $10,000  mark,  with  the  schools  has  enabled  us  to  bers  of  this  Committee  were  Har- 

^  °  ♦  1^  **  taken  on  outstanding  depositor  hav-  gain  the  benefits  of  a  comprehen-  old  Hult,  James  Morrisey  (Day- 


unless  he  has  at  least  a  passing  ci  mn 

nrorl.:,  "Tfl _ I  .U:_ _ _ *  "‘S  *  UU. 


^ade  of  70  and  this  average  must  Most  popular  public  activity  is  points  out  Mr.  Gross. 

be  maintained  throughout  his  ten-  _  _  ^ 

ure.  If  he  fails,  he  is  again  eligible 
when  his  grades  have  picked  up.  IwJYLrl 
Report  cards  are  turned  in  month- 

ly  to  the  paper  which  records  its  am 

own  grades,  as  well  as  the  school’s,  6  lAr 

Mimeographed  carrier  salesmen’s 

questionnaires  must  be  filled  out  *1^2  1  2  X  ^ 

by  the  boy  and  countersigned  by  X  Xl  vTXlXl^l  Xlt  C 

the  parents.  These  must  be  ^  ^ 

checked  off  for  the  best  answers  Because  the  past  year  was 

on  selling  procedure  and  under-  marked  by  an  unusual  tribute  to 

standing  of  the  paper’s  background,  newspaperboys  in  the  form  of  a 


ing  $1,100.  sive  public  relations  campaign,’’  ton  Journal  Herald)  and  the  chair- 

Most  popular  public  activity  is  points  out  Mr.  Gross.  “It  has  man  of  your  Newspaperboy  Com- 

mittee.” 

f/^TUTii  The  committee  report  again 

attention  to  the  need  for  ad- 

_  M  _  A  hering  to  “reasonable  standards” 

Newspaperboy  Stamp  * 

iB  1  1  *  la  f  f  E?  “Your  Committee  would  like  to 

1  h  1 1  h  T  ^  y  point  out  that  there  is  a  definite 

*  *^37  mM  trend  toward  tightening  state  leg- 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  islation  covering  the  newspaper- 

Because  the  past  year  was  motion  material,  and  the  expense  i^y  ••  states  the  report.  “During 
marked  by  an  unusual  tribute  to  of  printing  the  1952-53  report.  y»„|.  .u- 


Newspaperboy  Stamp 
Highlight  of  ’52 


the  past  year,  the  law  in  New 


standing  of  the  paper’s  background,  newspaperboys  in  the  form  of  a  The  committee  report  features  York  State  was  amended  to  make 

Recruitment  is  made  through  commemorative  3c  stamp,  the  pictures  of  the  dignitaries  who  took  distributing  news- 

the  district  man  who  visits  both  Newspaperboy  Committee  of  In-  part  in  the  “First  Day”  ceremonies  paperg  pn  an  independent  con- 

schools  and  parents,  leaving  a  ternational  Circulation  Managers  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  Bulle-  tractor  basis,  employes  of  the 

sales  kit  at  the  home.  Each  boy  Association  has  issued  its  annual  tin  sponsored  a  dinner  at  which  for  niirnn«><!  nf  Work- 

must  taV,.  m.t  o  _ _  „  r _ _ ,1...  .U.,  _ _  _ newspaper  lor  purposes  or  vroi* 


must  take  out  a  special  street  report  in  a  form  worthy  of  the  government  officials  spoke. 


trades  permit  issued  by  the  State  event. 


Tells  Early  History 


men’s  Compensation  only.  The  bill 
also  raises  the  age  of  street  sellers 


Labor,  Which  re-  A  grand  total  of  322,066  cov-  Stodghill  in  his  report  gives  from  12  to  14  years  of  age.  Qr- 

al-  ers  were  shipped  by  the  ICMA  j^ose  who  had  a  part  in  riers  may  still  engage  in  their 

hough  this  IS  not  mandatory  by  committee  in  connection  with  the  ^laking  the  newspaperboy  stamp  a  ‘business’  at  the  minimum  age  of 

law.  issuance  of  the  postage  stamp  last  ,,^0  our  knowledge,”  says  12  years,” 

Leaflet  Barrage  Newspaperboy  Day  according  to  Mr.  Stodghill,  “the  first  suggestion 

A  steady  barrage  of  promo-  Philadelphia  ^  commemorative  stamp  be  Hi«5torv 

tional  leaflets  is  constantly  dissemi-  Bulletin,  chairman  of  the  ^^de  by  J.  J.  Kelle-  WaterDUiy  niSlOry 

nated  to  the  parents  and  the  dis-  ^^''^spaf^rboy  Committee,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Brought  Up  tO  DotC 

trict  men  often  address  school  released  this  week.  Standard-Times.  On  December  8,  Waterbury,  Conn. — A  void  in 


Over  300,000  Covers 


nated  to  the  parents  and  the  dis-  Newspajxrboy  Committee,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Brought  Up  tO  Dc[t@ 

trict  men  often  address  school  released  this  week.  Standard-Times.  On  December  8,  Waterbury,  Conn. — A  void  in 

groups  in  their  auditoriums.  A  Over  300,000  Covers  1949,  he  wrote  your  chairman  the  history  of  Waterbury  is  being 

monthly  business  meeting  to  which  “A  total  of  468  daily  newspa-  that  his  organization  sponsors  a  filled  through  the  foresight  of  Wil- 
parents  are  invited  is  held  at  the  pers — 335  ICMA  members  and  Stamp  Club  for  its  carriers  and  liam  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the  Re- 
Elizabeth  Elks  Club,  with  district  133  non-member  newspapers — or-  that,  while  attending  one  of  the  publican  and  American. 
meetings  bi-monthly  at  the  home  dered  a  total  of  282,923  First  Day  meetings,  he  had  the  thought  that  Mr.  Pape  observed  last  year  that 
of  one  of  the  boys.  Parents  are  Covers,”  says  the  report.  “Includ-  it  would  be  most  appropriate  to  there  was  no  written  history  of  the 
sent  birthday  cards  by  the  paper  ing  the  added  10  per  cent  for  edu-  celebrate  Newspaperboy  Day  by  city  since  1917,  when  his  three- 
and  on  Mother’s  Day  receive  a  cators,  etc.,  311,216  envelopes  issuing  a  stamp  commemorating  volume  “History  of  Waterbury  and 


two-pound  box  of  chocolates. 


were  shipped  to  the  newspapers  to  the  boys  on  that  occasion. 


Naugatuck  Valley”  was  published. 


No  boy  is  permitted  to  leave  be  addressed  and  returned  to  the  “Thinking  along  the  same  lines  These  books  covered  the  events 
the  route  unless  he  has  parental  Committee.  An  additional  10,850  was  apparently  going  on  in  sev-  and  growth  of  the  city  from  1895 
consent.  The  Honor  Boy  of  the  Covers  were  ordered  by  compa-  eral  sections  of  the  country  be-  to  World  War  1.  Two  other  his- 
Month  (based  on  sales  and  serv-  nies  who  do  business  with  news 


ice)  has  his  picture  in  the  paper  papers  and  miscellaneous  individ-  (Topeka  State  Journal)  made  the 
with  his  personal  history.  The  uals,  making  a  grand  total  of  322,-  suggestion,  which  was  approved 


cause  in  March,  1950,  Harold  Hult  tories  had  recorded  the  earlier 
(Topeka  State  Journal)  made  the  years. 


Mr.  Pape  assigned  Miss  Eliza- 


boy  with  the  best  grades  each  066  envelopes  shipped  by  your  by  the  Midwest  Circulation  Man-  beth  L.  Quinn,  retired  school 


month  gets  a  $25  savings  bond. 

A  District  Champion  Certificate 


Committee.” 


agers  at  their  convention  in  Kan-  teacher  and  former  writer  of  the 


Mr.  Stodghill  also  points  out  sas  City,  that  an  effort  be  made  American,  to  do  the  research  and 


IS  awarded,  plus  $25  bond,  to  the  that  in  addition  to  saving  the  news-  to  get  a  commemorative  News-  writing  of  more  recent  works.  She 


top  carrier  during  a  definite  period,  papers  more  than  $7,000  by  han-  paperboy  Stamp. 

When  he  leaves  the  route  (or  at  dling  the  First  Day  Covers,  the  “Also  in  February,  1951,  a  let- 
the  request  of  the  district  man),  ICMA  committee  was  able,  out  of  ter  was  received  from  Arthur  Phil- 


has  written  12  installments  total¬ 
ing  80  columns  of  events  up  to 
1938  which  will  be  featured  in  the 


the  boy  gets  a  Business  Training  the  revenue  received  from  this  lips  of  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  Sunday  Republican. 


Certificate. 

Extra<urricular 


project,  to  pay  all  expenses  in 


member  of  the  Southern  The  historical  accounts  are  being 


Extra-curricular  activities  in-  connection  with  the  handling  of  Circulation  Managers  Association,  published  in  connection  with  the 

elude  trips  to  West  Point,  Wash-  the  First  Day  Covers,  the  entire  in  which  he  enclosed  a  copy  100th  anniversary  of  the  incorpor- 

ington,  or  Niagara  Falls  after  cost  of  all  Newspaperboy  Day  pro-  of  a  letter  he  had  written  Con-  ation  of  Waterbury  as  a  city. 
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THE/  CLEANED  UP  MV  FIRST 
IMPRESSION  nA66S...S(NVEO 
Mr  OFFSET  PROBLEMS  ^ 
^  F0RKEEP61  M 


AND  NOW  THCr'RE 
EVEN  BETTER. 

''SPHEREKOTE*' 
BLANKETS  ARE  THREE 
^  WATS  IMPROVED! 


More  Cushion!  Closer  Caliper  Control!  Tighter  Bead  Bond! 


NOW  THE  BEST  is  even  better!  New  2-Ply 
“Spherekote”  Blankets  are  more  resilient  — 
contain  no  “dead  material.”  They  give  longer, 
more  trouble-free  press-runs — millions  of 
extra  impressions. 

Cut  first -impression  offset,  smudging  and 
double -printing.  Put  all-new  2-Ply  “Sphere¬ 
kote”  Blankets  on  your  presses  today  and 
prove  it  to  yourself. 


FREE  SWATCH! 


Return  today  for  swatch  of  2-Ply  “Spherekote' 
Blanket  and  complete  information. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  EP  63  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

Nome . 

Company . 

Address . 

City . Zone. . .  .State . 


Made  in  U.S.A.  by  MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. — also  makers  of  "Spherekote”  Brand  Tympan  Covers  and  Friaket  Papers,  "3M” 
Brand  Sensitized-Aluminum  Photo-Offset  Plates,  "Scotchlite”  Reflective  Sheeting,  "Scotch”  Brand  Pressure-Sensitive  Tapes,  "Scotch”  Sound  Recording  Tape, 
Underseal”  Rubberiz^  Coating,  "Safety-Walk”  Non-slip  Surfacing,  "3M”  Abrasives,  "3M”  Adhesives.  General  Export:  122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
In  Canada:  London,  Ont.,  Can. 


“SPHEREKOTE’ 

Drawsheets,  Blankets  cut  costs  all  over  the  plant 

Make-up 

More  preferred  positions  for  cuts  and 
advertising.  Make-up  moves  faster, 
with  fewer  interruptions.  Allows  tighter 

papers. 

Fewer  press  stops  for  replating;  no 

Pressroom 

waste  copies  from  first-impression 
offset. 

Maintenance 

Pj^ess  packing  lasts  much  longer. 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 


Multiple  Management 
Plan  Boosts  Morale 


Milwaukee — Multiple  manage¬ 
ment,  production  cost  control  and 
apprentice  selection  and  training 
were  major  topics  of  interest  at 
the  industrial  relations  session  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference, 
Delegates  devoted  the  entire  first 
day  to  ways  and  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  better  teamwork  and  re¬ 
ducing  production  costs. 

James  A.  Gray,  Jr.,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel, 
personnel  manager,  described  mul¬ 
tiple  management  as  a  personnel 
technique  that  encourages  em¬ 
ployes  to  participate  in  manage¬ 
ment,  both  by  means  of  a  sugges¬ 
tion  system  and  by  Senior  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Junior  Management 
Boards.  The  former  includes  the 
publisher  or  general  manager  and 
department  heads,  he  said,  and  the 
latter  the  younger  employes  from 
the  various  departments,  who  are 
elected  to  the  Junior  Board  on  the 
basis  of  merit 

How  Plan  Works 

“The  Junior  Board  is  the  key 
to  our  whole  system  of  multiple 
management,”  said  Mr.  Gray.  “It 
has  complete  charge  of  our  em¬ 
ployes’  suggestion  system.  Each 
suggestion  is  carefully  studied  by 
a  committee  of  the  Junior  Board 
and  is  later  passed  upon  by  the 
entire  board  itself.  If  the  board 
feels  that  a  suggestion  should  be 
put  into  effect,  it  can,  with  the 
unanimous  vote  of  its  members, 
submit  it  in  the  form  of  a  recom¬ 
mendation  directly  to  the  head  of 
the  department  affected.  If  a  sug¬ 
gestion  is  an  important  one,  or  if 
it  affects  more  than  one  depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Senior 
Management  Board  which  in  turn 
passes  on  the  suggestion.” 

The  plan  has  been  in  effect  dur- 
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ing  the  past  two  years,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  Junior  Board  has 
received  some  300  suggestions 
from  employes.  A  large  number  of 
the  suggestions  have  been  passed 
on  to  the  various  department 
heads  and  some  30  suggestions 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Senior 
Board,  which  has  seen  fft  to  accept 
25  of  them. 

Urges  Personnel  Dept. 

Mr.  Gray  said  that  apparently 
most  publishers  are  not  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  putting  in  a  personnel 
department,  which  he  said  is  an 
essential  factor  in  the  multiple 
management  set-up.  ‘They  either 
don’t  understand  what  a  personnel 
department  is  supposed  to  do,  or 
they  are  afraid  of  union  opposi¬ 
tion,  or  else  they  feel  they  can’t 
afford  it.  We  have  had  wonderful 
cooperation  from  unions,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  argue  that  no  news¬ 
paper  with  100  employes  or  more 
can  afford  not  to  have  a  person¬ 
nel  department.” 

The  Winston-Salem  papers  do 
not  pay  for  suggestions  accepted, 
but  maintain  a  profit-sharing  plan 
for  employes.  Almost  every  phase 
of  the  company’s  business  has  been 
subjected  to  the  investigation  of 
the  Junior  Board,  said  Mr.  Gray. 
“Job  vacancies  are  now  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board,  building  tours 
have  been  improved,  a  closer 
watch  is  being  kept  on  the  use  of 
our  morgue,  the  newsroom  dead¬ 
line  of  our  afternoon  paper  has 
been  changed,  better  housekeeping 
has  been  promoted,  our  group  in¬ 
surance  plans  have  been  reviewed, 
new  maps  have  been  purchased 
for  our  newsroom,  a  mailbox  has 
been  installed  in  our  composing 
room,  a  new  metal  pot  has  been 
purchased,  etc.  .  .  .  All  of  these 
have  resulted  from  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  the  Junior  Board.” 

In  ordei*  to  retain  a  spirit  of 
competition  among  employes  for 
membership  on  the  Junior  Board, 
at  the  end  of  each  six  months  the 
board  members  secretly  rate  each 
other  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  the 
five  members  receiving  the  lowest 
ratings  are  declared  ineligible  for 
re-election  and  five  new  members 
are  elected  to  the  board  by  the 
remaining  10.  No  employe  can 
serve  for  more  than  four  consecu¬ 
tive  terms.  No  bitterness  has  re¬ 
sulted  among  the  employes 
dropped  from  the  Junior  Board, 
Mr.  Gray  asserted. 

In  the  question  and  answer  pe¬ 
riod,  Mr.  Gray  declared  that  mul¬ 
tiple  management  will  work  if  the 
publisher  or  general  manager  has 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
employes.  Roy  Ray,  Journal-Sen¬ 
tinel  mechanical  superintendent, 
said  there  are  no  vacancies  in  the 


Morale 


MICHIGAN  DELEGATION,  Left  to  right:  S.  H.  Gavitt,  Bay  Or 
Times;  Floyd  Simmons,  Jackin  Citizen-Patriot;  H.  Hagen,  and  H 
G.  Smith,  both  of  the  Saginaw  News,  in  one  of  many  hotel  tooi 
confabs  where  production  problems  were  thrashed  out 


papers’  mechanical  departments. 
Heads  of  departments  still  retain 
the  final  decision  in  hiring  or  firing 
employes.  “We  have  taken  man¬ 
agement  a  little  closer  down  the 
line,”  explained  Mr.  Gray. 


procedure;  (3)  discuss  probkmi 
confronting  newspapers  instaliiii 
such  a  system;  (4)  make  recoin- 
mendations. 


Weis  Urges  Production 
Cost  Control  Methods 

C.  ARTHtm  Weis,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers, 
sought  to  stimulate  some  thinking 
which  may  lead  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  production  manager  and 
controller  in  the  development  of 
production  cost  control  systems  for 
newspapers. 

“The  mechanical  superintendent 
or  production  manager,”  he  said, 
“directly  supervises  a  larger  group 
of  employes  than  any  other  de¬ 
partment  manager.  He  must  deal 
with  more  unions  and  has  more 
costs  charged  against  him  than  any 
other  executive.  As  a  result,  when 
profits  are  declining  he  is  usually 
subjected  to  the  most  criticism  for 
high  costs.  .  .  . 

“It  has  been  my  experience 
nothing  can  be  more  frustrating 
or  produce  any  greater  demoral¬ 
izing  effect  on  department  execu¬ 
tives  or  supervisory  personnel  than 
to  be  criticized  for  factors  beyond 
their  control.  In  this  direction,  the 
newspaper  controller  working  with 
the  production  manager  can  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  deal  in  providing 
accurate  and  true  cost  information 
to  the  publisher  or  other  policy 
making  executives.” 

Mr.  Weis  suggested  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee  and  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  name  a  joint 
committee  for  the  study  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  newspaper  cost  sys¬ 
tems.  “The  committee  would  be 
without  authority  to  do  anything 
other  than  report  their  findings  to 
our  respective  organizations,”  he 
said.  The  report  could  indicate: 
(1)  need  for  such  methods;  (2) 
outline  and  describe  standard  cost 


Discuss  Training  Program 

Apprentice  selection  and  train 
ing  occupied  the  attention  of  tk 
delegates  through  a  panel  rc^r. 
Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  (Mim) 
Star  and  Tribune,  said  selcctira 
and  training  deserve  top  priorit) 
He  told  how  the  Star  and  TribuK 
have  offered  mechanical  depan 
ment  heads,  union  stewards  anil 
chapel  chairmen  the  complete  &■ 
cilities  of  the  papers’  personnel  ik- 
partment  for  the  selection  of  ap¬ 
prentices. 

“We  suggested  no  change  ii 
procedure  on  selection  but  wt 
knew  that  union  representatives 
and  our  foremen  were  both 
ious  to  have  top-grade  apprentices 
coming  into  the  mechanical  ik- 
partments.  Often  five  or  six  yon 
men  are  being  considered  for 
single  apprenticeship  opening.  All 
parties  agreed  that  a  better  se 
lection  could  be  made  if  the  ap¬ 
plicants  were  given  a  few  tests 
and  if  the  data  about  them  coul<i 
be  assembled,  complete  with  their 
recommendations  and  references 
for  the  union-management 
making  the  final  decision.” 

Mr.  Silha  explained  the  Star 
and  Tribune  are  soon  to  complete 
a  14-meeting  course  on  “Kno» 
Your  Newspaper,”  which  is  givett 
to  all  new  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  including  apprentices 


Urges  Accelerated  Program 
Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Col«m 
bus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  and  Leditt 
business  manager,  discussed  selec 
tion  and  use  of  proper  trainmt 
methods.  “Training  is  expensive 
he  said,  “and  should  never  h 
wasted  on  those  who  have  wither 
the  capacity  nor  the  inclination 
learn.”  He  asked  why  it  requires 
five  times  as  long  to  train  a  mao 
to  operate  a  line-casting  machine 
than  it  does  to  train  a  pilot  of  * 
jet  aircraft.  ‘The  reason  why,"  he 
{Continued  on  page  65) 
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“Under  this  program  it  has  been 
Morale  Booster  possible  to  train  apprentices  so 

continued  from  page  64  ^^at  they  are  accomplished  press- 
_  men  in  the  true  sense  when  their 

continiied,  “is  that  we  in  the  in-  ‘raining  pcri<^  is  completed.  Also, 
dustry  who  are  still  using  those  whenever  it  b^omes  necessary  to 
aopienticeship  techniques  of  advance  one  of  the^  boys  to  jour- 
W  to  learn’  are  not  looking  "eymen  status  to  fill  press  crews 
objectively  at  readily  available  ‘hey  are  actually  an  asset  instead 

means  to  train  more  and  better  ,  j  ,  ,  „  j 

craftsmen  for  our  composing.  Jhe  stereotype  department  and 
stereo,  press  and  engraving  de-  mailroom  follows  a  similar  plan 
*  ..  as  far  as  possible.  In  general,  we 

Earl  R.  Weiskittel,  Youngstown  believe  that  we  have  done  a  good 
(0.)  Vindicator,  told  of  that  pa-  job  for  our  apprentices,  the  unions 
per’s  monthly  meetings  for  ap-  ^nd  especially  our  employers, 
prentices.  He  explained  how  the  ■ 

Pearson  Suit  Ends 

ing  in  part.  _  _ 

“After  covering  all  phases  of  San  Franci^o— A  federal  judge 
the  printing  industry  as  pertains  here  has  dismissed  a  $500,000  li- 
to  the  composing  room,  the  com-  bel  suit  against  Drew  Pearson  for 
mittee  asked  the  foremen  of  the  '^^k  of  prosecution.  Repr.  Ernest 
other  departments  if  they  would  K.  Bramblett  instituted  the  action 
provide  speakers  so  that  the  printer  November,  basing  it  on  a 

might  understand  the  problems  of  newspaper  column, 
the  other  trades,  thereby  making  j 
the  most  of  his  fellow  tradesman’s  | 
products.  The  stereotype  depart- 1 
ment  and  pressroom  cooperated  i 
fully,  the  pressroom  furnishing  a  i 
crew  large  enough  to  run  one  of  I 
the  large  presses  that  was  set  up  | 
for  a  color  run.  This  was  done  * 

after  hours,  so  you  can  see  the  1 

extent  of  the  cooperation  fur-  j  ^  J 

nished.  By  this  time  apprentices  I 
of  all  allied  trades  were  attending : 
the  meetings.  The  demonstrations 
and  talks  by  the  allied  trades 
ended  with  a  trip  through  one  of 
our  engraving  plants,  and  here ' 
again  the  proprietor  furnished  a 
skeleton  crew  who  took  a  photo¬ 
graph,  followed  through  and  came 
up  with  a  finished  cut. 

“By  the  same  reasoning  that 
brought  in  the  allied  trades,  it  was 
decided  to  see  what  could  be  done 
so  that  the  men  might  understand 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  printing.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  with  a  paper 
company  who  sent  a  representative 
with  jars  of  wood  pulp  in  the 
various  stages  of  process.  This 
meeting  was  concluded  with  a  film 
showing  a  paper  mill  in  operation. 

The  same  idea  was  carried  out 
with  ink. 

“It  can  be  readily  seen  that  with 
a  little  thought  and  time  a  most 
interesting  course  of  meetings  can 
be  developed.  Our  meetings  finally 
developed  to  the  point  where  jour¬ 
neymen  of  all  the  trades  were 
looking  forward  to  the  next 
month’s  apprentice  meeting.  From 
these  meetings  have  come  ideas  j 
that  have  worked  very  well  in  the 
other  departments.  ' 

“In  the  pressroom  we  have  set 
np  a  similar  program  along  with 
the  International  Pressmen’s  Union 
Correspondence  Course  and  our 
own  training  program.  This  pro¬ 
gram  includes  every  phase  of  press 
operation  from  the  practical  view¬ 
point.  Each  apprentice  must  be 
instructed  how  to  do  everything 
on  a  press  and  is  allowed  to  pro-'  T 
gress  as  fast  as  his  own  ability 

permits.  in  m«inb«ii  oi  the  Li 
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Chronicle  Crops 
Page  Color  Photo 

San  Francisco — ^Full-page  color 
mats  were  cropped  to  five  column, 
17-inch  size  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  to  reproduce  a  page  one 
photo  using  five  pressroom  cylin¬ 
ders.  Exact  register  was  obtained 
for  successive  editions. 

Fred  Gross,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  used  a  separate  black  plate 
to  register  the  picture.  The  photo, 
from  four-page  color  mats  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  a  coronation  feature. 

To  recenter  the  eight-column 
photo  into  a  five-colunrm  prep 
while  cutting  both  top  and  bottom, 
the  Chronicle  first  scribed  the  mats 
to  tile  exact  size  wanted,  checking 
measurements  with  calipers  on  all 
four  mats,  Mr.  Gross  explained. 
Scribe  marks  were  placed  in  an 
exact  position  on  each  mat. 

“The  mats  were  then  made  ready 


on  the  back  and  cast  in  our  hand 
box,”  Mr.  Gross  explained.  “After 
this,  the  knives  on  our  tail  cutter 
were  changed  so  the  subject  would 
appear  on  the  right  side  of  the 
plate.  Thus,  the  outside  scribe 
marks  were  parallel  to  the  outside 
margin  of  column  eight,  and  metal 
outside  the  other  scribe  marks  was 
routed.  Thus  we  avoided  splicing 
and  were  able  to  cast  the  plates 
direct  from  the  mats. 

“Meanwhile,  in  the  composing 
room,  space  had  been  blocked  out 
on  page  one  f6r  the  actual  size  of 
the  four-color  job,  leaving  three 
columns  of  type  on  the  left  side 
of  the  page.  In  the  pressroom  we 
used  three  units  with  five  cylin¬ 
ders.  With  two  cylinders  being 
used  for  black  we  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  re-registering  although 
page  one  was  replated  many  times. 
We  also  were  able  to  avoid  the 
register  problems  which  would 
have  ari-sen  by  flat  casting.” 


The  Elrod 

gives  you  a  wide  range  of  material 

One  Eliod  machine  produces  leads,  slugs,  border  rule  and 
base  material  for  mounting  cuts,  shell  casts  and  electros, 
as  well  as  metal  furniture  for  blocking  out  and  for  make¬ 
up.  This  wide  range  of  material,  from  1-point  to  36-points 
in  thickness  (see  illustration  below),  is  available  from  a 
single  machine,  and  explains  why  many  plants  make  the 
Elrod  the  basis  of  strip  material  production. 


And  what  a  relief  for  the  compositor  always  to  have  enough 
strip  material  on  hand,  when  and  where  he  needs  it!  With 
the  Elrod  on  the  job,  he  knows  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
material  to  see  him  through,  and  so  his  work  proceeds  with 
confidence  and  satisfaction.  The  pleasant  experience  of 
satisfied  users  may  be  yours  also. 


The  Elrod  is  a  single-purpose 
machine  tor  producing  strip 
material,  compact  and  simple 
in  design  and  mechanism. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  ClTbourn  Avenu*.  Chicago  14. 

Set  in  membeii  oi  tho  Ludlow  Kainak  iamilT 
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Journal  Finds 
Magnesium  Aids 
Color  Work 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Since  the 
middle  of  April,  the  Journal  has 
switched  all  of  its  engraving  work 
from  zinc  to  magnesium  and  is 
convinced  that  it  has  materially 
improved  the  quality  of  its  color 
plates. 

The  Journal’s  ROP  Color  Serv¬ 
ice  bulletin  to  85  subscribing  news- 
pa^rs  points  out  that  while  ma¬ 
terial  costs  are  increased,  in  using 
magnesium,  there  is  an  offsetting 
advantage  through  stepped  up  pro¬ 
duction.  “More  important,”  says 
the  bulletin,  “the  new  magnesium 
plates  provide  Lake  Shore  Elec¬ 
trotype  a  much  improved  product 
from  which  to  make  mats.” 

Cites  Success  Story 

A  success  story  is  included  in 
the  first  report  to  ROP  Color  Serv¬ 
ice  subscribers,  telling  of  a  paper 
that  recently  began  publication  of 
a  weekly  Thursday  evening  food 
section,  using  a  four-color  editorial 
cover  page.  This  has  been  followed 
by  a  weekly  Wednesday  evening 
section,  carrying  a  four-color  edi¬ 
torial  cover  page  which  alternates 
between  home  furnishings  and 
fashions. 

“The  food  section  was  a  finan¬ 
cial  success  from  the  first  one  since 
we  immediately  added  two  major 
food  chains,”  reported  the  paper. 
“Also  the  impact  of  the  section  in 

WHAVSNEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN 


7/1  n  A  yjfc 


Sam  Dawson 


PMUIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


Itie  Associated  Press 


Testimonial  Honors  are  received  by  John  W.  Park  (center),  Chicago 
Tribune  production  manager,  at  dinner  given  by  ANPA  Mechanicai 
Committee.  Samuel  Kauffmann  (left),  Washington  Star  president, 
presents  ANA  plaque,  and  Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  president.  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressman’s  ynion,  awards  citations  and  honorary 
membership  in  his  union. 


the  national  field  has  been  terrific. 
In  fact,  it  has  already  been  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  our  receiv¬ 
ing  several  national  schedules.” 

The  paper  added  that  the  home 
furnishings  section  has  already  in¬ 
cluded  individual  furniture  color 
ads,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  ads 
of  a  national  plumbing  firm  on  a 
cooperative  basis  with  local  deal¬ 
ers. 

The  paper  is  working  a  similar 
promotion  with  local  floor  cover¬ 
ing  dealers.  Both  were  originally 
presented  in  the  Color  Service. 

The  Journal’s  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives.  O’ Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  are  making  contacts  with 
agencies  and  national  advertisers 
in  behalf  of  color  advertising  in 
all  newspapers. 

“The  service  has  created  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest  in  newspaper 
color  gauged  on  results  from  the 
first  250  calls,”  states  the  bulletin. 
“There  is  business  for  all  of  us.” 

The  Journal  held  “open  house” 
at  the  plant  on  Sunday  afternoon 
to  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
delegates,  featuring  the  first  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  new  Hoe  full- 
color  overhead  units  in  operation. 


Tribute  Paid  to  Park 
By  ANPA  Delegates 

Milwaukee — John  W.  Park’s 
27  years  of  loyal  service  to  the 
Mechanical  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  were  recognized  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  here  Sunday 
evening  attended  by  more  than 
850  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  delegates  and  representatives 
of  the  printing  equipment  firms. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  production 
manager  was  lauded  for  his  many 
contributions  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  including  chairmanship 
of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee,  1942-43.  He  was  presented 
with  a  plaque  from  the  ANPA 
and  he  received  a  citation  and 
honorary  membership  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union  of  N.  America. 

Mr.  Park  was  the  first  produc¬ 
tion  manager  to  head  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee.  The  com- 


Plastic  Plates 
For  Color  Ads 
In  Newspapers 

Use  of  phenolic  plastic  ph 
will  help  to  reduce  the  agen: 
production  costs  of  color  adve  1 
rising  in  newspapers,  according  »| 
James  F.  Wall,  director  of  (^| 
Plastic  Types,  Inc.,  of  New  Y()rt| 
City. 

Mr.  Wall’s  firm,  which  has  bcc 
engaged  in  plastic  plate  work  fa 
several  years,  has  developed  i 
plastic  mat  pattern  which  offtr- 
several  advantages  over  convei- 
tional  electrotypes,  particularly  ii 
their  applications  to  color  prot^ 
lems. 

The  weight  of  the  plastics,  mak¬ 
ing  them  mailable  at  much  iowr 
cost,  is  about  one-eighth  that  « 
electros  and  their  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  about  one-third,  Mr.  l^aii 
claimed.  They  have  an  added  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that  they  may  be  used 
readily  in  the  making  of  baked 
mats  for  newspaper  shops  whoe 
such  mats  are  normally  handled 

Several  large  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  have  tried  out  the  plastic 
successfully,  Mr.  Wall  said.  .\ 
notable  example  of  their  use  it 
ROP  newspaper  color  was  for  a 
full-page  campaign  placed  for  the 
Spring  Maid  fabrics. 

A  plastic  mat  pattern  can  be 
produced  in  a  few  minutes,  as 
compared  with  a  few  hours  for 
electros.  Thus  same-day  service 
can  be  provided  on  volume  or¬ 
ders,  according  to  Mr.  Wall,  who 
views  this  as  a  decided  factor  in 
shipping  out  a  multi-color  inser¬ 
tion  order  for  newspapers.  From 
1,000  to  1,200  direct  pressure  dry 
mats  can  be  run  off  a  plastic  pat¬ 
tern  before  it  shows  signs  of  losing 
fidelity  in  halftones. 

Mr.  Wall  has  proposed  to  agen¬ 
cies  that  they  send  out  four  pat¬ 
tern  plates,  where  four  colors  are 
desired  in  printing,  and  instruct 
newspapers  to  do  the  necessary 
routing  for  color  areas  from 
curved  stereo  casts,  thus  assuring 
good  register. 


f  BOGGED  DOWN  A 

■  WITH  EQUIPMENT  WORRIES  ■ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

ALWAYS  list  real  buys  in  equipment  for  your  plant — PRESS 
ROOM— COMPOSING  ROOM— STEREOTYPE— ETC. 

— OR — if  the  exact  equipment  you  need  is  not  listed — a  small 
“WANTED  TO  BUY”  ad  can  find  it  for  you. 

Use  E  &  r%  handy  CHART  AREA  Service,  toe! 


L.  A.-Honolulu  Race 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Howard  Ha¬ 
gen,  sportswriter  of  the  San  Ditgo 
Union,  has  been  selected  from 
among  sports  writers  throughout 
the  country  as  the  first  reporter 


£6 


miftees  previously  had  been 

headed  by  publishers.  The  ANPA  Haaen  Will  Cover 
plaque,  presented  by  Samuel  H.  ^ 

Kauffmann,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Star  president,  cited  Mr.  Park’s 
“outstanding  and  unselfish  service 
to  the  newspaper  industry  as  a 
member  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical 

Committee  since  1926.”  - ^  —  - —  . 

Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  president  officially  to  cover  the  Transpacific 
of  the  pressmen’s  union,  offered  Yacht  Race,  from  Los  Angeles  to 
the  union’s  honorary  membership  Honolulu,  starting  July  4.  He  wiC 
and  citation.  Mr.  Park  was  also  chosen  by  the  Transpacific  Yacht 
praised  by  several  speakers,  in-  Club  of  Los  Angeles, 
eluding  W.  E.  Gibbons,  Portland  Since  Mr.  Hagen  will  be  tK 
Oregon  Journal,  chairman  of  the  only  newsman  officially  accreditM 
ANPA  Mechanical  Committee;  to  the  race,  he  will  service  all  wtf^ 
Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  manager  of  associations  as  well  as  the  Union, 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Depart-  filing  daily  stories  by  wireless  to 
ment,  and  Walter  E.  Wines,  former  the  Coast  Guard  Station  at  Long 
head  of  the  department.  Beach,  Calif.  The  race,  held  every 

Mr.  Dunwody  said  Mr.  Park  two  years,  is  the  longest  event  ot 
was  “one  man  who  always  tried  its  kind  in  the  world.  Record  i* 
to  see  both  sides  of  a  problem.”  10  days,  10  hours,  13  minutes- 
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Veraon  R.  Spitaleri,  (left),  ANPA  Mechanical  Department  manager, 
chats  with  two  delegates:  L.  W.  Shea,  (center)  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  and  John  L.  Satterlee,  Springfield  (III.)  Journal  and  Register. 


Biggers  Urges  Color 

continued  from  page  7 


chine  has  been  reached,  when  it 
can’t  possibly  be  bettered — throw 
it  away  and  come  up  with  a  new 
and  a  better  machine. 

“They  aren’t  sitting  still  in  tele¬ 
vision.  They  aren’t  satisfied  with 
what  they  have.  In  five  years 
they’ve  come  from  nowhere  into 
millions  of  American  homes. 
They've  come  from  zero  to  an  an¬ 
nual  take  of  $580,000,000.  And, 
gentlemen,  most  of  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  mechanical  im- 
iprovements.  The  television  me¬ 
chanics  took  what  they  had,  and 
they  made  something  better.  It 
wasn’t  good  enough.  They  im¬ 
proved  it.  It  still  wasn’t  good 
enough,  and  they  improved  it 
again.  Now  they’re  breathing  down 
the  neck  of  every  advertising  and 
every  circulation  department  in 
every  newspaper  in  the  land. 

“They  have  done  that  in  five 
years.  Let  us,  as  newspapermen, 
be  frank  and  perhaps  a  little 
ashamed.  What  revolutionary  im¬ 
provements  have  we  made  in  our 
mechanical  departments  in  five 
years,  in  40  years  for  that  matter? 
I  can  think  of  no  great  or  funda¬ 
mental  mechanical  change  since  I 
broke  into  the  business  43  years 
ago.  I  dare  suggest,  gentlemen, 
that  mechanically  we  are  coasting. 
We  seem  content  with  what  we 
have.  I  also  suggest  that  we  need 
improvements  in  everything — from 
the  make-up  rule  to  the  linotype 
machine,  from  a  pig  of  lead  to 
the  presses  themselves. 

“Nor  should  we  consider  merely 
casual  or  incidental  improvements. 
Lesser  men  improved  the  wagon 
and  the  buggy  until  Henry  Ford 
came  along  and  junked  the  buggy 
with  his  startling  new  form  of 
transportation.  Then,  when  tihe 
world  was  riding  fast  but  still  was 
impatient,  still  was  earthbound, 
tlw  Wright  brothers  took  to  the 
air.  What  we  tKed  is  to  put  our 
wagons  and  buggies  in  the  news¬ 
paper  barns  and  take  off  in  jets. 

“Who  will  invent  them?” 


Color  Processes  I 

Are  Discussed 

John  McMaster,  Eastman  Ko-  ; 
dak  Co.,  gave  delegates  a  look  into 
the  future  for  photoengravers.  He  , 
referred  to  photographic  typeset¬ 
ting,  saying  it  Ls  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  impact  of  this  relatively 
new  development  on  the  photo¬ 
engraver,  but  he  asserted  there  is 
little  doubt  that  negatives  prepared 
on  this  equipment  will  find  a  ready 
application  in  photoengraving. 

Looking  to  the  future,  he  spoke 
of  a  new  coating  medium  for 
photo-engraved  plates  such  as  zinc, 
copper  and  magnesium.  “There  is 
already  on  the  market  an  extreme¬ 
ly  stable  product  known  as  Kodak 
Photo-Resist,”  he  said,  “which  can 
be  coated  on  the  metals  mentioned 
well  ahead  of  time  and  kept  for 
many  weeks  and  months  before 
use.  Furthermore,  coatings  of  this 
nature  are  not  affected  by  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  This  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  those  photo¬ 
engravers  who  intend  to  use  mag¬ 
nesium  because  of  the  excellent 
adherence  of  the  surface  of  the 
metal.” 

Process  Controls 

Robert  H.  Dumke,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  discassed  process  controls 
applied  to  newspaper  color  engrav¬ 
ing  and  urged  fellow  engravers  to 
give  more  consideration  to  the  use 
of  ROP  color  in  their  newspaipers. 
The  Journal  provided  delegates 
at  the  conference  with  advance 
proofs  of  its  new  color  material 
requirements. 

Harry  Warnecke,  New  York 
News,  told  of  his  high-speed  color 
process.  “In  the  process,”  he  said, 
“a  full  color  proof  is  produced  in 
halftone  positives  before  any  metal 
plates  are  made.  In  about  one  hour 
after  your  engravers  have  started 
on  the  job  you  have  a  color  proof 
that  shws  you  exactly  what  the 
finished  product  will  look  like.  If 
your  plant  is  equipped  with  an  en¬ 
graver’s  camera  with  a  revolving 
halftone  screen,  you’re  in  business. 
The  only  extra  is  a  supply  of  spe¬ 
cial  film  which  is  not  premium 
priced.” 


Ways  to 
Save  Money 
on  Type  Metals 


■  . 

Send  for  Federated  s  new  compact  booklet  en- 
HH  titled  “How  to  Save  Money  on  Type  Metals.” 

■i 


a  Send  for  a  wall  poster  on  re-melt  practice. 

It  is  suitable  for  hanging  in  your  shop 
.  .  •  done  in  cartoon  style  .  .  . 
readable,  authoritative. 


.Send  for  a  Federated  dross  drum 

and  get  your  shop  on 

the  Federated  Mor-Tin  Plan. 


Send  for  a  Federated  serviceman  if  you 
are  having  any  problems  with  ty|)e  metals. 
Federated  servicemen  can  be  reached 
through  your  Federated  representative, 
or  through  any  one  of  22  Federated 
sales  offices  across  the  nation. 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada;  F*d*rat«d  Matals  Canada,  Ltd.,  Taranto,  Montreal 


Send  me: 

_  Copies  of  "How  to  Save  Money  on  Type  Metals" 

_  Copies  of  Wall  Poster  on  Re-melt  Practice 

_  Federated  Dross  Drum  and  description  of  Mor-Tin  Plan 

_  Federated  Serviceman  on  type  metals 


NAME _ _ TITLE _ 
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STREET _ _ _ _ 
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report.  “However,  if  advertisers 
expect  their  colored  ad  appearing 
in  Florida  to  look  like  the  same 
ad  printed  in  Illinois,  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  color  inks  must  take  place.” 

Another  feature  of  the  session 
was  a  detailed  description  of  the 
copy  service  department  for  retail 
advertisers,  presented  by  C.  R. 
Conlee  and  George  Pieper  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Aside  from 
the  valuable  aid  to  the  advertising 
department  in  creating  additional 
linage,  such  a  service  provides  copy 
correctly  prepared  for  efficient 
handling  by  the  production  depart¬ 
ments,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Column  Width  Reduction 
Discussed  by  Pcmel 

Steps  necessary  in  reducing 
column  width  to  11  Vi  picas  were 
discussed  by  a  panel  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  morning  composing  room  ses¬ 
sion.  The  changeover  was  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  standpoint  of  com¬ 
posing,  press  and  stereotyping  de¬ 
partments. 

Charles  J.  Hentschell,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  business 
manager,  summed  up  the  situation 
in  pointing  out  that  of  the  195 
ANPA  member  papers  that  have 
already  adopted  the  narrower  col¬ 
umn,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  shrinkage. 

“As  a  result  of  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  agency  material  at  11  Vi 
picas,”  he  said,  “it  would  appear 
that  there  is  more  cohesion  and 
understanding  of  thinking  at  the 
present  time  than  there  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  past. 
Certainly  no  one  can  ever  expect 
a  complete  degree  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business,  nor  would  we  want 
it.  .  .  .  We  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  11  Vi  pica  column 
will  be  with  us  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Certainly  it  is  an 
able  weapon  with  which  to  par¬ 


tially  offset  the  increased  costs  of 
newspaper  publishing.” 

Tell  of  Changeover 
Stephen  J.  Lambert,  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle,  reported  that  on 
only  two  occasions  has  the  Eagle 
been  compelled  to  send  an  adver¬ 
tisement  to  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  complete  remake  of  the 
material  furnished.  “It  has  been 
surprising,  however,  to  find  that  a 
few  advertising  production  men 
were  annoyed,  after  accepting  and 
preparing  their  ads  on  the  new 
measure,  that  they  still  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  shrinkage,”  he  added. 
“Either  they  never  realized  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  former  reduction  on  their 
material  or  they  misconstrued  the 
purpose  in  setting  a  narrow  col¬ 
umn.” 

Charles  R.  McGuire,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
told  of  the  changes  necessary  in 
the  stereotyping  department  in  go¬ 
ing  to  a  llVi  pica  column.  R.  W. 
Tranter,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
and  Traveler,  said  the  biggest 
problem  arose  with  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyors,  which  origi¬ 
nally  were  built  for  a  much  wider 
newspaper. 

Another  problem,  he  said,  al¬ 
though  of  a  minor  nature,  was  the 
fact  that  the  plate  drops  from  the 
stereotype  floor  to  the  pressroom 
are  counter-weighted,  and  the 
Herald-Traveler  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  stereo¬ 
type  plates  would  be  shorter  and 
therefore  of  less  weight  than  the 
ones  previously  sent  to  the  press¬ 
room.  This  necessitated  some  slight 
adjustment  to  the  counterweights, 
he  explained. 

The  nine<olumn  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  who  listened  with  inter¬ 
est  to  B.  M.  Thall,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Star.  He  out¬ 
lined  the  advantages  of  the  nine- 
column  page,  pointing  out  the 
1  principal  one  is  a  direct  saving  of 
■  newsprint.  As  a  result,  he  said. 


EASTERN  AND  MIDWEST  delegates  register.  Left  to  right,  Earl 
H.  Barker,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union;  Tom  Moore,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  press¬ 
room  superintendent,  and  Raymond  O’Donnell,  Register  and  Tribune 
stereotype  department  head. 


Sid  Weiskittel  (left),  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  receives  white  carnation 
from  Miss  New  England.  Shown  with  him  is  Scotty  Camphell,  New 
England  Supply  Co.,  which  suppiied  carnations  to  delegates  each  day. 


there  are  other  advantages,  such 
as  (1)  fewer  rolls  to  be  handled; 
(2)  fewer  railway  cars  to  be  un¬ 
loaded;  ( 3 )  fewer  truck  loads  from 
the  railway  siding  to  the  news¬ 
paper  plant;  (4)  fewer  rolls  of 
newsprint  to  be  handled  in  the 
pressroom;  (5)  less  newsprint 
waste;  (6)  less  core  handling;  (7) 
because  of  fewer  pages  there  is  a 
saving  in  composing  room  chases, 
fewer  stereotype  matrices  to  be 
handled  and  plates  cast. 

“After  the  initial  planning  and 
scheduling  stage  the  changeover 
was  made  without  any  mechanical 
interruption,”  said  Mr,  Thall.  “Our 
presses  were  suitable  for  the  extra 
width  required  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  rubber  rollers,  all 
of  the  other  adjustments  were  rela¬ 
tively  minor.  The  rubber  rollers 
had  to  be  sent  out  for  rebuilding 
to  the  larger  newsprint  width.  (He 
said  this  cost  approximately  $40,- 
000.) 

“In  the  case  of  the  stereotype 
department,  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
new  grooves  in  each  of  the  casting 
box  mandrels  and  this  was  per¬ 
formed  well  ahead  of  time.  There 
were  a  few  minor  adjustments 
which  had  to  be  made.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  any  crtiical  display  ad,  es¬ 
pecially  one-column  ads,  that  were 
slightly  over-size  were  accommo¬ 
dated  on  the  outside  margins.  The 
Wallastar  machine,  the  automatic 
wire  tier  in  the  mailing  room,  was 
adjusted  for  the  slightly  longer 
length  bundle.” 

Greater  Flexibility 

Questions  asked  from  the  floor 
revealed  that  the  Star  is  now 
shrinking  one  inch  in  terms  of  nine 
columns  which  is  equivalent  of 
8/9  of  an  inch  for  an  eight-column 
paper.  Mr.  Thall  said  the  public 
had  accepted  the  nine-column 
paper  with  no  adverse  comment 
whatsoever.  The  Star  is  using  11  Vi 


pica  columns,  with  3  point  rules, 
he  said,  printing  on  68.89  rolls 
with  a  8.9%  saving  in  newsprint. 

Greater  flexibility  in  making  up 
display  ads  and  news  was  cited  as 
an  advantage  of  a  nine-column 
paper.  Mr.  Thall  said  there  has 
been  no  reduction  in  the  number  of 
full-page  retail  advertisers,  who  are 
now  buying  the  nine-column  page 
at  a  12Vi%  increase  in  advertis¬ 
ing  rates.  The  length  of  cylinders 
on  the  press  is  the  controlling  fac¬ 
tor  in  going  to  nine  columns,  he 
explained. 

Harry  L.  Gage,  consultant,  of¬ 
fered  some  practical  suggestions  in 
economies  in  typesetting  through 
(1)  simplification  of  format;  (2) 
elimination  of  typographic  frills; 
(3)  promotion  of  better  under¬ 
standing  of  local  advertising  pro¬ 
duction.  He  referred  to  Editor  ft 
Publisher’s  annual  study  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  daily  of  50,000  circulation, 
whose  composing  room  costs  show 
the  highest  dollar  increase  over 
1945  of  any  of  the  14  classifica¬ 
tions  of  expense  except  for  paper 
and  ink. 

Urges  Economies 

“Until  the  publishers  and  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
agree  on  the  exact  definition  of  the 
yardstick  for  measuring  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  we  shall  continue  to  be 
confused  in  the  comparison  of  in¬ 
dividual  performances,”  said  Mr. 
Gage.  “Let  us  thope  that  agree¬ 
ment  may  soon  be  reached  for  its 
constructive  application  to  such 
meetings  as  this.  However,  if  w« 
arbitrarily  assume  the  $5.11  per 
column  composing  room  cost  of 
the  1952  Typical  Newspaper,  that 
basis  places  a  substantial  cost  on 
every  detail  of  typesetting.” 

Mr.  Gage  urged  economies  in 
format  through  the  (1)  omission 
of  secondary  decks;  (2)  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  jump  heads;  (3)  elimina- 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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continued  from  page  68  with  the  mat,  no  more  and  no  less,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  sue-  tones  and  of  course  on  combina- 
.  _  heaAino’i-  ^4^  killine  3-  Whatever  is  put  on  the  back  cess  is  in  sight.  Until  we  have  tion  plates,”  said  Mr.  Flint.  “I  am 

tiOT  of  bo  g  ’tvoogranhic  of  mat  to  pack  it  must  not  achieved  that  success,  neither  the  pleased  to  advise  that  the  ANPA 

friiu  He  sueeested  that  mwhani-  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  mois-  ANPA  nor  Kimberly-Clark  are  at  and  Dow  Chemical  have  a  close 

^1  «^iitives^eD  in  and  initiate  liberty  to  discuss  the  process  in  working  agreement  designed  to 

cal  ..  -P .  4  The  method  of  packing  must  detail.”  speed  up  the  solution  of  these 

not  require  additional  time,  or  Turning  to  high  speed  etching,  problems.” 

costly  equipment.  Mr.  Flint  said  the  researchers  have  Mr.  Flint  stressed  that  the 

5.  Reproduction  quality  from  already  proved  the  theory  that  they  ANPA  Research  Department  has 

such  a  mat  must  be  at  least  as  can  etch  a  plate  and  at  the  same  no  secrets.  During  1952,  he  said, 

good  as  from  present  mats.  time  chemically  deposit  a  protec-  535  visitors  came  to  the  research 

95%  Successful  live  resist  on  the  sides  of  the  lines  lab.  “Of  these  only  70  were  news- 

“Any  one  of  these  conditions  is  and  the  dots.  “Our  greatest  re-  paper  production  men,”  said  Mr. 

— .  — maining  problem  is  to  determine  Flint.  “These  men  came  to  see 

.X,  ...w  whether  or  not  this  process  can  be  what  we  were  doing  and  to  learn 

seemed  almost  impossible,  I  would  made  available  economically  and  firsthand  of  our  approach  to  their 

at  the  same  time  provide  consistent  problems.  Many  of  them  made 
and  accurate  results,”  he  added.  constructive  criticisms  which  we 

accepted  and  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  planning  our  future  work. 
With  few  exceptions,  every  re¬ 
search  program  which  we  have 
under  way  at  the  present  time  is 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


a  study  in  this  field  which  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  a  publisher’s  or 
managing  editor’s  responsibility. 

“Usually  such  a  study  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  not  only  conservation  of 
newsprint  and  typesetting  costs,” 
he  said,  “but  a  definite  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  paper’s  readability.” 

He  suggested  economies  through  difficult  by  itself,”  said  Mr.  Flint, 
simplification  of  classified  adver-  “To  meet  all  five  has  at  times 

tising,  particularly  where  numerous  < _ 

classified  display  ads  are  handled,  estimate  that,  after  four  years,  we 
He  said  there  is  room  for  educa-  have  been  95%  successful.  Whether 
tion  within  the  newspaper  organi-  or  not  we  can  obtain  the  remain-  He  said  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
zation  itself  and  with  retail  adver-  ing  5%  will  depend  upon  the  re-  pany  has  already  made  progress 
tisers  for  a  better  understanding  of  suits  of  our  field  tests  and  the  in-  and  that  it  would  appear  they  have 
advertising  production.  He  advo-  genuity  of  the  research  staffs  of  reached  a  stage  in  the  etching  of 
cated  the  workshop  idea  in  such  both  the  ANPA  and  Kimberly-  line  work  where  the  process  is 
training  programs,  offering  a  three-  Clark.  suitable  for  field  test  under  pro¬ 

point  plan:  (1)  that  economies 
can  be  effected  in  the  production 
of  local  advertising;  (2)  that  me¬ 
chanical  executives  recommend 
that  publishers  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  establish  appropriate  train¬ 
ing  programs  to  rem^y  condi¬ 
tions;  (3)  that  such  programs  be 
made  available  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  together  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  instruction  materials  and 
manuals. 

Harry  Eybers,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  production  manager, 
took  issue  with  those  who  had 
previously  argued  that  apprentices 
can  be  trained  to  be  journeymen 
in  one  year.  He  discussed  compos¬ 
ing  room  costs  and  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  that  should  im¬ 
prove  productivity: 

1.  Take  advantage  of  all  the 
modern  equipment  on  the  market. 

2.  Give  the  employes  a  clean, 
well-lighted  room  to  work  in. 

3.  Establish  a  good  employe 
relation  program. 

4.  Have  a  good  foreman  train¬ 
ing  program — back  all  foremen 
with  at  least  three  or  four  deep. 

5.  Lay  out  equipment  so  as  to 
cut  out  all  extra  steps. 

6.  Have  proper  equipment  to 
fit  needs. 

7.  Have  a  replacement  program 
for  all  equipment  so  full  produc¬ 
tion  is  possible  at  all  times. 

Research  Report 
Given  by  Flint 

C.  M.  Flint,  director  of  the 
ANPA  Research  program,  pre¬ 
sented  his  report  to  mechanical 
naen  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion.  He  called  specific  attention 
to  the  research  being  done  on  the 
no-pack  mat  and  high  speed  en¬ 
graving.  He  said  results  of  initial 
work  on  the  no-pack  mat  indicated 
that,  in  order  to  be  successful,  five 
requirements  must  be  met: 

1.  The  finished  mat  must  be  as 
flexible  as  the  present  mat.  It  must 
not  be  stiff  or  brittle. 

2.  Whatever  is  put  on  the  back 
of  the  mat  to  pack  it  must  shrink 
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than  any  other  Brand. 


means  Perfection 
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continued  from  page  69  operation  in  a  metropolitan  news- 
the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by  paper. 

a  newspaper  production  man  or  “Our  initial  operation  consisted 
the  result  of  a  discussion  held  at  of  6  tape  punches  and  2  monitors 
a  national  or  regional  mechanical  working  one  shift  a  day,  5  days  a 
conference.  .  .  .  There  is  a  growing  week.  Today  we  employ  two 

realization  that  the  research  pro-  shifts  a  day  six  days  a  week  and 

gram  is  beginning  to  develop  in-  are  now  planning  to  expand  this 
formation  of  real  value  to  practi-  schedule.  As  previously  stated, 
cal  newspaper  men.”  Teletypesetters  are  still  an  experi- 

Earlier,  Mr.  Flint  explained  the  ment  with  us.  Based  upon  our 
ANPA  research  is  directed  in  four  experience  to  date,  however,  we 
fields;  (1)  work  designed  to  pro-  believe  that  Teletypesetters  will 

duce  new  tools,  new  techniques  have  a  definite  place  in  the  eco- 

and  a  better  understanding  of  pres-  nomical  production  of  a  metro- 
ent  methods;  (2)  improvement  of  politan  newspaper.” 
present  processes;  (3)  development 

of  new  processes  and  new  tech-  Mot  Standardization 
niques;  (4)  work  outside  the  lab-  study  Is  Advocated 
oratory  which  is  designed  for  bet-  ^  . 

ter  utilization  of  present  processes.  Moisture  content  and  shrink¬ 
age  of  stereo  mats  presented  a 
How  TTS  Operation  Helps  divergence  of  problems  at 

With  Classified  Volume 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  Chicago  Minneapolis  Star  and 

Tribune  assistant  production  man- 

aeer  told  how  Teletvoesetterc  are  Chronicle,  presided. 

Questions  asked  of  the  panel  of 
aiding  in  providmg  the  needed  r  ^  renresentatives  of  mat  suo- 
type  for  that  paper,  particularly  in  t-  •  ,  j  .u  *  ,u  wi  ^ 

..iT.u  j  j  1  •  pliers  indicated  that  the  problems 

oHc  H  tr^  ^  resulted  from  conditions  and  situ- 

tainin®  ^  «‘ions,  such  as  high  humidity  or 

t^ry  air  areas,  the  distance  from 


W.  E.  Gibbons  (center),  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  chairman,  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee,  talks  with  West  Coast  delegates  at  Milwa- 
kee  conference:  Milton  Torell  (left),  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  and  FM 
Gross,  San  Franckco  Chronicle. 


operators  and  said  the  standard 


7-75  r  u  r.  production  mills  which  requires 

ri S  '""Se,  time  to  trattttport,  etoroge 


or  eight  months  of  operation. 


.•  •  j  r  facilities  in  newspaper  plants,  and 

The  average  time  requned  for  whether  vertical  or  horizontal 

^  produces  the  best  results 

miniinum  of  375  lines  per  hour  uniform  shrinkage, 
was  less  than  three  months,  he  „  „ 

said.  “In  our  case,  employes  be-  Some  suggestions  from  the  floor 

come  enthusiastic  and  determined  1°  indicate  by  the  use  of 

that  this  operation  must  work,”  he  various  colors  the  moisture  con- 
explained.  “Frequent  meetings  l^ut;  that  mills  time-stamp  date  of 
were  held  with  management  dur-  nianufacture  so  that  it  could  be 
ing  the  first  several  months  of  our  determined  how  seasoned  the  mats 
operation  and  all  problems  and  on  receipt  by  the  newspaper; 

recommendations  were  thoroughly  ^^d  possibility  of  developing  a 
discussed.  moisture  measuring  device. 

Rule  Problem  Solved  It  was  suggested  also  that  a 

“The  teletypesetter  operation  is.  Permanent  standing  committee  of 
of  course,  not  completely  free  of  J^^^tifacturers  and  ANPA  mem- 
problems.  One  of  the  problems  ^  organized  to  explore  the 
we  encountered  and  recently  solved  '^^t  problem  and  bring  some 
was  the  insertion  of  the  one  point  standardization, 
steel  cut  off  rule  between  each  ^Members  of  the  panel  were 
classified  ad.  This  rule  is  inserted  Doyle  Boggess,  Beveridge  Paper 
by  hand  when  classified  ads  are  set  Victor  E.  Fishburn  Burps 

on  our  manually  operated  ma-  w 
chines.  Until  recentlyVhe  rule  was 

inserted  by  a  bank  man  when  das-  ^'^he.  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp. 
sified  ads  were  set  on  machines  Induction  Drying 

equipped  with  Teletypesetters.  This  Under  the  heading  of  mat  dry- 
has  now  been  overcome  through  ing,  Paul  Harrington,  stereo  super- 
the  development  of  a  device  by  irtendent  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
one  of  our  employes  which  auto-  ual  American,  said  his  paper  has 
matically  drops  the  rule  in  its  been  using  induction  drying  meth- 
proper  place  at  the  proper  time  od  of  pre-heating  for  four  years 
by  means  of  a  signal  which  the  and  found  it  very  satisfactory, 
operator  punches  in  the  tape  at  They  get  about  one-half  inch 
the  end  of  each  ad.  shrinkage  in  about  60  seconds  of 

“We  handle  all  classifications  of  pre-heating,  and  the  mat  comes 
copy  on  our  teletypesetters:  Clas-  out  still  moist  and  flexible, 
sified  ads;  market  tables;  box  The  principles  of  electronics  ap- 
scores;  racing  charts;  live  news  plied  to  induction  drying  were  ex¬ 
matter  and  time  copy.  The  vol-  plained  by  Paul  Zottu  of  Electron- 
ume  of  work  in  our  composing  ics  Heating  Corp. 
room  is  such  that  copy  is  always  Infra-red  drying  produces  fast- 
available.  This,  in  our  opinion,  er,  more  uniform  drying  and  im- 
is  another  fundamental  require-  proved  production,  said  Arnold 
ment  for  an  efficient  teletypesetter  Imshaug,  of  Alico,  Inc.  which 


markets  the  Alico  Evenray  mat  on  any  geared  connections.  We 
(jrier,  do  not  want  any  movement  not 

A  general  discussion  was  started  possible  backlash  in  the  gearing  to 
by  Erwin  T.  Giannoni,  Chicago  affect  the  accuracy  of  this  pit- 
Tribune  stereo  superintendent.  ticular  device.” 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  actually  Mr.  Noble  told  about  an  in- 
has  had  no  high  shrinkage  prob-  stallation  at  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
lem,  as  such,”  Mr.  Giannoni  said,  nal  in  which  his  firm  worked  with 
“Nine  days  ago  we  reduced  our  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
column  width  from  12  picas  to  11  Developments  in  reels,  tensions 
picas  6  pt.  and  increased  our  mat  and  pasters  were  discussed  by  foot 
sltrinkage  to  15/16  of  an  inch,  representatives  of  manufacturers, 
which  we  do  not  consider  exces-  Goss  developments  were  explain^ 
sive.  To  aid  us  to  meet  this  by  Henry  McWhorter;  new  electric 
shrinkage  problem,  we  have  what  tension  systems  by  M.  L.  Priban^ 
we  think  is  the  most  modern  and  Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co.;  automatic 
best  equipment  that  can  be  had.  electrotab  autopaster  by  I.  Tom- 
We  have  highly  skilled  and  trained  berg,  of  Wood  Newspaper  Ma- 
personnel.  chinery  Co.,  and  new  develop- 

“The  Tribune  has,  since  the  in-  ments  on  Hoe  reel,  tension  and 
troduction  of  dry  mats,  always  ob-  paster  by  W.  C.  Wieking,  of  R- 
tained  the  most  satisfactory  results  Hoe  &  Co. 
from  a  molding  combination  con-  A  general  discussion  was  led  by 
sisting  of  Va  inch  cork  and  .065"  Everett  Hall,  pressroom  superin- 
fibreboard.  We  are  planning  to  tendent  of  the  Detroit  News, 
use  this  same  molding  medium  on  in  a  brief  talk  discussed  the  io- 
15/16"  shrinkage  for  the  present,  portance  of  supervision  in  the  reel 
at  least.”  room  on  flying  pasters. 

The  general  discussion  of  meth-  ■ 

ods  used  in  registering  color  mate  Arnold  Rover  Named 

received  from  outside  sources  re-  _i  kj  _ _ 

vealed  a  variety  of  suggestions  National  Ad  Manager 
but  offered  no  standard  methods.  Cleveland — Arnold  Royer  hw 

As  to  improving  stereotype  metal  been  named  manager  of  nationil 
to  produce  a  longer  press  run,  it  advertising,  the  Cleveland  Prtst. 
was  suggested  that  the  research  The  announcement  was  made  by 
department  determine  if  present  George  Carter,  business  manager, 
day  alloys  can  be  improved.  Mr.  Royer,  formerly  of  the  Dfr 

troit  office  staff,  replaced  Arthur 
Basic  Method  Described  Ardizone,  who  became  miu- 

For  C^ontroUing  Register  ^ger  of  retaU  advertising  of 
The  pressroom  session  was  un-  f/*^**’  »  i^s.tion  held  vacant  for 
der  the  joint  chairmanship  of  Earl  *1’^  years. 

R.  Weiskittel,  Youngstown  Vindi-  Announcement  of  a  replg^ 
cator,  and  W.  Watson  Southam, 

Southam  Newspapers.  I**  ^ 

Carl  Noble,  of  Electric  Eye  ^ 

Equipment  Co.,  said  the  problem  »  .|  n  n  rv 

of  controlling  running  register  is  MOll  HOOIXI  DOSS  UieS 
the  same  regardless  of  the  type  of  Milwaukee — ^Jordan  J.  Charles, 

printing  which  is  being  done.  48,  mailing  room  superintend^ 
“The  basic  method,”  he  said,  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Dailj 
“is  that  of  setting  up  a  reference  Press,  who  was  attending  the 
point  on  the  printing  cylinder  it-  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference, 

self.  We  have  a  timer  or  ae-  died  Tuesday  night  at  Emergency 

lector  switch  which  is  coupled  di-  Hospital  of  a  heart  ailment.  ^ 

rectly  to  either  the  plate  cylinder  had  been  employed  by  the  Daily 

shaft  or  an  extension.  We  frown  Press  since  1921. 
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SAMUEL  CANDLER  DOBBS 
1868-1950 

A  poor  farm  boy  and  a  multi- 
'  millionaire — two  personalities  yet 
one  and  the  same — marked  the 
outer  limits  of  the  career  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Candler  Dobbs. 

An  illiterate  farm  boy  who  rose 
to  become  one  of  the  great  and 
dynamic  forces  in  the  advertising 
profession  and  president  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company,  Dobbs  was 
one  of  the  fathers  of  modem  ad¬ 
vertising.  At  the  age  of  forty-one, 
having  already  established  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  reputation  for  himself 
in  advertising  and  sales  for  Coca- 
Cola,  he  was,  in  1909,  named 
President  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  America  (now 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America).  He  served  two  terms — 
two  years  that  saw  great  changes 
take  place  in  the  policies  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  advertising  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DcMs  believed  advertising 
is  valuable  only  if  true.  It  was  in 
his  acceptance  speech  as  president 
of  the  national  group  of  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  Mr.  E)obbs  inaugurated  a 
campaign  for  truth  in  advertising. 
From  then  on,  he  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  waged  an  unrelenting  war 


against  wildcat  advertising  schemes 
and  crooked  promoters.  He  and  his 
organization  drew  up  rules  of 
ethics,  barred  misleading  ads,  and 
generally  raised  the  tone  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  position  of  honesty 
and  good  taste  that  it  enjoys  today. 
His  work  won  for  him  the  title 
of  “founding  father  of  organized 
advertising  in  America”. 

During  his  presidency,  he  trav¬ 
eled  45,000  miles  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  and  spread  the  doctrine  of 
‘Tmth  in  Advertising”  far  and 
wide.  The  crusade  he  launched 
seemed  at  first  almost  a  lone  and 
personal  battle  but  the  torch  he 
carried  spread  into  flame  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  another.  He 
retired  from  office  recognized  as 
an  internationally  known  figure  in 
the  advertising  world. 

*  w  * 

JAMES  O’SHAUGHNESSY 
1863-1950 

James  O’Shaughnessy’s  greatest 
contribution  to  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  was  in  helping  to  organize 
the  modern  advertising  agency  sys¬ 
tem — its  standards,  practices  and 
business  methods. 

He  labored  with  others  for 
seven  years  to  form  the  Affiliated 
Associations  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  in  1916  and  a  year  later  its 
successor,  the  American  Associa- 
.tion  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Until 
M928  he  was  its  Executive  Secre¬ 


tary,  leading  it  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  pains  of  those  days  and  help¬ 
ing  to  start  it  on  its  great  record 
of  service. 

But  there  were  other  facets  to 
his  services.  During  World  War  I 
he  was  instrumental  in  forming 
the  Advertising  Agencies  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  135  agencies, 
which  donated  their  services  to  the 
government  and  gave  idea  adver¬ 
tising  an  acceptance  it  had  not 
had  before. 

He  was  always  interested  in 
youth  in  advertising  and  served  as 
marketing  lecturer  in  several  uni¬ 
versities.  He  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Chapter, 
American  Marketing  Association. 

He  had  a  genius  for  friendship 
because  he  liked  people  and  was 
always  trying  to  help  them.  Many 
advertising  leaders  of  today  owe 
much  to  his  friendly  counsel  and 
help. 

*  *  * 

CHARLES  COOLIDGE  PARLIN 
1872-1942 

Charles  Coolidge  Parlin  is  often 
called  the  father  of  marketing  or 
commercial  research.  In  1911  he 
organized  and  conducted  for  27 
years  a  Commercial  Research  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  the  first  marketing  re¬ 
search  organization  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  beginning  Parlin  had  no 


precedents  to  follow,  no  labora¬ 
tories  for  testing  and  few  profes¬ 
sional  contemporaries  with  whom 
to  consult.  His  initial  equipment 
consisted  largely  of  a  teacher’s 
training,  a  flair  for  speaking,  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  unbounded  energy. 

He  was  responsible  in  no  sm^ 
part  for  many  of  the  techniques 
used  today  in  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  research  and  the  methods 
of  presenting  to  business  execu¬ 
tives  the  results  of  such  techniques 
in  a  simple  understandable  fash¬ 
ion.  / 

His  early  studies  of  the  farm 
implement  industry,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  were  complete 
and  definitive  monumental  jobs. 
Nothing  like  them  had  ever  been 
produced  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business.  Out  of  them  came 
many  conclusions  that  have  had 
a  great  influence  on  marketing  and 
advertising  over  the  years.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Parlin  first  defined  the 
important  difference  between  con¬ 
venience  goods  and  shopping 
goods. 

Mr.  Parlin  was  also  a  pioneer 
in  selling  the  values  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  American  business.  He 
dramatized  for  the  salesmen  of 
America  the  opportunities  they 
had  to  use  advertising  to  sell  in¬ 
creasing  volumes  of  their  products 
to  wholesalers,  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 


That  Pays  for  Itself 


RfCfNT  INSTALLATIONS— Here  are  a  few  racant 
inttollalions;  Plain  Daalar,  Clavaland,  Ohio  *  Saattia 
Timat,  Saoltla,  Washington  •  Baaumont  Entarprisa  & 
Journal,  Baoumont,  Taxos  *  St.  Patarsburg  Timas, 
St.  Patarsburg,  Florida  *  Washington  Timas  Harold, 
Woshinglon,  D.C.  *  Also  many  othars,  nomas  fur- 
rtishad  upon  raquast. 


A  new  kind  of  foot-safety  is  paying  double  dividends  in  the 
Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Journal’s  pressroom.  It's  ALGRIP 
Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate — the  non-skid  accident- 
preventer  that  pays  for  itself  in  lower  insurance  premiums. 

Wherever  you  install  ALGRIP,  accident  rates  and  insurance 
rates  are  bound  to  tumble.  The  reason  is  ALGRIP’s  unique 
construction — abrasive  "grinding-wheel''  grain  rolled  densely 
and  deeply  into  steel  plate's  upper  portion.  This  rough, 
tough  abrasive  puts  hundreds  of  tiny  safety  brakes  in  every 
footstep — makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  slip  on  ALGRIP, 
even  on  steep  inclines!  Results:  Higher  morale,  higher 
production,  lower  insurance  premiums. 

Get  these  savings  from  safety,  starting  today.  Take 
a  moment  to  request  our  new  ALGRIP  Foot-safety 
Booklet,  AL-20.  Also,  ask  any  questions  you  wish; 
we’ll  be  glad  to  answer  them. 


THERE’S  NEVER  A  SLIP  ON  A.  W.  ALGRIP 


^Magnificotion  shows  even  distribution  of  abrosive 
groin. 


Over  125  Years  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making  CxperietKe 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 


■m 


editor 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


McLemore  Recalls  With 
Wit  and  Good  Writing 


He  rubbed  the  tonic  in  and  was  TT/wMcrrc  lif 

giving  McLemore  a  final  combing  J^UIlOVAO  yj 

when  the  boat  hit  a  coral  reef  25  T  in 

yards  off  shore  and  everybody  1j05©S  wiUiill 
started  jumping  into  the  water  to  HO  'T  ncc'  T 

wade  the  rest  of  the  way  to  attack.  /\lr  JjOSS 

McLemore  jumped  right  behind  a  Washington— The  Suprem;  p 

soldier  who  took  the  plunge  yell-  ^ourt  this  week  refused  to  reviti 
ing,  "For  God,  for  Country,  and  j^e  claim  of  a  newspaper  that  i  "f" 


By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


ONE  OF  US  IS  VmiNG!  By  Henry  * ‘ 

McUemore.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  '^O^e  There  WaS  a  helluva  gOOd 


for  Palmolive  Peet.”  He  knew  1945  decision  rendered  the  paper'll 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  Morotai,  besides  being  thickly  Associated  Press  membership 

populated  with  lepers,  provided  co-  valueless. 

Finally,  Pegler  said  to  McLe-  coanut  oil  for  Lever  Brothers.  Rennrter  Publishing  Co..  Inc. 


and  Company.  242  pp.  $3. 


Story  broke  in  this  town  yester¬ 
day.” 

“Kidnaping?”  McLemore  asked. 


coanut  oil  for  Lever  Brothers.  Reporter  Publishing  Co.,  Inc, 

Right  behind  McLemore  came  publishers  of  the  Independna 
his  barber.  When  the  Texan  ( Kan. )  Daily  Reporter,  said  it  had 
plunged  he  lost  his  rifle  in  the  acquired  the  newspaper  in  1940 
water.  So  he  hit  the  beach  un-  and  had  valued  the  AP  franchfat 


UcDc  fV.,.  i,:i _ _  c  piuiigcu  iic  lusi  nis  riuc  in  inc 

Henrv  fvnH  “Kidnaping?”  McLemore  asked,  water.  So  he  hit  the  beach  un- 

i^nUt  U  AfTi  •  replied.  “A  man  armed  and  madder,  McLemore  re- 

iniscencec  nf  MpT  Blogden,  a  rich  man,  Har-  calls,  than  a  coopful  of  drenched 

tarter.  Henrv  He  didn’t  stoop  or  crawl.  He 


and  had  valued  the  AP  franchfat 
at  $79,265.33  and  used  Rud 

for  income  tax  purposes.  I 

Later,  the  company  claimed.  R 


norter  Hpnrv  u/rnti*  cnrtrtc  fr»r  LsjKJvuan  x\ji  iiciis.  nc  uiun  I  2iiuop  or  crawl,  nc  i^aicr,  inc  voiiipaii>  vimurcu, 

Internatlnnal^  TM(*u/c  Crimson,  disappeared  ran  up  and  down  the  beach,  fire  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that 

then  for  the  United  Press  For  pP'"  room  in  the  Lake  Placid  his  Texas  eyes,  exhorting  his  com-  AP  by-laws  granting  exclusive  pri»- 


/•ioht  v,.t,ro  a: A  „  „  1  - rades  in  arms  at  the  top  of  his  ileges  within  a  particular  commm- 

for  U  P  and  wanH<*r<-H  all  McLemore  told  him  about  the  lungs;  “One  of  you  birds  hurry  up  ity  violated  anti-trust  laws,  had 

Unit^A  Smtl  and  TaJf^f  T  V  ’’’  and  said,  “I  and  get  hit.  1  gotta  have  a  rifle.”  eradicated  the  AP  asset  value,  c<»- 

Sg  i?' Mixed  in  he  coverfd  He  wanted  to  fight,  MeLemore  -quently  it  was  a  deductible  loss 

Missfssippi  Ss  politiSl  cZSn  7M  -a  He  ached  to ’drill  a  hole  The  company  asked  the  Bureaa 

tions,  and  disasters  including  war  ^  j  between  the  eyes  of  a  Jap.  “It’s  an  In^rnal  Revenue  and  the  U.  S. 

Apparently  he  met  a  lot  of  peo-  ^he  even-money  bet  that  if  he  didn’t  ^  ax  Court  to  allow  the  loss,  ha 

pie,  and  most  of  them  according  "^here  I  was  not  too  many  find  a  gun  he’d  charge  the  enemy  "'as  turned  down, 

to  this  book,  were  funny.  Not  all  ^^^^a  ^  thousand  things  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  one  hand  Commissio^r  h- 

for  he  has  the  kindest  storv  and  and  here  I  and  a  bottle  of  hair  tonic  in  the  fcrnal  Revenue  and  the  Tax 

the  hpst  I  Ik  ,  ,  "as  with  only  a  column  to  do.  I  other  ”  admitted  a  loss  had  been  suffered, 

hr^k  Ppiw  °  ‘  heard  about  the  kidnaping,  and  A  ,  •  ,  r  hut  the  10th  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 

brook  Pegler.^  ^  ^  ,  it' "k”/""  1“"".  „.k,  .APP-'s 


for  he  has  the  kindest  story,  and 
the  best,  I  have  read  about  West¬ 
brook  Pegler. 


other.” 

That  is  a  part  of  war. 

And  the  reminiscences  make 


admitted  a  loss  had  been  suffered, 
but  the  10th  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  determined  that  the 
holder  of  an  exclusive  franchise 


alone  for  the  U.P.,  discovered  him- 

self  covering  figure  skating  which  j  u  j-j  x 

he  had  never  seen  before  in  his  p 

life.  Sonja  Henie  was  trying  for  would  get  con- 

her  first  Olympic  championship,  ^'•^‘“’ations  from  h.s  office,  and 
and  Carl  Schaefer  of  Vienna  Pegler  asked  anxiously,  ‘ Are 

world  chamnion  wac  th,.r,x  hitting  the  front  pages?  Am  I 


vignettes  of  current  newspapermen. 

1700  Titles  Are  Listed 
On  Iron-Curtain  Europe 


world  champion,  was  there. 

U.P.  stories  would  go  to  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ice¬ 
land.  McLemore’s  stuff  had  to  be 
authentic.  But  he  didn’t  know  how 
to  score  ice-skating;  didn’t  know 


letting  you  down?” 


In  the  South  Pacific  McLemore 
recalls  landing  on  the  beach  at 


MID-EUROPE:  A  Sekytive  Biblioir-  •  •  nartinilar  territOI 

raphv.  Compiled  by  Jirina  Sitachova.  service  in  a  particular  lernioi 

New  York:  National  Committee  for  The  publisher  also  said 
a  Free  Europe.  4  West  67th  Street,  tfig  AP  decision  (June 

187  pp.  $2.  10/ICS  «...  !««««.-  “Kod  fK. 


In  its  petition  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  company  said  the  1945 
decision  in  the  AP  case  had  “effec¬ 
tively  wiped  out  one  of  the  feu- 
tures  of  an  AP  membership  to 
wit:  the  exclusivity  of  the  news 
service  in  a  particular  territory." 

The  publisher  also  said  that 


1945)  it  no  longer  “had  the  abfl- 
Mid-europe"  is  a  highly  selec-  ‘‘V  ‘o  exclude  any  other  newspa^ 


He  kept  praying  there  ^uld  be  a  beaches  a  good  going  able  books  and  documents  on  the 

race  as  he’d  knnw  whn  «/r>n  over.  McLemore’s  landing  boat  had  East-West  conflict  zone.  It  includes 


wheThVr'a'prrTAct'figur'e  ei^t  The  Navy  ^  ^figHgd  five  bibliograuhy  on  Tron^urtain  seJJh!"*  aL^  the?eT“^^^ 

counted  more  than  a  perfect  36.  fectively  compete  with  him.” 


race  as  he’d  know  who  won. 


He  felt  pretty  bad  about  his  ®  important  publications  of  the  last  Reporter  Clears 


copy  until  he  reached  his  hotel,  soldier  behind  him  said: 
There  he  found  a  wire  from  his  “Want  a  haircut?  ’ 


fifty  years.  It  should  help  to  fill 


Yo’  hair’s 


American  information  of  Murder  Suspect 


New  York  office  which  read,  “Con-  long  as  a  cat’s  tail.  Be  a  shame  if  I*'*®  controversial  area. 


is  controversial  area.  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Gene  MeUin, 

The  list  includes  pertinent  trea-  police  reporter  for  the  AriiW 


gratulations  on  your  story  of  the  you  got  killed  and  yo’  folks  had  .  ‘be  list  includes  pertinent  trea-  ponce  reporter  lor  inc 

kidnaping.  You  made  the  front  to  look  at  you  with  yo’  hair  the  ties,  works  of  reference,  and  schol-  Republic,  ** the 

page  of  the  Sun  and  the  Tele-  way  it  is.”  ^  classifies  Paul  Joseph  ^^heid^  26 

gram.”  McLemore  thought  he  was  jok-  some  1700  Western-language  books  charge  of  murderi^  Nath 

Kidnaping?  What  kidnaping?  ing  and  said,  “Okay,  I’d  like  a  that  deal  with  the  origin,  develop-  ron,  55  in  the  robbery  of  flie^ 

Thev’H  or*nf  nuts  in  Nfu/  Vnrk  K<»  haircut,  but  where  am  I  eoine  to  ment,  and  reasons  for  the  situation  ters  tailor  shop  last  Jan.  24. 


They’d  gone  nuts  in  New  York,  he  haircut,  but  where  am  I  going  to 
concluded.  Next  day  he  covered  get  one  out  here?” 


more  Olympic  athletes  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  hotel  in  the  evening. 


“From  me,”  the  soldier  said, 
leaning  his  rifle  up  against  the 


in  captive  Europe.  They  deal  with  suspect  was  to  have  gone  tm  trill 
the  Baltics,  Poland,  Czechoslovak-  for  first  degree  murder  within  * 
ia,  Hungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  feiw  days. 


luiiicu  lo  Ills  IMJICI  in  inc  evening.  leaning  ni»  line  uji  agaiiui  me  -  ,  _ .  .  o,,.....’®  -x-i.  .  i.  i-  .  j  iKa  till- 

More  congratulations.  Please  fol-  back  of  the  boat.  “I  was  a  barber  Yugoslavia,  Alania  and  Rms. a.  The  renter  bd^cved  t^ 
low  up  on  the  kidnaping.  in  Texas  before  Uncle  Sam  got  me.  of  X  x- 

It  confused  him  evL  worse  than  But  I  brought  my  scissors  and  T.®'’’  °f  uJa  TI 

the  figure  skating.  So  he  dropped  clippers  along.  Got  to  make  extra  Tn  A  ieek^ 

K.,  xkI  axki»i;«  ^i..k  monov  «ihx.n  von  «Koot  oranc  tofical  Scieuces,  published  With  the  chief  of  detectives  making  a 


by  the  Athletic  Club.  There  were  money  when  you  shoot  craps  as 
Paul  Gallico,  Damon  Runyon,  bad  as  I  do.” 

Quentin  Reynolds,  Arthur  Daley,  “Get  to  cuttin’,”  McLemore  told 
Bill  Corum,  Joe  Williams,  and  him. 


assistance  of  UNESCO. 


He  listened  to  the  talk.  The  first  wave  had  already  hit  Qjj  Jq  Annopolis 


but  no  one  said  anything  about  the  beach  when  the  soldier  with 
kidnaping.  Corum  was  counting  the  shears  said,  “Got  her  cut. 


Cincinnati — Ron  Linder,  20,  a 


long,  l,200-'mile  trip  to  check  w 
it,  although  five  witnesses  hw 
identified  Mr.  AJtheide  as  the  mu' 
they  saw  at  or  near  the  tailor  shop 
at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

Mr.  McLain  received  a  $5W 


Kiunaping.  i^orum  was  couniing  me  siicais  saiu,  vjui  iioi  wui.  - ,  — ,  -  -  -  „,nrk  in 

the  quarters  that  had  poured  out  V»'hat  about  some  tonic?  Yo’  hair  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carrier  in  newspaper  award  for  nis 

when  he  hit  the  slot  machine  jack-  is  dry  as  a  bunch  of  weeds.  And  Hamilton,  O.,  for  nearly  wven  1939  in  connection  with 

pot,  Mac  recalls;  Runyon  was  yo’  folks’ll  be  mighty  proud  to  years,  is  entering  Annapolis  Naval  viction  ^nd  exwution  o 

drinking  coffee,  and  Sonja  was  have  you  shipped  home  lookin’  Academy,  having  placed  45th  Burgunder  for  the  murder 

alone  in  a  corner,  sipping  at  a  beer,  neat.”  ■  •  among  3,000  taking  examinations.  Phoenix  automobile  salesm 
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UTom  VlrtOroilC  remember  well  the  fight  with- 

UUi  V  »  xywiWUo  in  the  organization  at  the  time  of 
__1  the  Rutledge  case.  That  was  the 

jOCQl  Xl^pOx  Ull^  sordid  murder  story  where  the 
T  J  V».-_  young  doctor  killed  the  man  who 

jX^&CL  Dj  iSuCICS  had  been  intimate  with  his  wife. 
Cumberland  Falls,  Ky.— Nor-  There  were  some  unpretty  parts 
nan  E.  Isaacs,  president  of  the  to  the  story.  But  they  were  essen- 
toociated  Press  Managing  Editors  tial  in  reporting  that  trial  in  Ce- 
Association,  accused  some  news-  Rapids,  Iowa.  Did  the  woman 
papers  June  13  of  failing  to  print  invite  the  intimacy  or  did  she  not? 
“essential  truths.”  He  said  those  What  had  she  told  her  husband? 
papers  are  helping  breed  thought  The  AP  reported  all  this  testi- 
control.  mony,  discreetly  as  possible  but 

Mr.  Isaacs,  managing  editor  of  awurately.  Small  town  publishers 
the  Louisville  Times,  addressed  a  htl  Ihe  ceiling.  This  wire  copy 
joint  meeting  here  of  the  Ken-  had  got  into  their  papers, 
tucky  Press  Association  and  As-  “One  owner  was  quite  candid, 
saiated  Press  Members  in  Ken-  He  always  hired  some  college  boy 
tucky.  and  told  him  to  take  the  AP  copy 

;  Mr.  Isaacs  said  newspapers  are  and  send  it  out — it  could  be 
Hosing  prestige  because  of  “one-  trusted.  Don’t  bother  to  edit,  don’t 
sided,  biased,  and  inefficient  cov-  bother  to  question.  Here  you  have 
erage  we  provide  in  our  local  the  first  open  admission  that  some 
communities.”  The  democratic  papers  do  not  even  attempt  to  edit 
rights  of  Americans  are  being  en-  their  own  copy,  have  no  interest 
dangered,  he  said,  “because  the  whatever  in  what  comes  over  the 
people  do  not  always  know  what  wires.  This  is  pure  shoes,  stock- 
is  happening.”  ings  and  packing  case  journalism. 

But,  he  said,  freedom  of  the  after  step,  the  AP  has 

press  cannot  possibly  mean  a  li-  j,jjQ  kind  of  stupid  re- 
^se  to  the  people  from  sistance.  And  in  case  after  case, 

^wmg.  And  we  keep  them  from  tj,e  AP  has  forced  through  the 
knowing  every  single  day  of  the  reform  and  as  a  result  of  it  every 
year  by  our  backward  and  arro-  newspaper  in  America  is  today  a 
gant  HKthods  of  operating  news-  better  newspaper,  no  thanks 

I**?*”'  „  ,  ,  to  its  owners  or  editors.” 

^  And  newspapers,  he  continued,  giiver  Gramling,  assistant  gen- 
are  backward  and  arrogant  when  ^ral  manager  of  AP,  told  the  Ken- 
they  virtually  refuse  to  cover  the  editors  that  the  release  of 

nws  of  their  communities.  Cer-  vvilliam  Oatis  from  prison  in 
tainly  it  is  tantamount  to  refusal  Czechoclovakia  was  heartening  but 
when  a  newspaper  employs  one  jj  didn’t  offer  newsmen  any  reason 
editorial  man  to  put  out  a  whole  in  their  constant  fight  for 

newspaper.  That  is  what  happens 
not  only  in  Kentucky,  but  in  many 
states.  One  additional  editorial  " 

man  would  not  mean  that  a  com-  _  *1, 

munity  would  be  well  covered,  but  Bill  WOUlQ  IrClY  lulG 
it  would  help.  Yet  newspaper  own-  Alter  Severance  Ends 
era  will  spend  their  money  in  al-  Sacramento  —  The  California 
mwt  every  way  but  the  right  way.  Legislature  passed  a  measure  that 
.  right  way  forbids  compensation  for  unem- 

and  only  way  for  a  newspaper  to  ,oyment  until  conclusion  of  any 
taild  financial  security  for  itself  p^^iod  covered  by  severance  pay- 
B  to  make  itself  indispensable  to 

Its  readers  And  there  is  only  one  jhe  Oakland  Post-Enquirer 

i<  L  suspended  in  September,  1951,  the 

y  covering  its  local  news.  The  state  Unemployment  Commission 
re  readers  you  gentlemen  have,  operated  under  a  ruling  that 

unemployment  funds  would  not 
.  Quality  begets  quality.  disbursed  during  the  period 

.  Isaacs  opened  his  talk  with  covered  by  severance.  That  ruling, 
***’®**8ht-  protested  in  several  cases,  will  be- 
ro  pattern  which,  he  said,  come  an  amendment  to  the  State 
tnre  1  unnoticed  by  some  edi-  Unemployment  Act  under  terms 
those  who  shrug  off  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
*  questioning  of  jf  approved  by  the  Governor. 

James  Weehsfler,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post.  ■ 

Rwisfance  to  Improvement  Oklahoma  PreSS 

Ine  Louisville  editor  also  told 

of  the  efforts  made  to  improve  Elects  P^llt  Phillips 
AP  service,  against  certain  ob-  Oklahoma  City — Milt  Phillips, 
*faoles.  publisher  of  the  Seminole  Pro- 

“A  good  deal  of  the  resistance,”  ducer,  was  elected  president  of  the 

M  said,  “has  come  from  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association  at  the 

Waller  papers  over  the  country,  annual  meeting  June  6. 

Many  owners  of  small  town  pa-  G.  T.  Newby,  Woodward  Coun- 
Wrs  did  not  want  the  AP  changed,  ty  Journal,  was  named  vicepresi- 
^ey  did  not  want  it  to  interpret  dent,  and  H.  Merle  Woods,  El- 
we  news,  or  even  to  report  it  Reno  American,  was  re-elected 
faithfully.  treasurer. 
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(.Advertisement) 


From  where  I  sit 
/^u  Joe  Marsh 


A  Little  Headworic 
Saves  a  Lot  of  Footwork 

“I  don’t  ever  aim  to  give  up  fish¬ 
ing,”  Pappy  Hayes  said  one  day — 
“but  the  older  I  get  the  less  I  like 
hiking  over  to  Pike’s  Creek.  Guess  I’ll 
have  to  bring  the  fish  nearer  to  me.” 

So  Pappy  went  and  got  his  nephew 
to  bulldoze  down  about  three  acres  of 
bottom  land.  Then  he  dammed  up  the 
little  stream  there. 

He  wrote  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service,  in  Washington,  and  got 
some  “blue  giUs”  and  bass  to  stock  it 
—free.  Pappy’s  idea  wound  up  giving 
him  (and  us)  just  about  the  best 
fishing  pond  in  the  coimty  .  .  .  right 
in  his  own  back  yard. 

'  From  where  I  sit,  Pappy  may  be 
older  than  some  of  us  but  his  mind  is 
active — and  open.  He’s  ready  to  listen 
to  anybody  with  an  idea.  That’s  why 
he  and  I  can  talk  on  any  subject — 
sometimes  about  his  preference  for 
buttermilk  and  mine  for  beer.  And 
though  we  disagree,  we  respect  each 
other’s  opinion.  That’s  neighborliness 
without  a  ''catch”  to  it. 


^oe, 
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41,752  tons,  and  to  44,616  in  ment — as  a  newsprint  manufactur- 
'Trees  to  News*  1918.  Before  leaving  for  war  Ma-  er,  “in  addition  to  his  other  duties,” 

rnntinued  from  vaee  12  jor  McCormick  also  laid  the  foun-  which  he  had  learned  in  the  Army 
_ P^se  ^  Tribune  fleet  of  ships  was  routine  for  a  leader.  “Trees 


.  ,  .  t-  .L  •  VT  *•  I  to  transDort  the  paper.  By  1920,  tj  News”  also  reviews  the  moves 
were  ^  Mexican  ‘^e  Tribune  was  consuming  62,441  of  other  publishers  into  the  field 

Guard  regiments  to  the  Mexican  ^  newsprint  manufacturing. 

o«,.c;nc  «hta;ni.rt  leaves  old  mill  and  subsidiaries  were  pro-  The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
han^f  TrS  ducing  69,970  tons.  founding  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 

as  they  could  to  hand  e  Tribune  paper  mills  Ontario  paper  company  arrived  on 


Fowler  Sees 
Mills  in  Best 
Position  Ever 

Montreal  —  ‘The  Canadia; 
pulp  and  paper  industry  is  today 
a  sound  industry — sounder  than  ;: 
has  ever  been  before,”  R.  M 


as  fhev  could  to  handle  Tribune  uucing  oy,yi\)  ions.  a  industry— sounder  tnan;: 

problems  fo  Chicago.  On  one  .  f"  1920,  the  Tribune  paper  mills  Ontario  paper  company  arrived  on  been  before,”  R.  M 

visit  Mr.  McCormick  faced  this  Canada  produced  7 Vi  per  cent  eb.  29,  1952.  Fowler  told  the  Investment  Deal- 

one;  The  Tribune’s  circulation  °f  I*’®  entire  Canadian  newsprint  arranged  to  mark  the  birthday  by  gjj  Association  meeting  June  12 

had  increased  33  000  in  1916  and  output.  In  1938,  Tnbune  mills  a  staff  dinner.  Colonel  McCor-  at  Bigwin  Inn,  Ontario, 
advertising  which  had  fallen  off  of  the  Cana-  mick,  who  had  walked  up  a  moun-  ^  stable  market  in  newspria 

in  the  business  slump  of  1914,  was  output.  In  1951,  the  Tribune  tain  in  the  snow  to  check  timber  bas  contributed  greatly  to  thispo- 

reaching  new  Under  Me-  consumed  195,312  tons  of  news-  and  thereafter  had  made  many  ^bion,  said  Mr.  Fowler,  who  i 

Cormick  pressure  the  Thorold  mill  P""*’  Oai/y  News  in  New  president  of  the  Canadian  Pulj 

had  done  the  best  it  could  that  York,  the  Tribune’s  sister  paper,  ceremony.  Nor  p^per  Association  and  Ne»> 

vSr  Sonly  two  piermachines  consumed  253,703  tons,  a  total  did  he  attend  a  ceremonial  throw-  print  A^ociation  of  Canada. 

—  3<!  889  Tons  of  newsprint  This  O'  449,015  tons  for  the  two  papers,  '"g  of  the  switch  at  Baie  Comeau  ^  ^be  operations  of  the  indusm 

was  Sil  TooJ  tonr  fewer  than  Of  the  Tribune  mills  in  Can-  to  start  power  production  at  the  ^^ber  thL  the  newsprint  section 

Sun  preShreoL^^^  .da  produced  359,572  ton,.  SeTseS  ii^toliJS  TtS.  follow'  «re  down  about  15  per  cent » 

the  same  period.  While  counsels  of  despair  guid-  pared  to  last  year,  Mr.  Fowler  rt- 

The  1917  shortage  was  bound  ^ ^  “S  n?  at  the  mTtn  nf  the  Newsprint  is  running  aheaj 

to  be  worse  and  every  publisher  *“  ^9-  3  and  1934  and  the  i^ice  Division  I  thoueht  what  a  all-time  recofi 

was  scrambling  for  paper.  So  the  vvas  dmpp.ng  to  $40  a  ton  Col-  level,  with  production  in  the  fc; 

young  Tribune  publisher  went  to  onel  McCormick  s  /ores|g;i/  and  f  ^  percent 

New  York  to  make  a  deal  directly  decisiveness  both  played  thejr  role.  then  '”• 

with  Jack  Davis,  a  newsprint  o  v  Kd  us  all  throuv^nfe  ”  sumption  has  been  nearly  3  jc 

broker.  He  was  due  back  soon  The  Zno  ifThe  Firsrnivi^ion  greater  than  in  1952. 

with  his  regiment  and  something  '"^s  good  and  that  a  time  wou  d  /he  motto  of  the  First  Division  ‘‘Consumers’  stocks  in  theU.S 

had  to  be  done  quickly.  come  when  newsprint  plants  would  »*•  are  somewhat  higher  than  they 

Decisiveness  is  a  third  quality  be  strained  to  rneet  their  demands.  ""  have  been  during  recent  yean  of 

that  stands  out  in  Colonel  McCor-  ^  ^  m  ^  ^  ^  shortage,”  Mr.  Fowler  said,  “aod 

mick’s  record  as  publisher  and  .'j  j’.  decided  to  complete  T  w/r  •  ‘f  ‘s  possible  to  say  if  the« 

newsprint  pioneer.  Feeble  purpose  fhe  bulling  of  a  big  paper  mill  v^nQpniQnf  Jr.#  Movin^  larger  inventories  will  be  coo- 
is  a  graveyard  of  good  intention.  Comeau.  ^  Yq  Petorsbuig  Times  f>hhcd  or  will  be  gradually  R- 

Time  to  weieh  factors  should  come  A  Wise  Decision  Aivah  h  •»-* _  duced. 


consumed  195,312  tons  of  news- 


with  Jack  Davis,  a  newsprint 
broker.  He  was  due  back  soon 
with  his  regiment  and  something 
had  to  be  done  quickly. 

Decisiveness  is  a  third  quality 
that  stands  out  in  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick’s  record  as  publisher  and 


sumption  has  been  nearly  3  per 


V'r^-  •  •  cent  greater  than  in  1952. 

The  motto  of  the  First  Division  “Consumers’  stocks  in  the  U.  S 

j-a-  la  ato  somewhat  higher  than  they 

crifire  tnn  ar.nf  ""  hh^e  been  during  recent  yean  of 


Time  to  weigh  factors  should  come 
before,  but  when  the  time  for  ac- 


BaiuCoimau.  To  St.  Petersburg  Times 

A  Wee  Decl,i.n  Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  32-year- 

The  wrisdom  of  this  decision  old  business  manager  of  the  Co¬ 


shortage,”  Mr.  Fowler  said,  “ami 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  if  the« 
larger  inventories  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  or  will  be  gradually  R- 
duced. 

“There  could  be  a  period  of  in- 


tion  arrives.  Colonel  McCormick  soon  became  obvious.  By  the  end  lumbus  fGa  J  Ledoer  -  Fnnnirpr  ventory  adjustment  and  it  is  a 

_ —  al,.  _ I..J-J  _ _ a  tn-iA  a1 _ a! _ ...  .  J-,,!. ,,.,1  aavnonclAn  flf 


apparently  concluded,  one  must  of  1934  the  paper  consumption  of 


stop  weighing  and  go  in. 


the  Tribune  in  Chicago  and  the 


In  New  York,  Jack  Davis  said.  Daily  News  in  New  York  had  been 
“The  only  uncommitted  newsprint  the  highest  in  their  history,  and 
I  know  of  anywhere  in  the  world  the  mill  at  Thorold  could  supply 


is  20,000  tons  on  the  West  Coast.” 
Through  Colonel  McCormick’s 


only  57  per  cent  of  it.  Colonel 
Mckformick  was  convinced  that 


mind  raced  the  freight  rate  of  $20  the  1934  price  of  $40  a  ton  was 
a  ton  to  Chicago — the  total  price  temporary.  His  new  plant  man- 


about  $1,400,000. 


ager,  Arthur  Schman,  who  had 


“That’s  the  only  paper;  either  been  a  lieutenant  under  McCor- 


that  or  nothing,”  said  Davis. 


mick  in  the  First  Division,  corrobo- 


“Telephone  immediately  and  rated  the  prediction  this  way: 
order  the  whole  lot,”  Colonel  Me-  “Cost  studies  have  demonstrat- 
Cormick  said.  Soon  an  angry  ed  to  me  that  no  mill  built  before 
voice  came  across  the  continent:  1930  can  possibly  operate  on  a 


will  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general 
manager  of  the 
St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  in 
September.  The 
position  is  a  new 
one  on  the  Times, 
of  which  Nelson 
Poynter  is  editor 
and  president. 

Prior  to  service 
in  the  Air  Foree, 


Chapman 


undoubted  fact  that  expansion  of  | 
capacity,  especially  in  Canada,  has 
ended  the  shortage  of  newsprint 
There  is  every  prospect  that  a  hith 
operating  rate  will  be  maintaincil 
but  we  are  unlikely  to  see  year 
after  year  operating  rates  ninnin{ 
higher  than  rated  capacity.” 

Noting  that  pulp  and  paper 
companies  are  much  stronger  than 
they  were  before  the  war,  due  to  a 
practice  of  plowing  back  eaminp 
at  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  Mr. 
Fowler  said  a  group  of  firms  rep- 


■mick  said.  Soon  an  angry  ed  to  me  that  no  mill  built  before  \|r.  Chapman  'worked  on  the  resenting  half  the  industry  shOT 

:e  came  across  the  continent:  1930  can  possibly  operate  on  a  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald,  pub-  *  growth  of  $284-millions  for  in- 

In  San  Fr^cisco  it’s  six  o’clock  basis  of  earning  interest  on  money  lished  by  his  father.  He  will  have  ventories  and  plants  between  1939 

the  morning  and  I’m  still  in  invested  with  a  price  of  newsprint  substantial  stock  holdings  and  be  ^951  while  in  the  same  period 


the  drowsy  Cali-  lower  than  $60.  The  price  in  years  ^  n^ember  of  the  bord  of  direct 
fomian.  But  he  accepted  the  order,  tc-  come  will  go  to  at  least  $60  Tinw*  Piiblkbino  r#* 

Hours  later  when  the  Californian  and  possibly  higher.”  ,  ® 

arrived  at  his  office,  half  a  dozen  in  1950,  an  extraordinary  ex- 

representatives  of  other  publishers  periment  was  made  at  the  Trib-  ^^ISplCICBCl  CoZTGCtlOn 

were  waiting  in  line  to  buy  the  une’s  plant  at  Baie  Cfomeau.  Ra-  Is  Bcisis  fOF  Suit 

f/had  dioactive  iodine  was  used  in  mak-  Salem,  Ore.— A  $10,000  « 

t  had  been  bought  at  6  a.m.  ing  of  one  reel  (4  tons)  of  news-  alleging  defamation  of  his  repi 

Tnbune  Fleet  print.  The  purpose  was  to  trace  Hnn  ufac  liinA  1  acrainct 


bstantial  stock  holdings  and  be  a 

member  of  the  bord  of  directors  reduced  by  owt 


Salem,  Ore. — A  $10,000  suit 
alleging  defamation  of  his  reputa- 


$90-miliions. 

Today,  he  said,  drawing  a  coih 
trast  wiffi  the  “unhappy  history’ 
of  25  years  ago,  there  is  no  news¬ 
print  capacity  in  excess  of  proves 
rates  of  demand  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  hope  that  individual  com- 


Tnbune  Fleet  print.  The  purpose  was  to  trace  tion  was  filed  June  1  against  the 

In  May,  1917,  Major  McCor-  the  distribution  of  pulp  stock  Statesman  Publishing  Company  by  the  right  and  the  wrong  ways 

mick,  sworn  into  federal  service,  through  the  newsprint  sheet  and  Thomas  W.  Gilmore,  who  claimed  "larket  their  products, 

reported  to  General  Pershing  in  thus  to  study  how  pulp  fibers  are  a  news  item  of  May  16  errone-  .  Production  coste  and  taxauw 

Paris.  He  was  assigned  to  the  meshed  and  interlocked  in  the  ously  Identified  him  as  being  ?f®  1®#“*  i**  ,  Ad 


laiia.  lie  yvcia  osMgncu  lo  me  iMviveu  n.v  ousiy  loeminea  nim  as  oeing  *  r  Anil 

Fifth  Field  Artillery,  First  Di-  paper-making  process.  Mill  oper-  charged  with  obtaining  money  for  w 

vision.  His  cousin  and  co-editor  ators  were  delighted  with  the  ex-  fahe  pretenses.  evra  shareholders,  he  added,  na 

of  the  Tribune,  Captain  Joseph  periment.  At  last  they  had  a  gasis  of  the  suit  was  a  typo-  little  practice  in  weighing  ^ 
Patterson,  became  a  battery  com-  method  of  following  fibers  through  graphic  error.  The  letter  “G”  had  comparative  advantage  of  hi^ 

mander  in  the  42nd  Division.  Be-  the  mill  without  interruption  of  been  left  off  Mr.  Gilmore’s  name  curreiU  dividends  and  long-ienu 


mander  in  the  42nd  Division.  Be-  the  mill  without  interruption  of  been  left  off  Mr.  Gilmore’s  name  curreiu  oiviaenus  ana  mu 

fore  leaving  for  France,  Major  Me-  the  manufacturing  process.  in  a  public  record  about  his  mar-  "nancial  strength. 

^rmick  took  time  to  approve  the  Mr.  Wiegman  has  written  a  riage  license  application.  A  proof-  __  ^  *  » 

installation  of  a  third  paper  ma-  meaty  and  fascinating  story.  It  reader  caught  the  error  but  the  TV  GuiClG  UpstatG 


chine  at  Thorold  and  of  two  sul 
phite  digesters. 


records  pretty  definitively  the  his-  corrected  line  was  inserted  in  the  Beginning  with  its  June  26  issu^ 


phite  digesters.  tcry  of  an  American  publisher’s  wrong  place  and  appeared  in  the  TV  Guide  will  be  available  to  r» 

In  1917  newsprint  production  at  successful  pioneering — and  40-odd  other  story.  Correction  notes  were  dents  of  Rochester,  Buffalo  sd® 

the  Tribune  mill  in  Canada  rose  to  years  of  distinguished  accomplish-  printed  the  next  day.  Syracuse. 
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Which  major  pen  company 
spent  $620,684  in  newspapers? 

One  of  this  country’s  best  known  and 
oldest  pen  and  pencil  manufacturers 
finds  newspai)er  advertising  much  to 
his  liking.  $620,684  worth.  Being  a 
consistent  newspaper  advertiser,  his 
Advertising  Manager,  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Public  Relations  Director  all 
have  to  stay  right  on  top  of  newspaper 
news.  Where  do  they  get  it?  In  Editor 
&  Publisher,  naturally.  It’s  the  only 
place  for  advertisers  and  agency  men 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TtMES  TOWER.  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

Strvlag  N»w$pap»r$,  Ag9ael»t  and  Newspaper  AdvHttan  for  49  fears  No.  4t  of  a  Sariat 


to  find  out  everything  about  news¬ 
papers.  And  that  includes  your  news¬ 
paper,  too.  Are  you  running  a  sched¬ 
ule? 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Beslness  for  Too 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  netospaper  space 
amony  oyencies  and  advertisers  read 
&  Publisher 
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ICMA  REPORT  “Fourth,  I’d  yell  to  high  heaven  zines,  books  and  newspapers  shall 

""  for  the  production  department  to  profit  from  a  greater  interest  ii 

•  Y  T  <  Oi  1  set  that  paper  printed  early  and  news  by  more  and  more  peo- 

deUv-  pie.  . . . 

w*  0  Ww  ered  promptly.  We’ve  got  to  de-  “These  are  but  a  few  of  the  op- 

*  T  y  ^'ver  a  newspaper  into  the  homes  portunities  and  challenges  that  fact 

^  jn  nC©  subscriber  wants  to  newspapers  today. 

AAAWA  read  jj — not  the  time  our  editors  “The  best  salesman  knows  awl 

_  .  AVTOA  n  .  and  production  people  want  to  sells  his  product. 

Ma^inac  Island-ANPA  Pres-  except  our  own,  inevitably  will  print  it.  “I  know  I  have  been  guilty  it 

Idem  George  C.  Biggers  threw  out  shrink  circulations  and  that  we  g  the  past  of  participating  in  ^ 

a  warning  flare  signal  to  circula-  cannot  afford.  acnooi  mews  «ale«  nromotions  based  m 

tion  managers,  asserting  that  news-  .^Neither  do  I  go  for  the  theory  tu7eSl!-’e  mnanlStion  on  momo  some  rather  Lperficial  sideliw  i. 
papers  cannot  continue  to  increase  that  advertising  rates  can  be  raised  order  to  win  new  readers.  This  h 

subscribers  whenever  bring  in  any  amount  of  o^hnnU  r^nle^miist  perhaps  justified  in  attracting  i 

additional  revenue  is  needed.  revenue  that  the  publication  needs.  customer. 

The  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  I’ve  heard  for  years  the  theory  no.lllan'H  ih<>ir"timT'^ir^L*^a*^nre  “But  the  only  way  we  can  keep 

(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  ^ -i  tatl  that  reader  sold  is  by  getting  hia 

told  International  Circulation  double  your  rates,  and  let  the  ad-  7  J®.  interested  and  keeping  him  inter- 

Managers  Association  members  vertiser  buy  a  half-page  advertise-  *7 v^.r  ested  in  the  whole  product, 
here  that  he  sees  evidences  that  ment  instead  of  a  full  page;  or  a  ‘  “Shouldn’t  we  concentrate  on 

newspai^rs  are  reaching  the  point  quarter-page  instead  of  a  half-  J.,,  *1  {7  sales  more  on  the  whole  product: 

of  diminishing  returns  when  it  page,  and  that  if  all  advertisements  ?  reaaers  in  me  newspaper  ad- 

comes  to  subscription  rates.  Mr.  were  reduced  accordingly,  all  the  vertising  pays. 

Biggers  was  the  Friday  luncheon  advertisers  would  still  be  even  one  “Sixth,  I’d  keep  after  your  ad-  “Should  we  not  use  more  of  out 

speaker  at  the  three-day  ICMA  with  another  and  no  one  would  vertising  manager  to  get  that  local  ^bout  new- 

meeting  which  opened  June  18.  have  any  advantage  over  the  other.  into  the  paper;  especially  papers  which  are  as  skilfully  jm- 

Circulation  Totals  Down  People  get  enthusiastic  about  this  department  stores  and  the  food  paj-gj  as  are  those  of  magazmcs 

“Each  succeeding  price  increase  line  of  reasoning  once  in  a  while  stmes  and  the  drug  stores.  And  j.ajjjo  and  television? 
that  has  been  put  onto  the  sub-  nnd  cite  the  English  newspapers  id  needle  the  tar  out  of  nim  to  “Too  often  we  regard  promotioi 

scriber  during  the  past  year  or  so,”  and  what  a  tremendous  success  sell  color  advertising  because  Id  ads  as  fillers  or  to  promote  » 

he  said,  “has  meant  that  it  was  they  are  with  big  circulations  and  certain  that  with  more  and  gadget  that  can  be  obtained  for  > 
more  difficult  than  ever  for  that  sniall  advertising  linage.  niore  color  advertising  m  the  subscriptions.  These 

newspaper  to  regain  its  former  cir-  “I  submit  to  you  that  America  paper,  advertisers  would  get  ^tter  gadgets,  particularly  as  incentira 
culation  totals.  And  so,  we  are  was  not  built  on  any  such  eco-  would  be  foj- news  boys,  undoubtedly  have  i 

seeing  price  increases  wipe  out  nomic  theory.  Mass  production  in  attracted  by  the  "tight  and  mod-  pj-opgr  function,  but  our  job  pri- 

duplication  of  circulation;  many  this  country  has  led  to  fast  mer-  *•  marily  is  to  produce  and  sell  great 

families  are  stopping  that  second  chandising  and  vigorous  advertis-  Finally,  lets  mok  the  situation  newspapers.  Let’s  never  lose  sight 
and  third  newspaper  that  they  for-  ing  and  the  goods  must  be  sold,  squarely  in  the  face.  Radio  and  target.” 

merly  took  in  order  to  be  fuUy  Reduced  sizes  of  ads  will  not  move  television  fill  places  in  the  ^heme  , 

informed.”  the  merchandise  at  the  rate  that  it  of  things;  they  beat  us  to  the  ^o- 

He  nninted  out  total  circula-  ^“*1  ^e  moved.  We  are  a  volume  P’e  with  spot  news  and  they  fur-  IMeWSprmt  Usage 

tions  an,inki°“and  nUSr,  nation  We've  grown  and  thri«d  ^  fine  entertainment  and  amn*.  Increased  in  May 

are  not  keeping  pace  with  popula-  on  it.  We  can  t  go  bwkward  and  •  _pu,~Tinners  have  their  Consumption  of  newsprint  by 

tion  growth.  He  warned  of  the  ve°oM  on^Ti‘7  o^eSdfng  P’^^e  in  the  ?un  md  can  keep  it  tScenrowte 

rSr'^rra^drXed^a  our 'Sarkeu  anX^Sies^mt'  7“ 

six-point  “platform”  for  circula-  tng  our  circulations,  increasing  our  ^ook  me  th^  retuws  to  r^  1952,  and  inventories  at  the  end 

tion  managers  to  stand  upon  in  advertising  linage  and  improving  ^ am  satined.  We  mmt  print  jbe  1952 

their  future  relations  with  pub-  product,  and  we  cannot  think  thenl^t^H  a  *“PP’y- 

Ushers.  He  said:  of  shrinking  all  of  these  t^e  r^der  wants  them  and  at  a  ^be  ANPA  reporting 

“First  if  I  were  vou  fellows  I  prospering.  price  that  even  the  lowest  income  ^  „e«- 

brackets  can  afford  to  pay.  We  Mav.  1952.  or  in 


Biggers  Urges  ‘Slow 
On  Price  Increases’ 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


wouldn’t  be  such  an  eager-beaver  ^  "-“j;  produce  a  product  that  no  ^7  ;7',‘  ‘rfiv/W 

any  more  about  offering  to  raise  Secondly,  if  I  were  you  fellows  one  can  afford  to  do  without.” 


Better  Carriers  Needed 


print  than  in  May,  1952,  or 


the  price  of  the  product  to  the  I’d  keep  working  at  building  a  fine  "  °  •  day  editions  in  May  this  year;  four 

reader  and  help  get  that  additional  carrierboy  organization.  I’d  keep  in  1952  and  1951.  In  live  monm 

revenue  the  publisher  needs.  You  after  my  publisher  to  let  me  spend  Walters  On  TV  f 957  toJ!  a"s^SS  S 

fellows  study  your  markets,  an-  some  money  on  recreation  for  ■  .j  tons,  as  comparcu 

alyze  your  population  figures,  see  those  boys,  and  keep  a  continu-  _ continued  from  page  11  1,890,744  tons  in  1952. 

how  many  families  there  are  in  ous  advertising  campaign  running  _  Wim  one  work  day  less  in  . 

your  market  and  keep  in  mind  all  in  my  paper  selling  boys  and  their  news.  That  time  is  much  less  ex-  man  in  the  same  month  o 

levels  of  income;  determine  what  parents  on  the  great  benefits  to  pensive  than  television  time  Yk-  North  American  prod^uction  m 

the  advertisers  in  that  market  must  be  derived  from  carrying  papers;  cause  of  the  comparative  simplicity  newsprint  fell  off,  and  tor 

have,  for  we  have  always  boasted  the  dignity  of  work  and  earning  of  radio  operation.  The  result  is  a  months  the  total  produrtion  o 

fkiof  „/A„ivi  vIavUv.v.,.  va..,.  «-o,.vate  mnnev-  loarninn  Virwvi/  tn  ell  r>r>A  greater  freoucncv  of  news  broad-  L.  S.  and  Canadian  mills 


that  we  could  deliver  our  markets  money;  learning  how  to  sell  and  greater  frequency  of  news  broad- 


to  the  advertiser  better  than  any  collect  and  have  a  profit  at  the  casts.  vc 

other  medium — and  then  it  is  up  end  of  the  week.  “As  a  result,  to  meet  the  time  with 

to  you  fellows  to  get  the  circula-  “Third,  I’d  be  after  my  manag-  convenience  of  listeners,  we  as  tons,  comp^e 

tion  that  is  necessary.  Let  the  ing  editor  to  see  to  it  that  the  newspaper  people  must  resurvey  ^ 

publisher  decide  where  he  must  contents  of  the  paper  is  right.  Ra-  radio  competition.  We  feared  it  *952. 

get  that  extra  dollar  that  he  needs  dio  and  television  competition  is  once  and  then  found  our  fears  .  " 

to  make  both  ends  meet.  real  and  potent  and  must  be  met.  unfounded.  There  is  no  need  for  Coronation  ISSUGS 

“Personally,  I  have  no  patience  We  cannot  take  anything  away  hysterical  fear  now — ^but  under  The  Melbourne  (Australia) 
with  the  theory  that  is  advocated  from  them,  but  we  can  add  a  great  the  changed  conditions  there  is  News  Pictorial  issued  a  sp®'-'" 
in  many  spots  that  the  reader  must  deal  to  our  own  effectiveness  by  need  for  genuine  concern.  color  Coronation  supplement  <» 

pay  the  freight;  that  the  subscrip-  watching  them  and  giving  our  “Accepted  as  a  challenge,  this  32  pages  filled  with  Coronati^ 
tion  price  of  daily  newspapers  can  readers  whatever  it  is  that  they  radio  competition  is  good  for  us.  pictures  and  special  stories.  An 
and  will  go  to  this  figure  or  that  miss.  If  I  were  you.  I’d  encour-  If  we  ignore  it,  some  of  us  might  affiliated  newspaper,  the  Afe/fco*"™ 
figure,  depending  upon  whatever  age  your  editors  to  take  positions  awaken  some  day  to  find  we  had  Herald  on  June  3  carried  sevew 
is  needed  to  show  a  profit  for  the  editorially  and  be  vigorous  in  sup-  permitted  readers  to  shift  their  pages  of  radio  pictures  along 
publication.  Indiscriminate  price  port  of  all  good  things  for  the  news  habits  to  our  detriment.  the  Coronation  story.  Jack  up¬ 
rises  put  upon  our  subscribers  home  town  and  home  state.  Ra-  “If  we  are  constantly  alert,  we  Hams  is  managing  editor  of 

without  regard  for  anyone’s  needs  dio  and  TV  cannot  editorialize.  all,  television,  radio,  news  maga-  newspapers. 
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Consistent  Newspaper  Advertising  Builds 
Peak  Distribution  for  KRUEGER’S  Beer 


In  extending  its  distribution  northward  along  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  the  G.  Krueger  Brewing  Co.  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  utilized  New  England’s  newspapers 
to  help  in  the  job. 

In  1952,  Krueger’s  distribution  among  New  England 
retail  outlets  had  reached  44%.*  Consistent  adver¬ 
tising  in  New  England’s  local  newspapers  greatly 
helps  to  create  a  demand  for  any  product.  And  with 
demand  it  becomes  much  easier  to  open  new  outlets. 
New  England’s  newspapers  are  the  ideal  media  to 


•  Annual  survey  of  "Retail  Distribution  of  Beer,  Ale  &  Wine" 
compiled  by  the  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau. 


Sell  New  England 
with  newspapers 


breathe  life  into  sales.  Because  of  their  unique  per¬ 
sonal  flavor,  they  command  a  high,  intense  reader- 
ship  that  carries  over  to  advertising.  When  you  sur¬ 
round  your  message  with  the  interesting,  readable 
hometown  news  that  New  Englanders  look  forward 
to  every  day,  you’re  giving  your  advertising  the 
best  break  in  the  world  to  sell  your  product. 


Schedule  these  newspapers  soon.  Once  you  do,  you 
won’t  take  them  off  the  list. 


MAINE— B«nqor  Daily  Na«n  (M) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timai  (E),  Baiv- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prass  (M),  Rutland  Dally 
Htrald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Bolton  Globa 
(MRE),  Bolton  Globa  (S),  Bolton 
Post  (M),  Bofton  Poit  (Sj,  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarpriia  &  Timai  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timai,  Hyannit 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Nawi  (E). 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardner 
Nawi  (E),  Havarhlll  Gazatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MRE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E).  Naw  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Timai  (S),  Naw 
Bedford  Standard-Timai  (E),  North 
Adami  Tramcript  (E),  Pittiflald 
BarkiMra  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gaiatta  (E),  WaltMm  Nawi 
Tribuna  (E),  Worcaitar  Talagram 
and  Evanlng  GaMtta  (MAE), 
Worcaitor  Sunday  Talagram  (S), 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchaitar 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp- 
ihira  Sunday  Nawi  (M,EilS) 

RHODE  ISLAND— Wait  Warwick 
Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily  Timai  (E), 
Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Provi- 
danca  Journal  (M),  Providanca 
Journal  (S).  Wooniockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Anionia  San- 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Poit  ($), 
Bridgeport  Potf-Talagram  (MEE), 
Briitol  Praii  (E),  Danbury  Nawi- 
Timai  (E),  Hartford  Courant  m), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timai  (E),  Maridan  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MAE),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  New  Haven  Rao^litar  (EAS), 
Naw  London  Day  (e),  Norwidi 
Bullatin  and  Record  (MAE),  Tor- 
rington  Ragiitar  (E),  Watarbury 
Republican  A  Amarican  (MAE), 
Watarbury  Rapublican  (MAS). 
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SYNDICATES 


Newspaperman  ^Retires  * 
Into  Syndicate  Field 


its  editor  bought  the  feature  im¬ 
mediately.  With  that  one  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  my  hat  I  proceeded 
to  solicit  other  contracts,  and  with¬ 
in  10  days  I  had  three,  and  with 
that  I  inaugurated  the  service. 
Within  the  month  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  a  couple  of  oil  fields,  and 


R&T  Syndicate  Otters 
'Russia:  What  Next?'  Series 
“Russia:  What  Next?”  by  Isaac 
Deutscher,  a  12-installment  con¬ 
densation  of  the  book  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Oxford  Press,  is  offered 
for  immediate  release  to  newspa¬ 
pers  by  the  Register  and  T*b- 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


They  used  to  worry  about  what  “So  I  turned  to  the  old  truism  was  an  old  ‘fire-eater’,  and  that  I  »»  t  h  h  ‘ 
happens  to  reporters  when  their  which  has  been  enunciated  many  vvould  get  nowhere,  but  I  called  Mr.  Deutscner,  wno  was  m  ttt 
legs  give  out.  but  now  the  ques-  times  by  a  lot  of  good  editors.  I  upon  him  anyhow  and  in  less  than  Polish  I™ 

tion  is  what  happens  to  them  when  decided  to  build  my  new  future  lo  minutes  he  agreed  to  buy  the  his  expulsion  m  lyjz,  naa 

the  retirement  plan  comes  in.  One  upon  the  thing  I  knew  best  how  to  feature  exclusively  in  his  county. 

man  who  found  his  own  solution  do.  For  27  years  I  had  devoted  “i  nncr  the  end  of  the  first  American  P  ^  . 

— and  recommends  it  for  others —  practically  all  my  time  to  writing  »  niWeH  nn  a  counle  of  ™^8azines,  ^ 

is  Howard  Kegley,  a  veteran  news-  oil  field  news.  In  that  time  I  had  Sional  naSers  M  riiSs  since  biographies  of  Stalin  and  Trotsky, 

man  who  now  runs  the  Californu  represented  an  important  daily  \  -  ♦!?- ^cvnHirate  l’  have  I'j-  •  r*  kjj 

On,  News  Syndicate,  a  cozy  one-  newspaper  as  well  as  a  couple  of  s^^rting  y  ,  Editors  Copy  Adds 

man  operation,  from  his  home  in  oil  trade  journals,  and  had  oc-  served  from  sa  to  nine  n^spa-  Editoricd  Cartoon 

Los  Angeles.  casionally  done  special  jobs  of  oil  .  Editor’s  Copy  of  Orangeburg, 

Mr.  Kegley  had  rounded  out  "®'''s  writing  for  other  publications.  prcmably  is  smarter  to  na  g  announces  that  it  has  added 

years  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times _  ‘Two  weeks  before  the  ‘day  of  ^  reasonable  number  of  good  pa-  ^  weekly  editorial  cartoon  to  hi 

27  of  them  as  oil  and  minimi  edi-  execution’  I  suddenly  decided  Pf*^  ^  considerable  number  gyn^jcate  package.  The  cartoon, 
tor — ^when  he  reached  retirement  that  I  would  syndicate  a  column  of  small  ones,  for  the  latter  are  drawn  by  T.  M.  Rogers,  will  be 
age  in  March,  1950.  Before  joinine  news.  I  didn’t  decide  to  harder  to  please  and  not  so  easy  humorous  and  non-partisan,  die 

the  Times  he  had  worked  on  the  ** — ^  decided  to  do  it.  to  do  business  with.  svndicate  says.  Release,  in  mat  or 

Davenport  (la.)  Times,  the  Ogden  ^  ^  hst  of  six  important  daily  Special  Assignments  proof  form,  begins  this  month. 

(Utah)  Standard,  the  Fort  ColUnx  newspapers  in  the  State,  and  to  the  .x.  i  i  Th®  cartoon  is  the  third  featuR 

(Colo.)  Express  and  pawS  S  managing  editor  of  each  I  wrote  1“  t^<l'hon  to  the  regular  col-  ^^ded  to  the  syndicate’s  servkt 
Wverside,  Pasadena  and  Pomona  ^  letter,  explaining  who  I  was  and  omn,  Mr.  Kegley  handles  individ-  sjugg  Editor  Edward  H.  Sims  ac- 
Calif.  Here’s  his  story  of  how  hp  "'hat  I  intended  to  do.”  oal  assignments  for  newspapers  quhed  sole  ownership  recently.  AD 


made  up  my  mind  to  call  on  the  une  Syndicate.  The  senes  de^ 
editor  of  a  newspaper  in  that  ter-  >vith  current  trends  in  the  Soviet 
ritory.  Poeple  had  told  me  that  he  government  and  potential  foreip 
was  an  old  ‘fire-eater’,  and  that  I  u 


feature  exclusively  in  his  county.  American  newspapers  and 

“Long  before  the  end  of  the  first  magazines,  and  is  the  author  of 
year  I  had  picked  up  a  couple  of  biographies  of  Stalin  and  Trotsky. 


Editor's  Copy  Adds 
Weekly  Editoricd  Cartoon 
Editor’s  Copy  of  Orangeburg, 
S.  C.,  announces  that  it  has  added 


svndicate  says.  Release,  in  mat  or 
proof  form,  begins  this  month. 

The  cartoon  is  the  third  feature 
added  to  the  syndicate’s  service 
since  Editor  Edward  H.  Sims  ac¬ 
quired  sole  ownership  recently.  AD 


What  Mr.  Kegley  intended  to  do  trade  magazines,  and  helps  subscribing  papers  now  have  ac- 


As  soon  as  retirement  nlanc  was  to  supply  statewide  coverage  papers  prepare  special  oil  industry  {.ggs  to  the  syndicate’s  Washington 

^  plans  _ . _  ,  _  ArlWirtTic  Wa  olcrk  toVAc  >i!c  ou/n  _ Pink 


came  into  vogue — a  matter  of  business  in  three  col-  editions.  He  al^  takw  his  own  office  in  the  National  Press  Club 


about  15  years  ago _ I  began  nlan-  umns  a  week  of  about  1,000  words  photographs.  Priority  is  given  the  for  special  queries,  and  clients  are 

A _ a  .«  ..  F  _ 1  TT. _ a1 _ _ _ _ _ U  Vl^-^WAVAV*  ^A  T’AA.  n  /«r\1limn  nfl 


ning  toward  the  time  when  the  assumed  that  there  would  column,  however,  for  he  rec-  receiving  a  regular  column  on 

*Ktn  fotwan..*  _ _ U  1 _  A  .  Ka  o  kolf  .-IrkTAn  mamavo  In  naniTAC  thp  riPPH  fciF  mAAtlTIff  hilC  racVAKlotrv  Kv  TYr  Orin  R.  YosL 


big  family’  would  become  fed  un  f’®  a  half  dozen  papers  in  Califor-  ognizes  the  need  for  meeting  his  psychiatry  by  Dr.  Orin  R.  Yost, 

^  .1 - u  - :ii: —  medical  director  of  the  Edgewood 


with  having  me  around.  Across  a  which,  though  unwilling  to  papers’  deadlines 


stretch  of  about  10  years  I  tried  *’^®®f  ^le  cost  of  maintaining  a  full-  a  one-man  syndicate  such  as  Sanitarium. 

specializing  as  a  free  lance  in  many  ***”®  editor,  would  be  willing  his,  Mr.  Kegley  sums  up,  must  be 

lines  which  promised  to  endure  ways.  He  turn-  “managed  with  reasonable  intel-  News  and  Notes 


lines  which  promised  to  endure  ways.  He  turn- 

far  into  the  future.  I  took  a  brief  "^ht. 

whirl  at  writing  aviation  codv  but  “I  selected  what  I  regarded  as 


wftirl  at  wnting  aviation  copy,  but  ^  selected  wnat  l  regarded  as 
found  it  a  little  too  technical  for  f^^®  outstanding  prospect  in  the 


ligence  and  the  diligence  which  its  Several  bills  suggesting  income 


subscribers  have  a  right  to  expect  relief  for  working  mothers, 


fast  progress.  I  tried  popular  sci-  state,”  he  reports,  “and  wrote  its 
ence,  but  the  magazines  that  were  managing  editor  an  airmail  special 


in  return  for  their  money.  Copy 
should  sparkle  with  fresh  news. 


row  pending  in  Congress,  w« 
introduced  as  a  result  of  a  series 


aKi«  .  j  - -  j  I-  ■"  -I  j  .  .u-  j  ¥  “This,”  he  concludes,  “was  my  of  articles  by  Sylvia  Porter,  Post- 

men  ^  answer  to  retirement:  a  sort  of  Hall  Syndicate  columnist.  Con- 

m  but  rteii  ra  ^  *  leawakening  to  something  a  good  gressmen  have  requested  Miss  Por- 

ers,  but  their  rates  were  not  at-  mg  five  days  1  wrote  a  similar  let-  Zu _ u _ _ i,.ai.iarinB. 


ers,  but  their  rates  were  not  at¬ 
tractive. 


ing  five  days 


Happ J  hobby  for  hubbj 


ter  to  his  biggest  competitor  and  ^  newspaper  which  might 

be  perfectly  willing  to  let  one  get 


deal  better  than  a  humdrum  exist-  ter’s  comments  on  the  legislation. 


be  perfectly  willing  to  let  one  get  The  characters  in  Lyman 
into  a  rut  because  he  had  only  a  Young’s  adventure  strip,  Tim 


OOOOT  lor  MftUlfUT  few  months  yet  to  serve.  I  am  "pier’s  Luck,”  who  have  for  somt 

certain  that  there  are  more  writers  bm®  been  speaking  a  brand  ol 
...  is  working  in  the  home  workshop . . .  build  a  who  have  been  ‘killed’  by  news-  Africanese  that  came  right  out  ot 


playpen  for  small  fry,  wiro  a  fan  or  fence,  tone  ,£”1^  ““  In*  to  ba.e’m A 

up  a  tv  speaker  or  mechanize  a  baby  sitter,  add  a  papers  that  have  been  ‘killed’  by  Word  has  been  received  from 
guestroomtothedoghouse,  or  dowel  a  joint.  Its  ^  ,  lesentaUve  in  South  Africa  that 

easy  as  eating  pie  for  followers  of  "„nh.re'  a7  .“STany 


Mr.  Fix-It 


writers,  with  special  knowledge  of  i,’ published,  not  in  English  or 


papers  that  failed  to  sense  their  Mr*  Young’s  imagination  are  ,80- 
special  talents  than  there  are  news-  *"8  to  have  to  learn  the  real  tning 


resentative  in  South  Africa  that 
the  strip  has  been  sold  to  Bantu 
World,  a  Johannesburg  newspaper 


agriculture,  aviation,  travel,^  moy-  Afrikaans,  like  most  African  pa- 


by  Harold  Smith . .  .the  dean  of  the  do-it-yourself  school. .  .who  which  there  is  wide  reader  mterest, 
,  ,  .i  r  .1  who  could  syndicate  themselves 

tells  now  to  cut  corners  and  costs,  make  repairs,  have  fun  with  for  more  money  than  the  paper 

small  tools,  get  old  mechanical  devices  to  work  like  new.  Clear  and  that  retired  them  was  paying  them, 

concise,  illustrated  with  show-how  drawings,  this  weekly  feature  j  ^  m  quite  positive  that  scores 
,  .  .  .  ,  , ,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  writers, 

IS  growing  m  popularity  and  prestige,  is  a  valuable  property  now  sustained  by  small  retire- 

for  any  paper.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write,  ment  allowance  or  ‘Social  Inse- 

MoUie  Slott,  Manager . . .  o^saniw  smaU  simdi- 

’  O  ratAc  ulnno  cf\AAio1  1inA«  v/nirn 


ies,  sports  and  other  topics  in  pers— but  Xhosa,  Sesuto,  Zulu 
which  there  is  wide  reader  interest,  and  Venda,  all  native  tongues. 


NEA  Service  announced  tlw 
week  the  inauguraiton  of  a  new 


and  I’m  quite  positive  that  scores  membership  plan  for  its  Captam 
and  perhaps  hundreds  of  writers,  HaTs  Pen  Pal  Club,  a  regular  fea- 


now  sustained  by  small  retire-  ture  of  NEA’s  weekly  “Boys 


ment  allowance  or  ‘Social  Inse-  Girls  Page.”  Club  members  will 


curity’  could  organize  small  syndi-  now  receive  a  yellow  and  red 


cates  along  special  lines  which  membership  card  along  with  t 


would  net  them,  for  very  little  welcoming  letter  from  Captam 


Chieaga  Trihune^Neu?  YarkNfeufs  expenditure  of  time,  all  that  So-  Hal.  Children  may  receive  the 


Building,  New  York 
tribune  Tower,  CMeugo 


citd  Security  will  permit  them  to  cards  by  writing  to  their  local  par¬ 


ticipating  paper. 
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afa  convention 

continued  from  page  9  is  not  all  spent  for  time  and  tal- 
asked  his  audience  of  AFA  mem-  ent.  It  includes  newspaper  adver- 
bers  “Only  after  the  need  was  dealer  promotions  and  pub- 

hr  overripe  did  radio  make  an  licity.  “We  found  out  early  in  our 
effort  to  convince  retaUers  of  the  experience  that  simply  having  a 
efficacy  of  radio  as  an  advertising  TV  show  was  not  enough,  we  had 
medium.  Then  in  a  glorious,  trav-  fo  do  a  complete  merchandising 
eling  presentation,  radio  attempted  Job  on  the  shows  to  get  full  value 
to  save  the  day.  And,  in  my  hum-  out  of  the  investment.” 

Me  opinion,  it  failed.”  The  speaker  described  how  as 

Missed  Local  Level 


Missed  Local  Level  ^ 

^  more  than  $60,000  worth  of  elec- 

Mr.  Grmspan  said  radio  failed  Chicago 

because  it  did  not  follow  through  ^lone.  “But  the  real  payoff  comes 
on  the  local  level,  even  though  dealer  level,”  he  said.  “The 

today  some  adjustment  seein  to  toughest  problem  is  getting  deal- 
have  been  matte  in  radios  selling  enthusiastic  about  your 

deficiencies.  Somewhere  in  the  national  advertising  efforts  and  to 
hinterlands  ^  America  harness  something  about  it.  Now — for 
^ed  retailing,  bog^d  the  firk  time  in  our  experience — 

down.  And  wherever  that  point  g^t  a  steady  flow  of  dealer 
sras.  It  w^  not  on  tha  faimliar  correspondence  telling  us  of  their 
locm.  enthusiasm  for  our  show  and  the 

I  hope,  Mr.  Gnnspan  pleaded,  they  have  made  from  it.” 
television  will  not  do  the  same.  „  „  „ 


I  hope  TV  will  recognize  the  im- 


ResuUs  Warrant  Expense 
Noting  that  Studio  One  costs 


A  THREAT  BY  ELON  G.  BORTON,  AFA  president,  to  read  text  of 
a  scroll  presented  to  him  evokes  hearty  laughter  from  Frank  I.  Lausefae, 


S^t'rSrto  *^^7u-  WestiiuseNT^O^S  pe”r%^^k; 


operation  to  TVs  fu-  wesiingnouse  */u,uuu  per  weex; 
.  Other  media  have  made  provides  a  live  demonstration  of 


noteworthy  contributions  to  our  f'*'®  minutes  and  15  seconds  at  a  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  friendly  “service”  words — maybe 
information  files,  but  TV,  as  yet,  cost  of  $1.15  per  thousand,  Mr.  Cleveland  Press,  was  opened  with  a  recipe,  a  time-saving  short-cut. 


has  not.”  Baird  compared  this  with  a  $  19,-  a  session  on  “Merchandising  Prob-  or  a  welcome  style  hint?  Will  the 

“What  do  we — ^what  does  any  800  four-color  ad  in  a  magazine  jerns  and  Tools  for  Today.”  fancy  testimonial  from  Mrs.  Van- 

small-budget  advertiser  do  in  a  for  ^  cost  of  $6.10  per  thousand  Seven  ways  to  kill  the  creative  der  Cabot,  who  clearly  never 

market  now  consisting  of  seven  noted,  $34.73  per  thousand  for  spirit  in  advertising  were  listed  by  boiled  an  egg  in  her  life,  simply 


radio  stations  with  two  more  in  readers. 


Warner  S.  Shelly,  president,  N.  W.  draw  sniffs  from  housewife-pros- 


the  offing,  two  daily  newspapers,  “Don’t  get  the  i^a  that  I’m  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia.  De-  pects,  who  still  have  to  cook  three 
three  or  four  community  papers,  recommending  television  to  ^  the  H^rately  taking  a  negative  tack,  times  a  day? 

one  TV  station  with  another  two  exclusion  of  all  other  media,”  he  Mr.  Shelly  gave  these  ways  in  “Questions  like  these  illustrate 

or  three  on  the  horizon,  plus  other  “I  am  only  saying  our  costs  which  to  murder  creativeness  in  in  just  one  of  several  directions 

media?  That’s  the  picture  that  compare  favorably  with  other  me-  advertising:  1)  Follow  the  leader;  what  I  mean  by  public  relations 

confronts  us  in  our  Memphis  oper-  dia.  We  are  continuing  with  heavy  2)  Play  it  safe;  3)  Develop  a  for-  thinking  in  advertising,”  Mr.  Wer- 


ation.  It’s  true  on  a  comparable  newspaper  advertising, 


mula;  4)  Favor  a  medium  blindly  ner  said. 


scale  in  other  of  our  markets.  It’s  continuing  with  our  heavy  maga-  over  all  others;  5)  Hire  people  “When  an  advertising  man  finds 
the  same  puzzle  that  presents  it-  zine  program.  We  use  direct  mail,  who  think  the  way  you  do;  6)  Re-  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  peo- 

self  to  other  small  advertisers  re-  billboard,  local  radio,  display — all  fuse  to  give  proper  responsibility,  pie  he  surveys  understands  his  pro- 

gardlcss  of  their  categories,”  Mr.  forms  of  advertising.  We  don’t  authority  and  credit  to  creative  posed  advertising  theme,  he  usu- 


Grinspan  declared. 

More  Retailers  in  TV? 
Speaker  Grinspan  concluded  by 
expressing  the  belief  that  more 


believe  that  there  is  oae  medium  people,  and  7)  Be  cynical.  ally  is  happy;  and  all  too  often 

that  will  do  the  whole  job.”  negative  approach,”  be  stops  right  there.  But  the  ad 

Future  of  Radio  Mr.  Shelly  admitted.  “I  can  give  man  with  a  true  ‘what-about-the- 

The  new  outlook  for  radio  was  you  the  positive  approach  very  public?’  mind,  will  be  worrying 


retailers  may  be  willing  to  invest  viewed  by  John  J.  Karol,  vicepres-  quickly:  The  creative  spirit  is  not  about  those  non  -  understandersr — 

in  TV  on  a  much  greater  scale  ident  in  charge  of  sales,  CBS  Ra-  dead  in  advertising.  It  is  very  fbey  will  be  likely  to  concern  him 

than  at  present,  “but  only  if  tele-  dio  Network,  who  saw  radio  as  much  alive.  It  is  in  this  room.  It  more  than  the  approving  ma- 


vision  shows  what  stuff  it’s  made  staging  a  strong  comeback. 


flames  brightly  back  in  your  offices,  jority. 


of.  Not  in  the  area  of  results  be-  “The  future  of  all  things  is  where  writers  and  artists  and  plans  Mr-  Weraer  said  he  was  advo- 
cause  they  have  been  bad — ^but  in  based  on  their  past  and  present  men  and  media  experts  .  .  .  sweat  eating  the  integration  of  public  re- 

the  wider  area  of  how  to  get  re-  performances,”  he  said.  “Radio’s  and  work  and  argue  and,  now  and  lations  thinking  in  advertising  pro¬ 
fits  in  a  medium  that  is  costly  past  shows  an  unparalleled  ability  then,  feel  the  tingling  jolt  that  duction  “as  a  habit  that  beconies 


and  time-consuming. 


to  deliver  big  audiences  at  low  comes  when  you  hit  something  instinctive  throughout  the  creative 


The  future  in  TV  for  the  big-  costs.  Today,  radio  is  delivering  new  and  good.  All  we  need  to  do  organization.” 
budget  advertiser  was  covered  by  still  larger  audiences  than  it  was  is  fan  that  flame.  .  .  .  Advertising  “Such  thinking,”  he  said,  “should 
I.  Gilbert  Baird,  sales  promotion  a  year  ago  and  at  costs  more  at-  has  the  creative  spirit.  Let  us  and  can  start  with  the  very  con- 


J.  Gilbert  Baird,  sales  promotion  a  year  ago  and  at  costs  more  at-  has  the  creative  spirit.  Let  us  and  can  start  with  the  very  con- 
manager,  Electric  Appliance  Di-  tractive.  Our  greater  volume  of  make  sure  that  it  always  does.”  ception  of  the  product  or  service 

vision,  Westinghouse  Electric  business,  this  year  over  last  year.  Public  Relations  Thinking  and  carry  through  all  the  planning 

indication  of  a  trend  Relations  Thinking  in  and  creative  steps  in  media,  copy, 

rently  spending  $5,800,000  in  three  and  valid  pointer  toward  the  fu-  Advertising”  was  the  subject  of  a  production. 

TV  shows.  ture.  .-n.  l..  _ ^  _ _  “When  vou  have  that  as  vour 


“How  can  an  advertiser  spend 
that  kind  of  money  in  one  medium 


Merchandising  Problems 
On  the  basis  of  all  this  evi- 


anH  k..  K _ o».  V  t.  J  •.u  '-'n  me  oasis  oi  aii  inis  cvi-  _ _ _ _ ,  -  ... 

does  fSic  ®  ^  •  ow  ”  Mr.  Karol  Concluded,  “I  the  need  for  asking  “simple  ques-  you  t^gin  to  teow  the  rewarding 

the  other  compare  with  conviction  that  ra-  tions,  sometimes  overlooked,  that  experience  of  pi^lic  relations 

iM  dilla  9  '  dio’s  future  is  a  very  bright  one.  are  prompted  by  a  desire  to  make  in  advertising. 


talk  by  William  G.  Werner,  man-  TV 

ager,  division  of  public  relations,  and  feel  that  you  are  work- 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  who  noted  ’^8  more  and  more  toward  it,  tMD 


the  need  for  asking  “simple  ques- 


mg  dollars? 

“We  do  believe  in  and  use  all 
media,”  Mr.  Baird  asserted.  “In 


The  appropriations  for  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  have  assumed  new  im- 


our  ki’nd  of  business  no  one’media  believeability,  sin- 


“n  do  the  whole  iob  ”  i~voriisiiiK 

oie  joo.  astute  advertisers. 

Includes  Newspapers  ing  is  being  transl; 

Mr.  Baird  emphasized  that  West-  budgets  for  radio. 


advertising  carry  those  prime  in-  Wednes^y  morning  was  devo^ 
gredients  of  good  public  relations  sessions  on  direct  mail  and 

— friendliness,  believeability,  sin-  .'?*TV.  . 

»  Miss  Suzanne  Caygill,  fashion 


“•^house’s  total  TV  show  budget 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 


enced  advertising  executives  and  cerity.”  auzanne  (.-aygiii,  lasnion 

astute  advertisers.  And  this  think-  Mr,  Werner  suggested  such  ques-  designer  and  color  analyst,  came 
ing  is  being  translated  into  bigger  tions  as:  In  this  copy,  that’s  “J*  wm*  uniq^  theoriw  on 
budgets  for  radio.”  packed  tight  with  selling,  is  there  color  in  advertising. 


rv  show  budget  The  convention,  presided  over  any  way  we  can  tuck  in  some 
PUBLISHER  Iff  June  20.  1953 
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■  ..  more  naturally  to  the  first  and  “4)  If  appealing  to  higher  in- 

'OnVGntlOn.  third  classifications — that  of  the  come  brackets  in  both  men  and 

continued  front  page  79  sky  and  the  water,  or  to  the  earth  women,  careful  refinement  of  color 
—combinations  of  browns  and  in  neutrals  would  be  more  ele- 
blues,  or  forest  greens  should  be  gantly  acceptable.” 
considered. 

“2)  If  appealing  to  lawyers, 

doctors,  or  professors,  you  will  Grant  Stone,  director  of  adver- 
find  the  major  portion  of  them  re-  tising,  Cleveland  Press,  was  among 
Miss  sponding  to  the  muted  grays,  bottle  those  re-elected  to  the  AFA  board 
‘The  greens  and  burgundy  and  the  tones  of  directors  for  a  two-year  term 
-!J  wine.  during  the  Federation’s  49th  an- 

“3)  We  will  find  that  architects  convention  here, 
and  engineers,  who  are  line-con-  Robert  M.  Gray,  manager,  ad- 
scious  and  make  a  profession  of  vertising  and  sales  promotion,  Esso 
using  lines  often  respond  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  was 
colors  in  group  No.  4.  re-elected  chairman  of  the  board. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  Wanted 


$50,000  TO  $100,000  CASH  to  invK 
in  lari;**  profitable  weekly  or 
daily.  Must  stand  riftid  inTestiKStiu. 
Can  act  immediately,  and,  or,  fnmic 
bank  references  prior  to  disrloiure  il 
situation  is  hifthly  confidential.  Kt 
brokers.  Hox  2506,  Kditor  A  Pik 
lisher. _ 


While  her  remarks  were  made  be¬ 
fore  the  direct  mail  session  they 
could  be  applied  to  color  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

“Color  evokes  a  highly  personal 

and  individual  response, . 

Caygill  told  her  audience, 
effect  of  color  on  human  beings  of  old 
and  on  their  lives  is  a  vital  dy¬ 
namic  force  which  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.  By  the  proper  use  of  color 
in  advertising  it  is  possible  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  reader  through  his  sub¬ 
conscious  mind  where,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  sale  is  usually  made, 
since  the  public’s  response  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  to  most  printed  mate¬ 
rial,  is  emotional.” 

Miss  Caygill  broke  individuals 
down  into  four  classifications  in 
so  far  as  they  are  affected  by 
color:  1)  Those  that  like  light, 
bright,  lively  colors.  She  described 
these  people  as  “impulsive”  and 
“undiluted.”  “To  sell  this  type 
through  media,  you  must  have  a 
direct  appeal  and  key  it  to  yellow 
or  blue”;  2)  Those  that  respond 
to  soft  rich,  jewelled  tones. 

Among  these  Miss  Caygill  classed 
the  thinkers  who  respond  well  to 
the  mellowness  of  wine  tones,  to 
the  rich  verdant  green  and  to  the 
gptle,  grey  blue;  3)  Lovers  of 
rich  robust  colors  of  the  harvest — 
olive  greens,  rusty  browns,  flam¬ 
boyant  reds.  “They  are  the  power¬ 
ful  colors  which  belong  to  the 
bronze,  brusque  and  ruddy  leaders 
— the  drivers — the  independents,” 
and  4)  Those  that  have  dynamic 
contrasts  between  light  and  dark, 
more  consciousness  of  line  than 
of  color,  a  distinction  of  dress  and 
attitude,  a  love  of  great  simplicity 
and  inherent  finesse,  a  lack  of  dUer^eUy 
ornamentation. 

“As  long  as  color  is  used  in 
advertising,”  Miss  Caygill  went  on, 

“what  proportion  should  be  used 
for  each  of  the  major  divisions? 

I  recommend  a  four-way  division 
in  your  thinking  when  it  comes  to 
color  since  for  maximum  effect  in 
color-advertising  we  must  admit 
that  one  color  program  cannot 
gain  the  same  response  from  all 
types.” 

The  color  analyst  advocated 
careful  analysis  of  the  readership 
expected  or  the  mailing  list  to  be 
used,  with  regard  to:  1)  income 
bracket;  2)  profession;  3)  cul¬ 
tural  background;  4)  heebies  and 
activities,  and  5)  age  groups. 

“I  would  recommend  a  color 
campaign  to  appeal  to  all  types,” 
she  said,  “with  a  division  by  either 
timing  the  releases  of  each  color  Bank  Bldg. 

family  or  by  breaking  down  a 
mailing  into  four  groups  not  nec¬ 
essarily  equal: 

“1)  To  break  down  a  pattern 
by  which  you  could  appeal  to  a 
given  area  of  men — sportsmen,  for 
instance — one  would  naturally  as¬ 
sume  that  they  like  the  earth  and 
out-of-doors,  and  would  respond 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  would  liii 
to  talk  with  Publisher  of  5,000  ti 
10.000  circulation  daily  property  wW 
mifrht  consider  moving  over  if  tl- 
ri|;ht  type  of  transaction  could  bt 
made.  Can  provide  $100,000.  B« 
2325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


MAKE  MONEY  in  fast-)rrowing  Cui- 
da — purchase  a  daily  or  weekly  neve 
paper.  Plants  available  in  every  Pror 
ince.  Write  Newspaper  Brokerage  Di¬ 
vision — G.  S.  Olson,  Agent,  615  We»t 
Pender  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Brituk 
Columbia,  Canada. 

NEWSPAPER  MEN.  We  have  sever*! 
areas  ready  for  new  papers.  If  joi 
have  the  right  background  we  win 
help  you  get  started  in  your  evi 
paper.  Send  complete  details  to  the 
Wayne  Dispatch,  35010  Sims  Street. 
Wayne,  Michigan. 


RATES — consecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

SITI  ATIONS  WANTED  .AtX.  OTHER  CUASSIFICATIONS 

Insertions  Elne  Rate  Insertlon-s  Line  Rate 

1  $.65  I  $1.10 

U  JiSi  2  1.00 


Features  Wanted 


4  .46  4  .OO 

Situations  Wanted  Ads  payable  Inquire  for  20  and  52  time  rates, 

in  advance.  Add  15c  for  box  Charge  Orders  Accepted, 

service. 

■Add  IBc  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  .AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
les.s  eommissipn.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  .30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dail.v.  Box  hohlers'  identities  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesda.v  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mail). 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  ^it  all  copy. 


The  European  Herald  Tribune  winti 
CONTEST  FEATURES 
for  its  Armed  Forces  page.  Write: 
Vincent  O'Brien,  New  York  Herill 
Tribune,  21  rue  de  Berri,  Psrii  8. 
France. 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


Look  through  “The  Window  of 
Your  Business'*  each  week. 


Editor  ft  PublislMr  Ciq$siii«<l  D«pt. 
Tiiniis  Tower,  New  York36i  N^  Y**  >  BRyawl  9-3052^ 


Keep  posted  with  a  subscription 
to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER— $6.50. 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  .Ave. _ Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newipapcr  Brokers 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Art — Engraving 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 

_ .y.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 

Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 

_ Venice,  California _ 

ir-tr  30  YE.ARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast . 
A.  W.  Stypes  and  Co.,  625  Market  St., 

San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 

FOR  31  YE.ARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  t*o  both  buyer  and  seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 
PORSBBRG-OHURCH,  501  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  MlUrray 
Hill  8-6219  announce  that  in  addition 
to  Management  Consultation  they  now 
provide  a  confidential  service  for  those 
interesting  in  either  buying  or  selling 

magazine  properties. _ 

•  •30  CALIFORNIA  Weekly  Proper¬ 
ties.  Priced  from  $22,000  to  $300,000 
await  your  inspection.  Call  on  us  to 
furnish  the  facts. 

J.  R.  GABB.ERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
Sales,  Appraisals,  Management  Consult¬ 
ants.  _  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 

_ ^ _  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  DRO'.''BBRS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


.VRTWORK  by  .\ir  Mail  anywhere. 
Sketches  free.  Sigs,  $4.25.  Masthe*4i, 
$8.50.  Fast  Service.  N.  Feather,  Box 
137,  Northridge,  Calif. 


APPRAISAl^  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 


Buil(d  Classified!  No  Risk 

LET  ME  take  your  classified  lectios 
on  concession,  equitable  basis.  Oood 
record,  financed,  lifelong  reference*. 
Stewart  Beardslee,  Apt.  3,  604  Weill 
Ave.,  Reno,  Nevada. _ _ 


COULD  YOUR  USED  CAR 
LINAGE  STAND  A  B(K>ST  . 


Publicatknis  For  Sale 


WEEKLY  IN  HEART  OP  DAKOTA 
oil  development ;  grossed  $81,500  in 
195i2;  not  exclusive;  should  go  daily; 
3,200  circulation ;  requires  only  $20,000 
down.  Wayne  Peterson,  National 
Bldg.,  Moorhead.  Minnesota. _ 


THEN  you'll  like  the  Vslu-iied 
Used  Car  program.  It’s  a  timely  hmM* 
of  upping  your  automotive  lin^ 
while  you  help  dealers  sell  more  unit*. 

IT'S  a  feature  of  the  current  relejR 
of  The  Howard  Parish  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  .  .  .  another  of  thi 
valuable  plusses  you  constantly  rewvi 
with  'The  Want  Ad  -Service  Th»t 
Makes  You  More  Money. 

SUBSCRIBE  promptly  and  we  hive 
a  set  of  the  Valu-ized  Used  Car  mit* 
and  other  material  for  you.  Better 
write  for  full  details  TODAY. 


CALIFORNIA:  Exclusive  weekly  in 
growing  town  of  4,500.  Excellent  shop, 
$12,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


COIXIRADO  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES 
One  at  $40,000  on  $41,000  gross;  one 
at  $37,500  on  $38,000  gross.  Bailey- 
. .  "  ■  Box  88. 


Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service, 
Norton,  Kansas. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  prospe 
Southern  California  City;  barg 
Earl  McGinnis,  -broker,  Box  659, 
Jolla,  California.  _ 


HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  NW  79th  St.  Miami  47.  FIs- 


IDAHO  AND  OREGON  EXCLUSIVE 
Weeklies;  Idaho  $40,000  with  $12,500 
down;  Oregon  $53,000  with  $17,500 
down.  Bailey-Krehbiel 


Syndicates — Features 

IXXINOMICS  BEHIND  THE  NE^- 
Weekly  column.  500  words.  SinnM 
analysts  economic  forces  behind  the 
news.  Serving  limited  clientele  pM* 
5  months.  Write  Economic 
•Agency,  1620  Eye  Street.  N.W..  ws»h- 
ington,  D.  C.  for  samples  and  tertna. 
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Ne'Tspaper  Appraisers 


EXCLUSIVE  DAILY  or  combination 
in  the  South,  by  successful  Southern 
publisher.  Box  2442,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Prws  Eagi— era 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

W«  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 

anywhere 
28  East  4th  Street.  New  Y'ork  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 _ 


DISMANTLEiD — MOVED— ERhXlTED 
Service  -  Maintenance  •  Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIAUZINO  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OCR  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOURS 
A  DAY 


E.  P.  WALJjJIAN  t  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINISTS —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants 
Repaira,  maintenance,  service  nation 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3626-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MACHINERY  md  SUPPLIES 


PrcM  Room 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4—16  page  Printing  Units 
Length  of  Sheet  Cutoff  224^' 

Double  Folder — End  Roll  Brackets 

DUPLEX  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4 — 16  Page  Heavy  Duty  Units 
Substrnctnre  with  Roll  Stands 
Length  of  Sheet  Cutoff  22^^* 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


SCOTT  24*Paj|:e  Press,  color  cylinder, 
AO  drive,  all  8tereotyj»e  equipment. 

GKOKOE  C.  OXFORD 
P.O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


4  UNIT  scon  PRESS 

No.  3125.  Cajiacity  32  pages  straight 
— 64  collect.  4  plate  wide,  2  double 
folilers,  two  60  HP  motors,  2214'* 
sheet  cutoff.  .V-1  operating  cnmlition. 
-Available  now.  Contact  Inland  News- 
pa|>er  Supply  Co.,  422  W.  8th,  Kansas 
City  5,  Missouri. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

★  Trucking  Service  it 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  serai-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POpIar  5-0610 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood.  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


N'KED  Newspaper  Turtles!  Why  pay 
more  than  our  low  price  of  $68.50  to 
$79.50  each!  Top  quality,  immediate 
delivery.  Sold  the  world  over.  Write 
for  literature.  L  &  B  Sales  Company, 
Box  560.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
S.  8,  14.  26,  Intertypes  B — C— OSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania 


linotype  model  26  —  Serial  No. 
41843,  with  110  volt  motor,  Margach 
feeder,  1  full  magazine,  1  upper  split, 
3  lower  split  magazines.  2  auxiliary 
msgazin^,  1  split  font  14  point  Metro 
light  with  bold,  1  anxiliary  font  18 
point  and  1  24  point  advertising  fig¬ 
ures,  3  molds.  In  good  mechanical 
condition.  All  for  $2,250.  Wrke  or 
Call,  Joseph  Haller,  Superintendent 
South  Omaha  Snn.  4808  «.  25th  St. 
iimaha,  Nebraska 


'  ,¥^^^TYiPE  Type  Caster  with 
molds  to  cast  from  12  point  to  36 
point.  100  fonts  of  Monotype  mats  in 
various  faces.  15  Monotype  steel  sorts 
racks  with  cans.  6  single  tier  type 
rabinets  complete  with  California  job 
®  bench  type  Miller  saws.  1 
5  pedestal  saw.  Arkansas  Gazette 
r.U.  Box  110.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


tor  sale — Model  14  Serial  26928 
w  1*0  side  mags,  five  molds. 

Mats  10,  18,  24  Chelt  with  italics.  30 
.Li  good  condition.  Avail- 

*ble  September  1.  TRIBUNE,  Albert 
‘-ea.  Minnesota 


Pras  Room 


T^TThlt  H ammer^paper^onveyo^^S 
available. 

KtJfP  4,000  ponnd  metal  pot  with 
automatic  control*. 

GFXIRGE  C.  OXFORD 

Boise.  Idaho 


Used  Presses 

it  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


8  PAGE  Goss  Cox-o-type,  less  than 
two  years  old  in  perfect  condition 
Ownc's  changing  to  rotary.  Located 
near  Philadelphia.  Also  8  eoiliimn 
Hammond  Easykaster.  Box  2501,  Edi 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  Book  Hoe  Press  for  sale 
with  quarter-folder. 

GEORGE  C.  OXhXlRD 
Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


PRESS  ROOM 

ONE  FIVE  UNIT  MEZZANINE 
TYPE 

scon  PRESS 

Excellent  Condition 
2244"  Cutoff 
Complete  Color  Unit 
Under  Fed.  Substructure  height 
Will  accommodate  reels.  Conveyor 
included. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation  by 
prior  appointment  only 

RIOHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.,  INC. 

503-5  Fourth  Avenue  So. 
MINN'EAPOLIS  15.  MINNESOTA 
BR-1115 


Press  Room 


4  DECK  GOSS  PRESS 

O.APAC1TY  32  pages  straight — 64  col¬ 
lect.  4  plate  wide.  2  folders,  75  HP 
AC  drive.  HVi"  sheet  cut-off.  $5,000 
spare  parts  including  extra  cylinder. 
Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen  nnder 
power.  Bargain.  Contact  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  W.  8th,  Kansas 
City  5.  Missouri. _ 


DUPLEX  8-PAGE  Flat  bed  press 
Double-action.  Replaced  by  rotary. 
Mnst  move  immediately.  Times  News 
papers,  Inc.,  8033  Frankford  Ave.. 
Philadelphia  36,  Pennsylvania. 


MODERN  HOE  NEWlSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  psge  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  2000,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO  2550 — 2561 
Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings. 
Extra  color  cylinder,  21%“, 

Double  folders  and  conveyors, 

AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 

AVAILABLE  JULY  4 
Located  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News. 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2595 

Vertical  Type  Units  —  21%"  cut-off. 
Double  Polders  —  Single  Conveyors. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — No.  2804 

Vertical  Type  Units  —  22%"  cut-off. 
Double  Former  —  Single  Folder  and 
Oonreyor. 

Steel  Cylinder  —  Roller  Bearings. — 
AO. 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2283 

Double  Folder  —  Balloon  Formers  — 
23-9/16". 

Snbstnictiire  with  Reels  and  Tensions. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
DC. 

Out  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2148 

Z  Type  Units— Double  Folder — 22)4" 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
On  Substructure  with  3  arm  Reels. 
Ont  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


3  DECK  GOSS 

End  feed — 22% — AO  motor — 

Donble  Foldei^— conveyor. 

Located  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World. 
Available  immediately. 


2  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  1425 

Right  Angle  Unite  —  21 H"  ent-off 
Single  Folder  —  AO  Drive  —  Stereo 
Located  at  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Newa. 


2  UNIT  SCOTT 

2  Tandem  Units  with  2  color  cylinders. 

23-9/16"  cut-off. 

AC  Motor  Drive. 

Located  New  Jersey. 


4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width  23-9/16" — DC. 

Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model — '.VC  2  Motor  Drive. 
Complete  stereo  —  Available  August 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB  —  2  way  printer  —  AO 
Complete  Set  Chsses,  New  Rollers 
Blankets.  Delivered  and  installed. 
Located  West  Coast. 

(Another  Liocated  New  York  State). 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES^ 
Press  Room 

32  Page  Hoe 

2  UNITS  double  width  and  color  cou¬ 
ple,  rubber  rollers,  quarter  folder,  AC 
drive.  Prints  good,  clean  sheet.  Re¬ 
placed  with  larger  press,  but  may  still 
be  seen  in  operation.  Stereo  equip¬ 
ment  also  available.  Priced  very  low 
to  sell.  Boone  Press,  12i9  W.  Barrs 
St.,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 

Stereotype 

FOR  SALE:  Duplex  Tubular  Catting 
Box  and  Plate  Finishing  Machine. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  130 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N,  Y. 
DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat  Roller, 
full  newspaper  size,  in  good  running 
condition,  220-440  AO  motor  and  con¬ 
trols,  can  be  seen  running.  The  Mat- 
tia  Presa,  91  Terry  Street,  Belleville 
9,  New  Jersey.  PLymooth  9  0600. 
00.>tS  SHAVER  Model  72-D,  serial  No. 
127.  Excellent  mechanical  condition. 
Roller  hold-down  for  shell  case  shav¬ 
ing.  Extra  knife.  Arkansas  Gazette, 
P.O.  Box  110,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

"Wanted  to  BiiF 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCX:iATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de¬ 
tails.  Metal  pot  of  32'  or  36"  dim¬ 
eter.  George  C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho. 
WANTED  16  to  24  page  tubular  press 
in  good  condition.  The  Post-Dispatch, 

Pittsburg,  California. _ 

HEAVY  DUTY  full  page  Mat  RoUer, 
any  make  Also  curved  casting  Imx, 
double  cooled,  for  22)4" 

Broker.  Box  1001.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
WANTED — ^Uaed  rotary  Presa,  24  or 
$2  page:  all  atereotyping 
needed  except  mat  roller.  Box  2800, 

Editor  A  Publiiher. _ 

BALLOON  FORMER,  or  Pair  Sa¬ 
loon  formers:  any  make  presi^  92**?' 
TON  PiRINTING  CO.,  1029  W.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lot  Angeles,  California. _ 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE 
or  similar. 

Box  2543,  Editor  &  Publisher 
WANT  ELROD 

with  newspaper  mats,  gas  pot. 
EXPRESS  Parie,  Arkansas 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1132 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  20.  1953 


CAPABLE  NEWSMAN  wanted  to  take 
charge  Editorial  news  department  of 
English  language  newspaper  in  Latin 
America.  Must  speak  Spanish,  prefer¬ 
ably  have  Latin  experience.  Must  be 
n»8ourc^ful,  enerjc^tic,  capable  ol  turn- 
ing  out  interesting  paper.  For  right 
man  fcood  salary  plus  possibility  of 
buying;  into  paper  later  date.  Write 
Box  2535.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WE  OPERATE  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  television 
stations  in  Chart  Areas  nine 
and  twelve.  A  realignment  of 
duties  makes  available  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  junior  executives 
in  onr  mechanical  production, 
advertising,  editorial  and  pro¬ 
motion  departments. 

WE  BEliIEVE  there  is  a 
real  future  with  our  group 
and  suggest  that  all  inter¬ 
ested  applicants  send  perti¬ 
nent  details  as  to  experience, 
requested  starting  salary, 
age,  etc.  Members  of  our 
organisation  know  of  this 
advertisement.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  will  be  in  strict 
confidence.  Write  Box  2507, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

FOR  twin  weeklies  and  jnb  printing 
business  in  Southern  New’  York  State, 
6,000  combined  circulation.  Prefer¬ 
ence  to  Circulation  builder.  No  objec¬ 
tions  to  husband  and  w’ife  team.  Please 
submit  qualifications,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
2537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ctrcnlation 


AN  EXPERIENCED  circulation  man 
for  supervisory  work  in  State  and  ru- 
ral  areas.  Should  be  qualified  to  super- 
vise  efficiently  and  productively  junior 
and  adult  operations.  Only  applicants 
from  Southern  states  acceptable.  Will 
pay  to  $100  weekly  plus  expenses  with 
bonuses  and  other  employee  benefits, 
depending  upon  qualifications.  Rapid 
advancement  is  possible.  Permanency 
assured  good  man.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter.  Strictly  confidential 
brandling.  Apply  Box  2406,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  circulation  work, 
strong  on  home  delivery.  Clean  col¬ 
lege  town  in  scenic  upstate  New  York 
Please  furnish  full  details  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  2529,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MANAGER — Capable  of  supervising 
all  phases  of  change-over  from  weekly 
to  daily.  Apply  to  Jack  Smyth,  State 
News,  Dover,  Delaware. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  with  proven  successful 
record  to  direct  good  newspaper.  Good 
salary  and  commission  ^ows  right 
man  to  name  own  salary.  Enclose 
complete  information  in  first  letter 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Mis¬ 
sissippi, 


Dbp|«T  Adrertfafaig 


DISPLAY  SALESMEN  —  We  need 
two  experienced  sales  and  layout  men 
to  boteter  staff.  Unlimited  potential  in 
thriving  industrial  valley.  Excellent 
^portunity  for  personable  young  men. 

2-  Write  Box  »8®6,  Editor 
•  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  an  ex- 
perienwd  advertising  man  or  woman 
to  sell  and  service  established  ac¬ 
counts.  Ability  to  make  good,  eleui 
layouts  essential.  Good  salary  and 
working  conditions.  11,000  ABO  daily 
evening  paper  near  Philadelphia, 
Times -Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


GOOD  PAY  and  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  top-flight  adman  on  grow¬ 
ing  midwest  daily.  We  are  looking  for 
a  man  with  the  know-how  to  handle 
important  accounts  and  the  “class” 
nwessary  to  move  up  rapidly  in  a 
^lend^ly  expanding  organisation.  Write 
Box  2436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

display  adver- 

TmNG  EXiEOUTIVE.  Long  estab- 
lished  daily  in  Ohio  is  creating  a  new 
position  and  will  have  through  promo¬ 
tion  an  opening  soon  for  an  executive 
in  Its  display  advertising  department. 
Applicant  should  be  between  30  to  40 
years  of  age  and  should  be  experienced 
in  writing  copy,  making  layouts,  serv¬ 
icing  accounts,  selling  and  in  directing 
fellow  staff  members.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Please 
provide  complete  information,  includ¬ 
ing  family.  Box  2431,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  with  car. 
Experience  and  above-average  layouts 
essential.  Prefer  Chart  Area  fl  or  10 
background.  Salary,  bonus,  commis¬ 
sion  average  $90  to  $125.  Confidential. 
Send  layout  sample  to  E.  A.  Martin, 
Amarillo,  Texas,  News  &  Globe-Times. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
FOR  a  well-known  foreign  language 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Man  with  prov¬ 
en  record  can  become  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Experienced  in  foreign  language 
market  helpful  but  not  essential,  good 
starting  salary,  bonus  and  commission. 
Write  fully  to  Box  2438,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DUE  TO  EXPANSION  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  West  Virginia's 
largest  daily  needs  three  thoroughly 
seasoned,  promotionally  minded  men 
with  proven  ability  and  experience  to 
INITIATE,  WRITE,  LAYOUT  and 
SELL  against  competition.  Backed  by 
medium  that  leads  in  circulation  and 
all  advertising  brackets.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability,  plus  commis¬ 
sion;  insurance  and  retirement.  Pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions.  Ambitious 
top-flighters  can  set  their  own  goal. 
Seniority  only  on  ability.  Give  com¬ 
plete  background,  accomplishments, 
references  in  first  letter  to  John  L. 
Hunt,  Manager  Retail  Advertising,  The 
Charleston  (West  Virginia)  Gazette. 


AD  MAN  WANTED — for  weekly  near 
Detroit.  Young,  energetic.  Unlimited 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  good  town,  good  organization. 
Contact  Wayne  Dispatch,  Wayne,  Mich. 


CAPABLE  young  man  to  head  Adver¬ 
tising  department  of  new  daily  paper 
in  fast  growing  state  capital.  Give  full 
details  in  reply  to  W.  R.  Smith,  State 
News,  Dover,  Delaware. 


READ  THIS  AD  TWICE 

WILL  pay  salary,  commission  and 
expenses  to  two  ambitious  men  not 
afraid  of  hard  work  who  believe  in 
and  can  SELL  non-local  advertising 
for  a  regional  group  of  75  progressive 
weekly  newspapers.  Must  know  how 
to  “get-into”  advertiaers’  offices,  in¬ 
telligently  discuss  advertising,  mar¬ 
kets,  distribution,  merchandising  and 
sell  schedules.  This  is  soundly  financed 
new  organization  in  Mid-Atlantic 
States.  Now  read  the  ad  again  .  .  . 
slowly.  If  still  interested  send  back¬ 
ground  rfesumd  to  Box  2525,  Editor 
&  Publi^er. 


a  "  ’ 

SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 

I  WANT  MEN  with  newspaper  and 
display  sales  experience  to  sell  Ad- 
Features  Comic  Advertising  Service  to 
weekly  newspapers  and  local  sponsors 
in  all  sections  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Exclusive  territories  granted.  Be  your 
own  boss  and  earn  $20,000  annually 
and  morel  This  is  a  bonafide  offer  to 
go-getters.  Write  for  full  details.  Mail 
information  —  your  experience  and 
availability  to: 

Charlie  Plumb,  General  Manager 
AD-FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
312  General  American  Building 
San  Antonio  5,  Texas 


ADVERTISING  STAFFMAN,  mini¬ 
mum  six  years  experience  for  perma¬ 
nent  position  growing  staff.  References 
required.  Salary  $90  plus  commission, 
total  better  than  $110  week.  Also, 
need  trainee.  Delta  Democrat  Times, 
Greenville,  Mississippi. 


Editorial 


HERE  IS  AN  opportunity  for  some 
hard-hitting  editorial  man  who  is  at 
present  or  is  looking  for  a  managing 
editor's  place  and  to  becoming  the 
first  back  stop  to  the  editor.  This  is 
a  very  fine  six-day  evening  operation 
in  the  fifty  to  100,000  population 
group  and  one  of  the  best  cities  in  the 
Midwest  for  business  and  year-round 
living.  Salary  is  open.  Here  is  a  real 
opportunity  for  some  man  with  know¬ 
how,  initiative  and  determination  to 
get  out  a  bettor  newspaper.  Write  in 
complete  confidence,  telling  us  what 
you  would  want  to  know  if  you  were 
looking  for  a  man  for  this  top  impor¬ 
tant  place  to:  Box  2433,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Desk  man  wanted  for  good  Midwest 
morning  daily  in  town  of  about  40,000. 
Some  experience  required  but  willing 
to  train  energetic,  qualified  beginner. 
Excellent  chance  for  advancement; 
permanent  employment.  Retirement 
plan,  hospitalization.  State  back¬ 
ground,  references,  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  Box  2407,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  for  area 
desk,  features.  Rural  background,  car 
needed.  California  city  of  20,000.  Box 
2408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  AND  EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT  WORKERS 
ATTENTION 

IF  YOU  KNOW  any  teletypesetter 
operators  who  are  looking  for  a  change, 
please  call  their  attention  to  this  ad: 

WANTED  —  EXPERT 
TELETYPESEHER 
OPERATORS  (Female) 

PX)R  WORK  in  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  on  medium-size  daily. 

Must  be  able  to  maintain 
speed  of  400  lines  per  hour 
or  better.  Excellent  pay  on 
graduated  scale  based  on  pro¬ 
duction  rate.  Best  working 
conditions,  including :  open 
•hop;  37%  hour  work-week; 
free  health  insurance;  lunch¬ 
es  at  coat;  new,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  plant;  credit  union, 
etc. 

Address  application  to: 

Mr.  Norman  Johnson 
Teletypesetter  Foreman 
The  Sun-Telegram 
San  Bernardino,  California 


SPOBT8  EDITOR  for  18,500  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Permanent  job.  Vacation, 
insurance,  hospitalisation.  No  floaters. 
Prefer  man  from  weekly  or  smaller 
daily  who  wants  to  move  up.  Send 
sample  of  work,  salary  desired,  other 
details  to  Richard  S.  Ruble,  The  6en- 

tinel,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. _ 

TEXAiS  morning  NewspaMr  near  coast 
needs  general  reporter.  Pay  based  on 
experience.  Opportunity  for  man  now 
on  small  daily.  Write  fully  giving  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  military  status,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3425,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

WANTED— Assistant  to  the  Editor  of 
afternoon  newspaper  in  New  England 
industrial  city  of  45,000  population. 
Must  be  capable  of  writing  thought¬ 
ful,  well-informed  editorials,  handling 
suburban  copy,  following  news  leads, 
developing  feature  ideas.  Excellent 
proving  ground  for  a  young  man  who 
wants  to  poliOh  desk  experience  and 
build  a  solid  groundwork  for  a  news¬ 
paper  career.  Personal  interview  es¬ 
sential.  Write  Box  2437,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESK  ASSISTANT,  man  or  woman, 
afternoon  and  Sunday.  College  town. 
Chart  Area  9.  Midwest  or  Southwest 
background  or  experience  essential. 
$75-$80.  Give  full  details,  references, 
earnings.  Write  Box  2541,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESK  ASSISTANT  with  ability  to 
take  on  responsibility  of  makeup  and 
rewriting  wanted  by  weekly  trade 
magazine  at  Chicago.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  references,  salary 
desired  to:  Box  2500,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESKMAN  for  afternoon  daily  of 
11,000.  Chart  Area  1.  Experienced 
preferred.  Write  Box  2524,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


JOB  OPEN  NOW  for  experienced  re¬ 
porter,  small  city  background,  able 
write  police  to  weddings.  Write  age, 
experience,  salary,  phone  number, 
W.  F.  Hine,  Morning  Herald,  Glovers- 
ville.  New  York. 


ALL  around  newsman  for  small  diUt 
Apply  to  Jack  Smyth,  State 
Dover,  Delaware. 


OPPORTUNITY — One  of  nationTbu 
newspapers  has  two  openings  for  oa 
year  or  two-year  men.  Midwen  « 
Midsouth  training  preferred.  Stu 
qualifications,  salary,  all  pertioeK 
data.  Box  2503,  Editor  &  Publiilin. 


REPORTER  for  Northern  Westeheitc 
(New  York)  weeklies.  Car  esseatiil 
State  qualifications  and  salary  expttt 
ed  when  writing.  Box  2424,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


WANTED — Reporter  with  experieia 
to  work  for  Eastern  daily  of  11,00( 
circulation.  State  qualifications  ui 
salary  expected.  Recommendations  le 
quired.  Box  2502,  Editor  &  Publithu. 


WANTED:  Sports  and  general  len 
reporter  by  small  Central  New  Tori 
afternoon  daily.  Write  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  experiesti 
and  salary  desired. 


WANTED  young  man  as  reporter,  m- 
eral  news,  some  sports,  and  as  tssiit- 
ant  to  editor,  large  Ohio  weekly,  Iim 
opportunity,  top  wages,  good  ton 
permanent.  Journalism  degree  t  hdo. 

WILLARD  TIKIS 
Willard,  Ohio 


Promotion — Public  Relalini 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  M.IS 
see  our  ad 
on  Page  58 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR— to  super 
vise  all  promotion  activities  of  de¬ 
partment  on  large  Eastern  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspaper.  Must  also  hiailli 
active  circulation  promotion  proru 
Man  presently  associated  wi&  msjo: 
daily  and  Sunday  property  profemi 
but  not  a  must.  Please  write  complete 
details  including  salary.  Replies  coni- 
dential.  Box  2519,  Editor  A  Publishei. 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

WE  want  a  man  thoroughly  exptri- 
enc«d  in  promotion  work  for  in  n- 
usually  popular,  long-established  «/• 
tional  monthly  magazine — present  eir 
culation  over  300,000.  Now  plsnnisf 
large  expansion  program  in  new  asr 
ket. 

HERE  is  the  opportunity  for  s  mu 
of  initiative.  To  such  a  man  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  set  himself 
up  in  a  permanent  position. 

'PLEASE  WRITE  in  confidence  pt- 
rng  full  details,  background,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  desired  to  start.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  250>S,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experiese^ 
on  No.  14  ad  machine,  some  floor  wort. 
Nights,  40  hours,  $1.76  per  hotr. 
Write  South  bridge  Evening  Nows, 
Sontbbridge,  Massachusetts. 


PRINTER  for  small  weekly  hsndiet 
paper  in  Alaska.  Set  ads,  run  flstbei 
makeup,  do  job  work  on  Chandler  ltd 
Price.  Write  AIRMAIL  to  Mirror, 
Kodiak,  Alaska.  _ _ 


WANTED  —  one  journeyman 
Web  pressman  in  central  Mi¬ 
chigan  industrial  town.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions. 
5  day,  40  hour  week.  Day 
scale  $32.24.  Goss  and  Scott 
presses  with  reels.  Hospitali¬ 
zation  and  Life  insurance. 
Give  full  information.  Reply 
Box  2504,  Editor  A  Puh- 
Usher. 


EXPERIENCED  Operator  teletypewt- 
ter  perforator  morning  daily  Colorwa 
Good  pay.  Immediate  opening.  Box 
1031,  Sterling,  Colorado. 


HELP  WANTED 


iDVEBTISING,  EDITORIAL,  CIR- 
CUliATION  and  BAOKSHOP  jobs 
trailsble  on  Pennsylvania  newspapers. 
Send  application  to  Pennsylvania 
Kewspsper  Publishers’  Association, 
Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


WKITERSI — TV  MINDED!  Ton  do 
not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  to 
write  for  'TV.  Outline,  plot,  or  synopsis 
will  luffice.  Write  for  terms — TODAY  I 
Head  Agency,  419— 4th  Avenue,  New 
Tork  16,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


IT  PAYS  IN  PROFITS,  stability  and 
perional  satisfaction  to  improve  your 
daily  newspaper  ...  as  a  news  prod- 
net,  in  business  initiative  and  public 
lervice.  Publisher-editor  with  consist¬ 
ent  record  of  financial  and  technical 
inecess  available  for  general  manage¬ 
ment,  editorship  or  as  consultant.  In¬ 
quiries  treated  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  2516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT.  Execu¬ 
tive,  42,  excellent  health,  nice  family. 
Southern  background,  ex-army  officer. 
Sober,  aggressive.  Good  public  rela¬ 
tions,  personnel,  finance,  costs.  17 
years  with  one  company.  Box  2515, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Adve 


CAREER  CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
desires  permanent  position  as  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager  or  As&istant  Classified 
Manager.  Chart  Area  3,  California  or 
Oregon.  5  years’  experience  6  day 
evening  daily  regular  classified  and 
classified  display.  Handled  all  classi¬ 
fications.  30  years  old,  married,  2 
children.  Best  references.  Box  2513, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER — Seasoned.  Genuine 
executive  ability.  Personable,  capable, 
reliable.  39  years  old,  married.  Small 
or  medium  daily.  Box  2'536,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  AD  MANAGER 


AVAILABLE 


SEVEN  years’  experience  in  display 
^vertising,  two  as  national  manager. 
Deaire  opportunity  on  paper  over  50,- 
000.  A  consistent  linage  booster  now 
handling  a  million  linee  plus.  Public 
niations,  makeup  and  sales  promotion. 
Prefer  West  Coast  but  invite  all  in- 
qniries.  Box  2542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  year  Law  School,  radio  news  exper- 
writer  of  ^tion, 
1  **  postlon,  any  type.  Chart 

litter 


WRITER,  Columnist,  Re¬ 
nter,  25,  veteran,  publiahed  magaains 
^‘i®®  will  relocate  for  newspaper 
•’2^,'.*'°"'  resume  on  request.  Box 
^1.  Editor  dh  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  weekly  sports  editor, 
24.  Seeks  Daily  newt  spot.  Vet,  single. 
College  graduate.  Will  travel.  Box 
2311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


300,000  EASTERN  DAILY  News 
Editor,  29,  stymied  for  promotion. 
Wants  TOP  spot  any  place.  Permanent 
only.  Present  salary  gl25.  Box  2317, 
Editor  dh  Publisher. 


BUSINESS/ EDITORIAL  couple  seek 
jobs  on  weekly  or  small  daily.  College 
graduates/experienced ;  want  to  learn 
more.  Available  July  1st.  Chart  Areas 
1,  2,  4,  6.  Box  2429,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAPABLE  Deskman,  3%  years  expe¬ 
rience  on  state,  copy,  wire  desks.  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  26,  available  for  in¬ 
terview  in  July  during  western  trip. 
Write  Box  2437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELLING  INTEREST  in  5,600  ABC 
«ily.  Looking  for  job.  Ad  manager  or 
oeneral  manager,  offering  challenge 
»ud  opportunity.  15  years'  experience. 
Know  every  phase  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion,  including  job  work.  Will  locate 
only  where  good  schools  available, 
people  are  congenial.  Hard  worker,  good 
»t  copy  and  layout,  have  ideas,  can 
sell.  Married,  3  children.  Excellent 
references.  Available  after  August  1. 
Box  2534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 


TOP  EXPERIENCE.  Dissat¬ 
isfied  with  present  job.  Seeks 
position  with  independent, 
progressive  -  minded  newspa¬ 
per.  Highest  references.  IMll 
information  and  samples  up¬ 
on  request.  Box  2527,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


French  newspaper  back- 
gronaa,  wants  part-time  employment. 
Tn»if  «v.  *  T.*®*'  week  enda.  New 
Usher  *^^‘**'  * 

^  responsible 
PixUlic  relations  posi- 
Experienced  renortine.  editorial 


HIGH  HONOR  GRADUATE,  top  Mid- 
Western  university,  BA,  journalism; 
MA,  political  science.  SDX,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Married,  24,  draft-exempt. 
College  editor  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  all  phases  newspapering.  Will  go 
anywhere  for  job  requiring  imagina¬ 
tion,  ability,  solid  news  background. 
Not  seeking  sinecure.  Box  2512,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


P®"*“®*'*  reporting,  editorial 
siatehouse  coverage,  wire 
•srnce.  Box  2413,  Editor  k  Puhliahar. 


NEW  TORK  Reporter  enroute  Europe, 
WHii  take  assignments.  Box  2544,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


editor  S  publisher  for  June  20,  1953 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED 
EDITOR  .  .  .  REPORTER 


Broad  experience 
on  TOP  PUBLICATIONS 
in  two  trades. 


Currently  associate  editor 
On  New  York  City 
Trade  paper. 


FAST,  accurate  reporter,  5  years  top 
experience,  all  beats,  city  hall  em¬ 
phasis.  Good  feature,  desk,  wire  expe- 
perience.  Wants  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Chart  Area  6.  Consider  good 
offer  in  public  relations.  Single,  28, 
draft  free,  B.A.  Now  employed.  Box 
2414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  WITH  wide  experience  in  pub 
lie  relations,  publishing  and  newspa¬ 
per  work  seeks  responsible  writing 
Job,  Box  2420,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  seeks  summer  work. 
Vet,  5  years  daily,  weekly  experience 
U.S.,  overseas.  Owns  Rolleiflex;  will 
travel.  Box  3415,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Seeks  job  with  consumer 
or  trade  publication 
in  California. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  1  year 
leading  Eaatem  daily,  beat,  features, 
sports.  Edited  Navy  paper  and  public 
relations  2  years.  Married,  24,  will 
travel  anywhere  but  prefer  West 
Coast,  Southwest  or  overseas.  Box 
2434,  Editor  k  Publiaher. 


REPORTER-SPORTS  WRITER  wants 
to  settle  Chart  Area  $3  on  livewire 
daily;  fonr  yeari’  experience  in  ail 
phases  editorial  room  work;  BA,  30, 
draft  exempt,  married.  Box  3438,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Pubfiaher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  35,  college  nsd, 
veteran.  Experience  on  afternoon  daily. 
Box  3416,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


10  YEARS  Metropolitan  dailies  every 
desk  and  beat;  beat  known  as  cirenla- 
tion-iboosting  sports  editor  with  provo- 
cstive  colnmn  for  7  years;  nationally 
recognised  with  several  books  maga¬ 
zine  srticlea  pnhliahed;  employed  and 
not  cheap  bnt  willing  to  listen  to  chal¬ 
lenging  offer.  Box  2418,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND,  Long  experienced 
newsman.  Law  and  BA  degrees,  27, 
single.  $75.  Box  2539,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALL-AROUND  newsman,  college  de 
gree,  age  30.  Now  employed  large  daily 
but  seeking  day  hours.  Box  2514, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW.  First-rate  news- 
woman.  Thoroughly  experienced  Col- 
umbia-J  grad  wants  reporting  or  chal¬ 
lenging  woman’s  page  job.  Can  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2530,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


EDITOR,  M.A.,  Weekly,  house  organ 
experience,  expert  review*,  rewrite, 
features,  seeks  job  house  organ  or 
trade  journal.  Box  2526,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  reporter,  deskman. 
Now  asaociate  editor,  national  sports 
bnsiness  magazine,  two  jeara.  Wae  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  imall  daily,  two  years. 
Married,  34,  own  car.  Chart  Ares  f2 
only.  Minimum  $80.  Box  2517,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Pnblisher. 


TOP  PLJOHT  Young  man,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  major  in  Journalism  desires 
sports  reporter’s  job.  4  years  college 
experience,  will  travel.  Own  car.  Box 
2545,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  or  writing  Job 
in  New  York  area  wanted  by  young 
woman  with  8  years  pablicitT  and 
newa  experience,  jonmslism  degree. 
Box  231-5,  Editor  k  Publiaher. _ 


srruATioNS  wanted 


B.A.  history,  political  science.  World 
War  II  vet,  1953  car,  World  traveled, 
excellent  background,  references. 


BOX  2523,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


METROPOLITAN  reporting  job  want¬ 
ed  by  single  vet,  27,  j-grad,  4  years’ 
experience,  3  on  dailies.  Any  big  city 
but  must  be  legwork.  Present  desk 
job  boring  despite  good  pay.  Box  2511, 
^itor  k  Pablisher. 


WIDE  EXPERIENCE  eight  years  pa> 
lie  relstioni;  planning  campaignt,  all 
media,  speech  writing,  prees  releaiea; 
nationwide  and  Western  Europe.  Spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  France.  Also  on* 
preparing  flve-a-week  radio  newa  anal¬ 
ysis.  i^nda  after  year  doesn’t  Uk* 
family  investment  banking  bnaines*. 
want!  to  get  back  into  own  field.  Look¬ 
ing  for  stimuating  opportunity.  Har¬ 
vard  grad,  vet,  34,  married,  three  kids. 
Box  2322,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 


TOPFLIGHT 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN 


AVAILABLE 


MAN  with  wide  experience  in  puWie 
relations,  publishing  and  newspaper 
work  seeks  responsible  job  in  public 
relations.  Can  create  and  direct  over¬ 
all  Public  Relations  program. 


EXPERIENCE  includes  reporting 
on  large  metropolitan  daily;  all  types 
public  relations  work  —  writing  and 
producing  house  organ,  brochures,  etc., 
writing  newa  and  advertiiing  copy 
for  newspaper,  radio,  TV ;  editing  and 
publishing  business  newsletter. 


RBPORTER-DESKMAN,  five  years 
medium-sized  dailies,  bests,  general 
assignment,  state  desk,  copy  desk. 
Know  Graphic.  Vet,  27,  single.  Now  in 
Chart  Area  11  bnt  will  travel.  Box 
2520,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  employed,  13  months 
general  assignment,  police,  feature, 
special  supplement.  Jonmslism  degree, 
graduate  work.  Box  2531,  Editor  k 
Pablisher. 


REPORTER,  featnree,  woman  wants 
change  to  paper  25,000  or  more.  Chart 
Areas  8,  9,  10.  Midwest  daily  fonr 
years,  journalism  school.  Use  speed 
graphic,  tome  editing.  Box  2>508,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Pablisher. 


REPORTER  -  REWRITE  MAN-DESK, 
with  20  years  all  city  beats,  draft 
exempt  veteran.  Single,  good  bsek- 
gronnd;  live  east  U.S.  Rieady  on  short 
notice.  Please  state  salary.  Box  2509, 
Editor  k  Pablisher. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  young,  married, 
W.W.n  vet.  Now  in  Washington,  D.C. 
win  relocate,  preferably  in  the  South. 


BOX  2421,  EDITOR  k  PUBLISHER 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  man,  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  major  oil  company,  desires 
change  to  more  responsible  public  re¬ 
lations  position.  Married,  age  30,  with 
extensive  knowledge  all  phases  of  pe¬ 
troleum  industry,  school-teaching  ex¬ 


perience  and  engineering  degree  and 
background.  Now  directing  area-wide 


public  relations  program  in  South¬ 
west.  Excellent  references.  Box  2522, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


AD  MAN  seeks  position  as  nniversity 
instractor.  B.J.,  A.M.,  4  years  news¬ 
paper  advertising  experience  on  both 
metropolitan  and  imsll  city  dailies. 
Box  2510,  Editor  4  Publiaher. 


SEASONED  writing  reporter  (metro¬ 
politan  dailies) ;  city  editor,  managing 
editor,  editor-in-chief  (weekly) ;  excel¬ 
lent  record,  excellent  references;  41; 
wants  right  spot  for  next  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  Box  253i3,  Editor  4  Publiaher 


(X)MPOSINO  ROOM 
FOREMAN  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 


SMALL  CITY  REPORTER,  2  years 
various  beats,  30,  single,  BS,  available 
now.  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  6.  Box  2583, 
Editor  4  Pablisher. 


AVAILABLE  for  soma  pabllahar  who 
desires  banallt  of  years  of  sxperianeo 
for  economical  and  amooth-mnning  op¬ 
eration.  Proven  baokgronnd.  Best  ref- 
erencet.  Ai^  Chart  Area  considered. 
Box  3435,  Editor  4  Pnbliaher. _ 


EXPERIENCED,  employed  pressroom 
foreman  desires  connection  with  me- 
dinm  or  large  operation.  Good  reaiona 
for  leaving  one  of  the  best  small  news¬ 
papers  in  America.  Box  2441,  Editor 
4  Pnblisher. 


SELLING  TO  AGRIOUX/TURE! 
4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America 
and  Soil  Conservation  are  in  yonr  pro¬ 
gram.  My  experience  in  tbia  field  and 
12  years  as  farm  editor  of  Midwest 
daily  conld  he  helpful  to  yon  in  adver¬ 
tising,  product  promotion,  or  public 
relations.  Do  own  photography.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Age  41.  Present  salary 
$7,800.  Box  2423,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  AGENCY — Do 
you  need  an  aggressive,  imaginative 
man  who  la  a  top  writer  and  contact 
man!  This  man,  in  his  30’ t,  has  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  Urge  indnatry 
backgronnd.  He’s  tired  of  a  "seenre” 
job  and  wants  creative  work  with  real 
challenge.  Box  2540,  Editor  4  Pnb- 
lither. 


States  covered  by 
CHART  AREA 
Nnmhars  that  appear  In 
EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER 
Classifled  Ada 

$1. — Maine  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Maasachnsotts, 
^ode  Island. 

Ill2. — New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  HaryUnd,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

#3. — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

$4. — Oaoigla,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

$6. — Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennesseo,  Kentnekv, 

$6. — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

niin^. 

g7. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

$8. — Iowa,  Mlssonrl,  Nohraska, 
Kansas. 

$9. — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok- 

lAhOIHAp  TaXAS. 

$10. — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arlsona,  Utah. 

$11. — Montana,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Washiiigton,  Oregon. 

$12. — California,  Nevada. 


I 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

An  editorial  in  the  May  30  is- 
nse  of  E&P,  “Scope  of  Authority,” 


^  ^  ment  on  the  rights  of  the  press. 

I  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  sus- 

V  I  llll  vW  tained  on  several  occasions  when 
it  has  been  in  the  courts. 

“So  we  come  down  to  the  fact 
that  if  Congress  is  considering  leg- 
sought  is  not  properly  within  the  which  will  r^uire  the  dis- 

scope  of  authority  of  the  commit-  affiliation  of  any 


brought  an  interesting  letter  from  tee,  and  he  may  even  win  a  deci-  organiza- 

a  prominent  Washington  newspa-  sion  on  the  limits  of  the  subpoena  ‘on  which  has  for  its  purjwse  the 
perman.  The  editorial  had  quoted  power  in  that  particular  question,  overthrow  of  government  by  vio- 
Public  Law  601  defining  the  scope  “But,  inasmuch  as  Weschsler  did  ^"oe,  such  legislation  might  prop- 
of  inquiry  for  the  McCarthy  Com-  not  refuse  to  testify,  and  did  go  1'^*^  within  the  pui^iew  of  a 
mittee  and  questioned  the  commit-  before  the  committee,  he  was  sub-  Committee  seeking  mfor- 

tee’s  authority  for  interrogating  “a  ject  to  the  widest  kind  of  interrog-  ^  public  and  through 

newspaper  editor  as  to  his  editorial  ation  and  there  is  no  law  that  I  ^  interrogation  ^of  witnesses, 
policy  and  appointing  a  former  know  about  and  no  decision  that  I  c  u-  i 

member  of  the  Communist  Party  know  about  that  interferes  in  the  v^ything  this  gentleman  says 
to  compile  a  list  of  persons  whom  slightest  with  the  right  of  a  Senate 

he  knew  as  Communists  working  committee  to  interrogate  on  almost  f,  accepting  blindly 

in  the  news  media  fields  in  New  anything.”  the  Times  incident  of  1915  and  the 


York  City.” 

The  letter  from  the  newsman, 
who  asked  that  his  name  be  with¬ 
held,  dwelt  on  what  he  called  “the 


the  Times  incident  of  1915  and  the 
Hearst  incident  of  1935  as  hard 
and  fast  precedents  not  to  be  pro¬ 
tested  or  resisted  at  this  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New 


E&P  CALENDAR 

June  21-25 — Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West,  50th  at 
niversary  annual  convention. 
San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club,  San  Francisco. 

June  22-24 — New  England 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  joint  Summer  men- 
ing,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

June  24-27  —  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  journalism  fraternity,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Indianapolis. 

June  25-27  —  Georgia  Press 
Association,  convention,  Gen¬ 
eral  Oglethorpe  Hotel,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. 

June  26-28  -  -Northwest  Bail; 
Press  Association.  Summer 
meeting.  Madden  Lodge,  Gull 
Lake,  Brainerd,  Minn. 

June  28-July  3  —  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hbtel  Statler,  Boston. 

June  30-July  5 — Photo  Fair, 
San  Francisco. 


held,  dwelt  on  what  he  called  “the  u  interested  in  another  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  con- 

unlimited  right  of  Congressional  editorially  in  vention,  Hbtel  Statler,  Boston, 

committees  to  interrogate.”  He  of  the  New  Tor  A  Tmies  100-year  1915:  ‘  This  is  not  a  personal  issue.  June  30-July  5— Photo  Fair, 
■wrote:  It  is  a  question  of  the  extent  to  San  Francisco. 

“In  your  editorial  you  ask  how  Walsh  and  you  will  find  a  which  a  government’s  machinery _ 

it  happens  that  the  McCarthy  sub-  may  be  privately  misused  to  annoy 

committee  could  question  a  news-  Senator  Torn  Walsh,  Democrat  and  attempt  to  discredit  a  news-  before  Congressional  committee 

paper  editor  when  it  appeared  to  Montana,  who  was  one  of  the  paper  whose  editorial  attitude  has  when  they  can  be  of  service  to 

you  that  the  Senate  Committee’s  greatest  constitutional  lawyers  of  become  distasteful  and  embarrass-  their  country.  But  it  seems  to  us 
authority  had  been  defined  in  Pub-  ^  certainly  knew  the  ing.”  ^  dangerous  thing  when  Congres- 

lic  Law  601.  limits  of  the  First  Amendment  to  Carr  Van  Anda,  famous  manag-  sional  committees  can  question  tht 

“I  think  that  the  real  point  here  Constitution  concerning  free-  ing  editor  of  the  Times,  replied  editorial  integrity  of  a  newspape 

as  to  the  ‘scope  of  authority’  turns  I*’®  witness  stand  to  Senator  or  newspaperman  purely  on  tte 

on  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  in-  Senator  Walsh  not  only  Walsh  at  that  time:  “We  have  no  basis  of  an  anonymous  letter  or 

terrogate,  whereas  your  editorial  ordered  witnesses  from  the  editori-  hesitancy  whatever  in  supplying  the  personal  whim  of  a  Senator, 

is  based  on  the  assumption  that  New  York  Times  to  any  information  about  the  New  We  think  the  precedents  should 

there  are  limitations  to  the  right  come  before  him,  but  he  interrog-  York  Times.  We  might  perhaps  be  resisted  and  challenged  as  Rum- 

-of  Congress  to  obtain  information  alcd  the  editors  on  a  wide  variety  question  the  right  of  anybody  to  ely  did. 

from  witnesses.  They  are  two  dif-  of  subjects,  including  the  question  ask  it,  but  if  the  question  of  giving  ■ 

ferent  things.  of  whether  ‘British  gold’  was  in-  it  were  raised  we  would  not  hesi- 


limits  of  the  First  Amendment  to 


“I  think  that  the  real  point  here  Constitution  concerning  free- 
as  to  the  ‘scope  of  authority’  turns  press, 

on  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  in-  “Buf  Senator  Walsh  not  only 
terrogate,  whereas  your  editorial  ordered  witnesses  from  the  editori- 

« _ a  ...  -  ...I  XT...... 


before  Congressional  committeti 


ferent  things. 


it  were  raised  we  would  not  hesi- 


“First  of  all,  in  Public  Law  601,  volved  in  influencing  the  owner-  tate  to  supply  it. 


tate  to  supply  it.  Forrest  W.  Seymour 

which  you  have  quoted,  you  will  ship  of  the  New  York  Times  and  The  Times  and  the  Wechsler  in-  Tq  Worcester 

note  that  under  2  (b)  the  Commit-  consequently  the  editorial  policy  cidents  are  comparable.  It  devel- 

tee  is  authorized  to  consider  legis-  of  the  Times  with  reference  to  oped  in  1915  that  the  interrogation  Forrest  W.  Seymour,  who  «■ 

lation  relating  to  various  things  shipping  legislation  then  pending,  of  the  Times  editors  came  about  signed  last  Jan.  1  as  editorial  page 
and  among  these  is  the  study  of  “This  Walsh  incident  is,  to  my  because  of  an  anoynmous  letter  to  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Repsif' 
“the  operations  of  government  ac-  mind,  the  classic  case  because  it  Senator  Walsh.  It  was  never  traced,  and  Tribune,  will  become  associ- 
tivities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  shows  the  power  of  Congress  to  The  interrogation  of  Wechsler  ate  editor  of  the 
-determining  its  economy  and  effi-  interrogate  editors  on  almost  any-  came  about  because  of  the  pres-  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  GflzflK 
•ciency.’  thing,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  ence  of  some  books  he  wrote  in  Aug.  1,  the  Worcester  newspapers 


“The  law  is  well  established  as  doesn’t  have  the  slightest  thing,  U.  S.  libraries  overseas.  But  that  announced  June  14. 


to  the  right  of  Congress  to  interro- 
.gate  on  practically  everything  un 


apparently,  to  do  with  it.  There  turned  out  to  be  merely  an  excuse  George  F.  Booth  is  editor  aw 
has  been  no  challenge  that  I  know  because  the  committee  had  little  publisher  of  the  newspapers 


der  the  sun.  You  may  recall  that  of  except  the  one  whereby  a  wit-  information  about  the  books  on  Harry  G.  Stoddard  is 

when  back  in  1935  the  Feder-  ness  refuses  to  testify  on  the  which  to  base  their  inquiry.  Mr.  Seymour  will  succeed  Lmew 

.al  Communications  Commission  ground  either  that  it  will  incrim-  We  do  not  think  editors  or  aiiy-  W.  Stoddard,  who  died  last 

seized  telegrams  in  the  office  of  inate  him  or  that  the  testimony  is  one  else  should  refuse  to  testify  tober. 


the  Western  Union- 


not  needed  for  purposes  of  legisla¬ 


tions  between  William  Randolph  tion  by  Congress.  It  is  a  difficult 
Hearst  and  his  own  editors — the  one  to  combat  because  Congress 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  might  be  considering  all  kinds  of 
District  of  Columbia  questioned  legislation  and  there  is  no  way  of 
the  right  of  the  FCC  to  violate  the  telling  what  is  in  the  congressional 
privacy  of  these  messages,  but  said  mind  when  it  seeks  information  on 
very  frankly  that  since  the  mes-  which  to  make  a  determination 
sages  had  come  into  the  possession  concerning  particular  pieces  of  leg- 
-of  the  Senate  Committee  there  was  islation. 

no  way  by  which  their  publication  “Tq  take  the  case  in  hand,  the 
could  be  prevented  or  their  use  Congress  may  be  wanting  to  decide 
:by  the  committee  in  any  way  be  whether  legislation  should  be 


interfered  with.  adopted  requiring  the  disclosure  of 

“That  same  decision  outlined  the  the  ownership  of  newspapers.  You 
unlimited  right  of  a  congressional  will  recall  that  at  present  the  postal 
.committee  to  get  information  from  laws  governing  second-class  postal 
whatever  sources  it  pleased.  rates  require  a  disclosure  of  the 

“Now,  of  course,  a  witness  may  actual  ownership  of  newspapers, 
refuse  to  answer,  as  Rumely  did,  periodicals,  etc.  This  requirement 
.and  may  go  to  the  court  and  argue  of  disclosure  has  never  been  suc- 
that  the  particular  information  cessfully  challenged  as  an  infringe- 
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KEEP  THE  BUGS  OUT 


of  your  mixed  composition 
Simplified  Model  35  and  36  LINOTYPES 
handle  big  mixed  display 
faster,  easier,  more  economically! 


No  other  machine  equals  the  main  magazine  typo¬ 
graphic  range  of  the  Mixer  Model  35  Linotype.  This 
unmatched  extra  capacity  plus  mechanical  simplicity 
make  the  tough  jobs  easy— really  keep  the  bugs  out  of 
all  your  complicated  display. 

Right  from  the  main  keyboard  of  the  Model  35  you  can 
set  full-size  36  point  and  condensed  faces  as  large  as 
48  point.  Exclusive  Linotype  features  like  these  make  it 
easy  and  economical: 

Electromatic  Safety  System  — prevents  shifting  until 
every  single  matrix  has  returned  to  the  magazine— a 
positive  safety,  not  just  an  indicator. 

One-Turn  Shift— one  turn,  1.5  seconds  from  one  maga¬ 
zine  to  the  next;  4.5  seconds  from  top  to  bottom  makes 
this  the  fastest  shift  in  the  vrorld! 

Feather -Touch  Mixing  Control  — easy  mixing  of  maxi¬ 
mum  size  matrices  vrithout  mechanical  interference. 

Two  Stationary  Distributor  Boxes— no  tricky,  acrobatic 
mechanism  to  get  out  of  order— faster,  less  complicated 
distribution  of  all  matrix  sizes. 

in  g  A. 


The  Model  36  Linotype,  companion  machine  to  the 
Model  35,  has  four  wide  auxiliary  magazines  to  expand 
the  range  to  60-point  condensed —  makes  keyboarding 
mixed  display  even  more  profitable.  See  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  for  full  details  on  all  the  Linotype 
profit-making  features. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 

Ag«ncit«: 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  _ ‘if'r’ 

Atlanta,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  ^ 

Canadian  Linotype,  limited, 

Set  in  Linotype  Spartan  and  liodomi  famillee  I 
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Re:  Uvalde  Rock  Asphalt  Co 


•  •  •  sales  were  already 
r  high  level . . 


The  HOUSTON  PRESS 


As  a  result  of  this  campaign  and  the  verj'  excellent  support  you 
gave  it  in  the  form  of  the  contest,  we  linedj|u  seven  or  eight  good, 
new  flooring  contractors  for  the  Azrock  line^S)ir  sales  increase 
in  the  Houston  market  has  been  sufficient  to  rustify  this  advertising 
expenditure.  Right  now  we  are  six  months  past  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign  and  our  increased  sales  have  profitably  paid  out  the  advertising 
investment. 

The  part  the  Houston  Press  played  in  the  campaign  was  a  verj'  strong 
one.  The  500  contest  entries  furnished  excellent  follow-up  material 
for  our  dealers. 


Cordially  yours, 
ROGERS  &  SMITH 


Dave  McConnell 
Vice  President 


DMcC/mp 


*Proof  again  that 
The  Press . . . 
correctly  used . . . 
increases  sales  for 
its  advertisers. 


ROGERS  &  SMITH 

AUVERTISING 

iscoffPOf^ATco  i9ir 
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Mr.  Mark  Hanria-- - 

Genera^.JkdVertising  !lanager 
Hop^dTon  Press 
ifouston,  Texas 


I  want  to  give  you  a  report  for  your  files  concerning  our  Houston 
promotion  on  VinnBTiliri  H  III  'll  ill,  Mil  i  n  ii  i  n  tr~t  on  our  part 
to  -oae  il  we  coul^  increase  our  Houston  businessj>aven  though  our 
N.5a^s  were  already  at  a  high  level  in  this  market^The  entire 
iirliTTirn  wnri  nrw  to  us  and  to  Uvql  with  an  open 

mind. 
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NEW  YORK  WorM-TBfBgrain  S  Th#  Sun 

aEVELAND . Preii 

PITTSBURGH . fnit 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timm, 


COLUMBUS . CiliiM 

CINONNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Poll 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


Oenarol  Ailvartifing  Dopartmanf,  230  Pork  Avanue,  Naw  Yerli  City 


DENVER . KockyMtn.  Newt 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herald 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  -Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVIUE . Pr«< 

HOUSTON . PrVM 

FORT  WORTH . Prto 

ALBUQUERQUE . TribuM 

EL  PASO . Herald-Pod 
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